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thirteenth  epoch  a. 

The  House  of  Austria  humbled.— The  Parlia- 
ment  of  England  gives  Law  to  the  Sovereign, 

[From  the  Year  *624,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.] 


CHAP.  L 

Pirji  Years  of  Richelieu's  Minijlry .— Taking  of  Rochelle.— 

Cabals  and  Rebellions. 

* 

ANEW  fyftem  of  policy  is  now  ready  to  difclofe  General 
itfelf,  and  change  the  face  of  Europe.  A  fupe-  of  „ 
nour  genius, _  governing  the  "French  monarchy,  ruling  cha?P°° 
the  weak  king  with  abfolute  dominion,  bending  the 
audacity  of  the  Calvinifts  and  the  fed itious  ambition  of 
the  grandees  to  the  yoke,  will  aftonifh  the  world  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  enterprifes  y  he  will  filed  rivers  of  blood  ; 
he  will  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  render  France  miferable, 
and  be  dreaded  and  hated  as  much  as  admired  ;  but 
Ins  miniftry  will  make  one  of  the  principal  epochas  in 
Vol.  V.  B  hiflory* 


,  modern  history. 

m 

hiftorv,  by  the  revolutions  and  celebrated  events  winch 
it  will  produce.  The  mod  brilliant,  even  the  mod  ne- 
ceffary,  parts  of  hidory,  are  leldom  any  thing  but  dread- 

6J,  fU  Richelieu,  bilhop  of  Lu9on,  for  feveral  years  afpired 

How  to  the  government*  Being  a  creature  of  Concini,  ane 

Richelieu  .  ,  5  •  1  •  furarorp  he  had  put  on  a  malk.  or  moi;- 

SfSS  ‘“nd '  ci?  JSy!  -hictf  Impoftd  only on  « 

0  did  not  know  him.  By  making  peace  between  the 
queen  mother  and  Louis  XIII.,  ( 1 6 1 9).  hehad  procured 
for  himfeif  a  cardinal’s  hat ;  and  Mary  Medici,  having 
recovered  her  feat  in  the  council,  ufed  her  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  admittance  for  him,  though  t  e 
king  had  excluded  him  by  an  exprefs  dipulation. 
That  devout  prince  was  not  only  (hocked  by  the  ga  - 
lantries  of  the  cardinal,  but  dreaded  his  ambitious  tem¬ 
per,  and  the  fuperiority  of  his  genius  5  yet  he  yieWcd  to 
the  queen’s  importunities,  though  refolved  not  o  en 
truft  the  authority  with  a  man  of  fuch  a  character. 
Richelieu  gave  out,  that  his  iU  date  of  health  made 
him  unable  to  go  through  the  fatigue  01  bufineis  ,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  pulled  off  the  maik  ;  and  the 
fpeedy  difgrace  of  two  nnmfters  who  opposed  him,  w 
•  aP  prognoftic  of  that  abfolute  authority  which  he  wa 
,  ?  .  afTV<me  He  became  prime  nunider  and  all 
powerful' only  in  1629  j  but  from  his  fird  entrance  into 
the  council,  he  had  the  chief  influence  in  all  affairs. 

The  minidrv  no  more  a£ted  at  random,  without  any 
SP°*  fixed  aim,  nor  with  a  weaknefs  that  rendered. it  con- 
views,  but  tcrnptible.  The  date  of  Europe  was.  conlidered,  in 
which  it  was  feen  that  France  ought  to  mt, *ed _heffelf , 
and  the  plan  of  Henry  IV.  was  refumed,  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftna,  which  Ferdlna"d  IiI  t  ^S 
every  day  rendering  more  formidable  ;  ne&ot  ^  °^ 
were  carried  on  in  the  different  courts  prepara  ions 
made  for  vigorous  enterpnfes.  The  fuccels  ot  t 
mi«ht  have  been  enfured  by  a  good  fydem  of ^ecor 1  1 >y , 
!  .,?  v  ;,uq;,n  was  0f  a  charter  entirely  different 
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from  Sulli.  Haughty,  tinjuft*  and  tyrannical,  throdgii 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiftration  he  neglected  the 
piincipal  refources  of  the  flate*  thole  which  a  mild  and 
prudent  government  finds  in  the  happinefs  and  affedtia'n 
of  the  fubje&s. 

James  1.  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  drawn  into  the  politi-  Negotia* 
cai  fc hemes  erf  Richelieu.  That  weak  monarch,  with  a  fot 
view  to  reftorc  the  elector  palatine,  his  fen  in  law,  had  mgeof 
long  negotiated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  fon 
(Charles  I.)  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  notwithffarfdinp‘ with  the 
the  averfion  of  the  Englifh  from  an  alliance  with  that infaRU' 
coli n try.  Young  Charles,  impatient  of  the  delays,  by 
the  advice  of  Buckingham,  and  accompanied  by  that  rafli 
favourite,  had  executed  the  romantic  profedt  of  going 
to  pay  his  court  to  that  princefs  in  perfon.  He  had 
pleafed,  attracted  efleem,  and  the  affair  feemed  to  be 
concluded  ;  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  hating 
drawn  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  by  his 
in  foie  nee  and  debauchery,*  gave  the  prince  of  Wales  a 
^hgufl  ^  the  match,  took  him  out  of  the  country, 
caufed  the  whole  negotiation  to  be  broken  off,  and  ren¬ 
dered  a  war  unavoidable,  of  which  James  could  not 
even  bear  the  thoughts.  The  court  of  France,  taking  Eniihi 
advantage  of  this  conjun&ure,  gave  Henrietta,  filler  of allied  w 
Louis  XIII,  to  Charles,  with  eight  hundred  theufand 
crowns  for  her  portion.  Thus  did  England  become  an 
enemy  to  the  houfe  of  Aeftria. 

jnmes  died  the  following  year  (1625}  afhidft  the  Death  6i 
vexations  given  him  both  by  this  rupture  and  the  at-  I*m*s  lV 
tempts  made  upon  his  prerogative  within  the  kingdom, 

A  new  parliament  had  a  little  before  abolifhtd  all  mo- 
nopoiies.  The  bill  declared,  that  every  fubjeZ  may  Rematfel. 
*reeiJ  aijP°fe  tf  his  own  a  Ft kw,  provided  they  he  not  inju -  ble  bllh  ■ 
rious  to  any  ether  perfon  ;  and  that  this  right  can  he  limited 
try  m  authority  except  the  laws.  Charles  I.  who  inherited 
die  principles  ot  lus!  father,  and  like  him  was  guided  by 
the  counfels  of  Buckingham,  began  in  troubles  an  un¬ 
fortunate  reign,  which  he  was  ueflioed  to  end  upon  a 
fcaffoid,  v  r 

-  the 
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The  war  of  the  Valteline  gave  an  early  proof  of  the 
vigour  of  the  French  miniftry.  That  fmall  provmce, 
which 'was  fubjed  to  the  Grifons,  having  nfen  m  re  e  - 
lion  folicited  the  affiftance  of  the  Spaniards  ,  a  <. 
he  Valtelines  were  Catholics,  and  the  Grifons  Prote.- 
the  court  of  Madrid  coloured  their  intention  of 
1  7  <r  ;*■  with  the  religious  pretext  of  fecunng  it  f  1  ora 

the^  ravages  of  herefy.  Accordingly  fome  fortreffes 
*  a  d  ;n  \t  hv  the  eovernour  of  the  Milanefe, 

Germany.  Soon  ,f.«r  thi I  ff  To 

10  the  Gr'font  L  the  .tea,, 

fes  S,rv!£ 

thegarnfons  of  U  ban  VJL  a  rec. 

their  former  condition  From  frot£  its  le- 

koned  tha^*^,'e0U1reaaue  was  concluded  with  Holland, 
thargy.  An°t.rer  lea*^  ^  ^  in  l6aI,  had 

]£  been  attacked!  However,  Spinola  found  means 

t0  T°h?  Hutuenots,  who  were  always  injured  and  al- 
Vdibous  having  again  taken  arms,  Richelieu  re- 

riyh  fo  break  thdf  power  ;  but  the  c.rcumftances 
folved  to  brcaK  v '  ,  tue;r  fieet  had  been  de- 

were  not  yet  ripe.  Though  their  nee*. 

'  /  rd  tbey  were  driven  out  of  the  ifle  ot  Khee, 

feated,  ana  .i-vy  advantageous  terms  of  peace  as 

they  obtained^  *  t0  u|  his.  own  expreffion, 

before.  *■  o-rje  fjw  worid  occafion  of 

^ndaf  that  he  might  aft  with  vigour  againft  the  houle 
f carnal,  that  ne  nug  >  nublifhed  againft  him, 

i  asa. 
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though  he  was  too  much  affe&ed  with  thofe  contempti-  rility#  but 
ble  pieces  of  ribaldry,  he  purfued  his  plan  with  ardour.  ||.esad^n 
He  had  already  filled  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  jellf/0 
with  apprehenfions,  by  his  attempts  to  bring  them  un¬ 
der  obedience  ;  defied  the  refentment  of  Gallon,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  king’s  brother ;  and  not  only  intrigues, 
but  confpiracies,  were  formed  againfl  him.  Never  had 
minifter  fo  many  enemies  or  difficulties  to  encounter ; 
but  thefe  only  ferved  to  give  vigour  to  his  genius ;  and 
the  ambition  to  which  he  was  a  prey,  infpired  him  with 
a  courage  that  neceflarily  furmounted  all  oppofition. 

His  vaft  political  defigns  might  be  obftrucled  by  the  1627. 
commotions  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  their  ruin  was  ^ar5- 
liaflened  by  a  fudden  rupture  between  England  and  England 
France.  Ever  fince  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  with  oftheuL 
Henrietta,  the  inconfiderate  zeal  of  the  Catholics,  who  gucnots. 
had  been  attached  to  the  fervice  of  the  queen,  had  fe- 
cretly  irritated  the  nation  j  but  the  difcontent  had  only 
fliewed  itfelf  in  murmurs,  when  Buckingham  engaged 
the  kingdom  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Calvinifls,  in  order 
to  gratify  a  foolifh  paffion.  That  imprudent  minifter, 
being  defirous  of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  queen  of 
nee,  Anne  of  Auftria,  with  whom  he  had  the  info- 


*  lence  to  fall  in  love,  had  taken  a  journey  into  that 
country,  under  pretence  of  figning  a  treaty  againfl 
Spain.  But  the  cardinal,  being  informed  of  his  Senti¬ 
ments,  cauled  him  to  be  denied  admittance  at  court ; 
when,  out  of  refentment  for  this  refufal,  and  jealoufy  of 
the  cardinal,  he  determined  his  mailer  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  projecting  a  new  rebellion. 
Charles  entered  upon  this  unneceftary  war  in  very  criti¬ 
cal  circumftances,  while  the  parliament  was  making 
warm  oppofition  to  the  regal  power ;  and  trufted  the 
'  management  of  it  to  his  minifter,  who,  from  incapacity, 
mifearried  in  the  firft  campaign.  Thus  do  ridiculous 
caprices  become  the  fpring  which  fets  governments  in 
motion,  and  a  wrong  choice  expofes  princes  to  Irrepar¬ 
able  misfortunes. 
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Vt  irKplifu  tli,o,n  executed  one  of  the  moft  %  gloi  iou$ 
Richeiteu  Richelieu  i  ^ Rochelle,  the 

feefieg«s  enterprifes  in  his  mimftry.  He  attacked  • 

"  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots  ;  (but  up  the  port  agauift 

nbie(ie|e.  the  EngMh,  by  a  dyke  which  was  amazing  y 

ed  In  the  fea ;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  perfc  i, 

with  all  the  valour  and  fkill  of  an  accomphfhe  geneia  . 

In  vain  did  the  mayor  Guiton,  fhewrng  a  ckgger  and 

iavina;  it  upon  the  council  table,  declare,  that  with  that 
Idling  u  UPU  h  ( •  k  word  of  fur* 

SriS  In  vSfdld  the  tw0  /utcheffes  of  Rohan 
animate  ^the  fanatical  courage  of  the  befieged  by  their 
example.  Buckingham,  who  was  on  thepomof  fe 
ting  fail  with  a  new  fleet,  having  been  affatfinated,  the 
Eneliih  arrived  too  late,  and  were  repulfed  before  the 
.  ,  dyke.  After  eleven  months  refinance,  the  inhaoitants  of 
Thrown  Rochelle,  exhaufted  by  all  the  honours  or  famine  and 
h>rr?nderf  g  conftrained  to  fubir.it.  Ihey  loft  their  pri- 

S“vile’es;  their  fortifications  were  deftroyed ;  but,  at 

n,onthS-'  Iea|  they  were  left  in  polTeflion  of  their  property,  and 

‘  forty  millions.  Uonis  XIII.  af. 

SfoTthat  fifted  fevera^ months  at  the  fiege,  and  expofed  hmifelf 
•fM.ua>-  to  danger  with  heroic  bravery.  In  perional  courag  ^ 

■  was  e^a  to  Henry  IV.  though  fo  much  ^  infenopr 
fn  every  other  Tefpeft.  However,  Richelieu  boafted 
hat  he  had  taken  Rochelle,  maugre  the  oppofitioip  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  king 
kf  france.  In  faft,  the  jealous  and  ambitious  loros 
had  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  thwart  him  wit 
the  k  nlf 'and  though  the  court  of  Madrid  hat Unpag¬ 
ed to  flond  him  againft  the  Calvimfts,  then  fleet  ap¬ 
peared  without  doing  any  thing.  It  u  laid  to  have 
retired  under  a  frivolous  pretext,  only  becaufe  Louis 
irefufed  to  the  admiral  the  privilege  of  being  covered  in 
his  prefenpe-  It  is  more  probable  that  the  aumiral  had 

.  uGr  Then°religiol  war  was  terminated'  in  the  following 
^cp  year,  (i6a|  when  the  duke  of  Rohan  obtained  advan- 
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tageous  terms,  as  he  had  always  done.  Ths  Calvinifts  vinifts, 
prcferved  the  public  exercife  of  their  worfhip.  By  lot  Pr«* 
ing  their  iortrefies,  they  loft  the  dangerous  facility  of  religious1* 
Reporting  a  civil  war.  If  no  tyranny  was  exercif- liberty* 
ed  againft  their  conferences,  they  might  become  good 
fubjeds ;  and  Richelieu  was  a  man  of  too  great  abili¬ 
ties  to  rekindle  a  fanaticifm  which  would  naturally  die 
away  in  a  calm. 

Before  the  end  of  this  war,  another  was  begun  in  Ita-  war  of 
ly,  to  fecure  the  fuccefiion  of  Mantua  to  Charles  Gon-  ^ut 
zago,  duke  of  Nevers,  lawful  heir  to  the  laft  duke  Vin-  f  ranee!  ‘° 
cent,  who  died  in  1627.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
emperour,  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  almoft  all  the  ftates  of  Italy ;  but  the  arms 
©f  France  were  triumphant.  Louis  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  glorioufly  forced  the  pafs  of  Sufa, 
compelled  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  join  him,  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Cafal,  and  returned  to 
combat  the  Huguenots.  In  the  fecond  campaign, 

{1629)  Richelieu,  who  was  named  prime  minifter  with 
unlimited  power,  fignalized  his  military  lkill.  Charles 
Emanuel,  who  had  broken  his  engagements,  being* 
prefted  on  every  fide,  and  his  fortreffes  taken,  died  of 
vexation.  But,  without  defending  to  particulars,  let 
Us  content  ourfelves  with  oblerving,  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1630,  the  Imperialifts  evacuated  Mantua,  of 
which  they  had  taken  pofteftion. 

If  the  French  minifter  had  at  heart  the  glory  of  the  Tiietw® 
ftate,  on  which  his  own  depended,  he  was  no  lefs  at  ten-  fruitlessly 
live  to  fupport  his  own  fortune  againft:  the  cabals  that  attempk 
were  perpetually  fpringing  up.  By  giving  the  king  an 
opportunity  for  exerciftng  liis  courage  in  the  war  of 
Italy,  he  thought  that  he  had  freed  himfelf  from  the 
laneafinefs  given  him  by  the  court  intrigues.  But  Lou¬ 
is  falling  lick  in  Savoy,  and  returning  to  Lyons,  where 
his  diftemper  became  very  dangerous,  the  two  queens, 

Mary  Medici  and  Anne  of  Auftria,  took  advantage  of 
his  weaknefs,  and  determined  him  to  ruin  the  cardinal  $ 

but, 


s 
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but,  after  the  king’s  recovery,  the  nunifter  found  means 
to  difpel  the  ftorm,  which,  notwithftandir.g,  foon  broke 
out  Eh  with  redoubled  violence.  He  already  thought 
of  retiring,  and  was  contriving  means  to  fecure  hl^  tr-  " 
fures,  when  he  luckily  found  an  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  explanation  with  Louis ;  and  the  firfl:  conv 
bon  produced  a  total  change.  Such  is  the  influence 

which  genius  can  acquire  over  a  weak  mind  . 

revenue  was  equal  to  his  power.  He 

of «« 

Marmac,  hwbrother,  the  marefchal  de  Manllac,  who  then  com- 
*  even  on  manded  the  army  in  Piedmont,  a  nobleman  re  pe  a  e 

SIT  fa  hi,  fervices,  Li  him .o be  me lb, .comm.f- 

fioners,  who  were  rather  the  inftruments  of  his  pallion 

4,n  minilte  of  The  Moment  t»,«rf  »£» 

feme  abufes  in  the  command  of  the  army,  w  _ 
then  but  too  common ;  and  the  marefchal  loft  his  life 
on  a  fcaffold.  The  queen  mother  herfelf  Ml 
ancf  was  lent  prifoner  to  Compeigne,  when  « 
her  efcape  to  Bruffels,  where  Ihe  lived  in  want  even 

116  Gaten,  the  king’s  brother,  retired  to  Lorrain,  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf,  as  he  faid,  from  tyranny  ;  and  his  attend- 
ants  were  d^lared  guilty  of  high  treafon  S non  afte 

he  took  arms,  and  drew  the  marefchal  de  Montmorenci 
into  his  rebellion,  which  was  followed  by  new  afts  of 
vengeance.  The  brave  Montmorenci,  who  a  little  De. 
forehad  beaten  the  Imperialifts,  the  Spaniards,  amle 
duke  of  Savoy’s  troops,  at  Vegliana  ;  who"“u£™f  * 
lv  beloved ;  whofe  pardon  every  man  wifhtd  fo  , 
whofe  repentance  deferved  clemency,  was  meicile  / 
given  up  to  the  executioner.  Neither  the  king  nor  ie 
minifter  had  any  idea  of  gaining  men  s  hearts  by 

f°rWhile  thefe  dreadful  executions  were  multiplied  in 
France,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  revived  the  reign  ot 
Louis  XI.  Richelieu  fomented  the  famous  war  in  Ge  > 
many,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  trace  the  progrefs 
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CHAP,  II. 

Ferdinand  II.  difgujls  the  Germans  hy  his  Defpotifm. — - 
State  of  the  North . — Gujiavus  Adolphus  united  with 
France. — Events  of  this  IVar  till  1635. 

WE  have  feen  the  emperour  Ferdinand  II.  follow-  By  what 
ing  the  fteps  of  Charles  V.  openly  attacking  means 
the  Germanic  liberty,  depriving  the  eledor  Palatine  ofhlTmzdt 
his  dominions,  conferring  that  electorate  on  the  duke  of  ^fif 
Bavaria,  crufhing  the  Proteftant  league,  and  fpreading  bieti  a 
terrour  on  every  fide,  by  means  of  his  generals.  But  Gprman^ 
his  defpotifm,  his  ambition,  and  even  his  fucceifes, 
were  lefs  calculated  to  make  him  matter  of  Germany, 
than  to  ftir  up  enemies  againtt  him  ;  and  he  was  doom¬ 
ed  one  day  to  feel,  that  crufhing  the  one  was  arming 
the  other. 

Chrittian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  a  prince  inftruCled  chriflun 
in  the  lciences,  brave,  and  fond  of  glory ;  in  league 
with  France,  England,  and  Holland  $  general  of  the  gainft  hiir* 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in 
quality  of  duke  of  Holftein  ;  for  fome  years  defended 
the  caufe  of  the  unhappy  Frederic  ;  and*  the  celebrated  MansfeId# 
Mansfeld,  who,  having  retired  into  Holland,  increafed 
his  reputation  by  obliging  Spinola  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  had  afterwards  attached  himfelf  to 
the  fervice  of  Chrittian.  But  Ferdinand’s  generals,  Tiiii.wai- 
Tilli  and  Walttein,  joined  to  the  moft  uncommon  car  ftein* 
pacity  a  force  too  much  fuperiour  to  their  opponents. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  after  feeing  the  enemy  in  his  Peace  with 
country,  made  peace  in  1629,  upon  advantageous  terms,  Denmai^* 
agreeably  to  the  wiihes  of  Walttein,  who  by  this  means 
hoped  to  keep  potte  Irion  of  the  dutchy  of  Mecklea* 
burgh,  which  had  been  lately  granted  him  by  the  em¬ 
perour. 

Putting  / 


Ed\a 

igainfit 
the  Pro- 
tdlants. 
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,  A,  Putting  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburgh  and  Mantua 
fTefpot-  un(]er  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  nomination  of  an 
^naSduke  to  the  fee  of  M* deburgh,  though  them  wa 
a  coadjutor  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  were  new  itrokes  or 
Ferdinand’s  defpotic  authority  ;  which  Ee  feemed^  to 
carry  to  the  utmoft  height,  by  his  edift  of 
•“ythe  Proteftants,  without  diftin&on  to  reftore  the 
ecclefiaftical  lands,  of  which  they  had  been  m  poffef- 

lion  ever  fince  the  year  1555,  and  P£f™lttinS  hc  C*' 
tholic  princes  to  drive  out  the  Proteftants  who  weie 
fettled  m  their  dominions ;  the  whole  under  penaity  of 
the  ban  of  the  empire  to  whoever  (hould  oppofe  the 

r.  f  i[it Evident  speeding  neceffarily  infpired  the  great¬ 
er 'liberty  er  alarms,  as  the  cmperour’s  troops,  to  the  number  o 
revivsd  in  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  men,  were  laying  wafte 
,he  £  country;  and  committing  dreadful  ads  of  extortion^ 
Sle”  e  Le,  groaned  nnd.r  .be  £»r»  »poto 
which  he  levied.  According  to  M.  Pfeffel,  the  m 
graviate  of  Brandenburgh  alone  had  paid  twenty  mil- 
hons  of  crowns  in  lefs  than  four  years.  Ferdinand  s 

views  are  expreffed  by  a  famous  faying^  9  _  » 

who  ufed  frequently  to  repeat,  that — 2 ne:  eleElors  m  jt 
be  reduced  to  tie  condition  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  and  the 
bi/hops  to  the  rank  of  chaplains  to  the  emperour. 

'  y  But  at  laft  men’s  eyes  were  opened.  Even  the  prin- 

&  J  of  the  Catholic  league  perceived  the  yoke  wt  h 
of  the  era-  ...  tl  cre  threatened  as  well  as  the  otheis. 
S,  aEblri  *  He.delbog,  f,o„v .banco  .boy  for 
a  deputation  to  the  emperour,  praying  lum  to  reftore 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  to  difuufs  part  of  his  t mops, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  grievances  of  the  ftates.  The 
p.et «  Soral  diet  which  was  held  at  Ratifbon  the  Mowing 
vear  !  650,  (hewed  the  difpofition  of  men  s  minds  in  the 
jilt e.npe-  cjeareft  light.  This  meeting,  before  it  granted  any 
-  Ef  inlfted  on  the  difbanding  of  fixteen  thoufand 
Sffim,  and  .be  difmiffion  of  W,  ten  f 
manded  with  abfolute  power ;  and  to  this  Ferdma 


tlte 

jrour 
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contented,  thinking  that  he  could  enfiire  fuccefs  to  his 
demands.  But  every  thing  was  refuted  him  $  not  only 
the  fucco-urs  which  he  required  for  the  war,  but  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Romans  for  his  fon.  This  was  a 
faint  ary  leflon,  if  he  would  have  taken  counfel  from 
experience. 

However,  the  edid  of  rejhtiition  was  rigorouily  put  in  t>ifcon- 
execution.  Except  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  mar-  *edn*s 
grave  of  Brandenburgh,  all  the  Proteflant  princes  fob-  edit*  of 
mitted,  as  they  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  power  to  reftitutioh 
fefift.  They  teflified  their  difeontent  only  by  complaints ; 
and  the  murmurs  grew  to  foch  a  height,  that  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria  propoted  to  let  that  fatal  edid  fltzp  forty 
years.  The  emperour,  on  the  contrary,  would  Men  to 
nothing,  and  redoubled  his  violences ;  but  "the  time  was 
come  when  the  liberty  of  Germany  was  to  find  an 
avenger  in  Guftavus  Adolphus.  To  be  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  hero,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  fome  idea  of 
the  fiate  of  the  North,  and  efpecially  of  Sweden,  at 
that  period. 

From  the  time  of  Guftavu-s  Vafa  we  meet  with  Nothin? 
fcarcely  any  thing  mterefling  in  the  North.  Neither  !mereftins 
the  w&rs  of  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Poles,  and  Mufcovites,  North 
againft  one  another,  nor  the  revolutions  that  happened  ?™ee^e 
m  thofe  countries,  where  the  feeptre  paffed  from  hand  nuftavu? 
to  hand  at  the  pleafure  of  the  ftrangett,  liave  any  con-  Vala“ 
n  ex  ion  with  the  general  lyfiem  of  Europe.  Let  us  ob- 
ferve  in  a  few  words  the  mofi  remarkable  fads. 

Eric,  fon  of  Guflavus  Vafa,  having  loft  his  crown  Ericde- 
and  liberty  by  a  fentence  of  the  dates  of  Sweden,  which  pofed  iu 
found  him  guilty  of  feveral  crimes,  his  brother  John  Swcdan‘ 
was  fobftituted  in  his  place,  who.  attempted  in  vain  to  Sohc, 
refto re  the  Catholic  religion,*  which  he  profefled.  He  unfvf“ 
died  in  1C92.  It  is  remarked,  that  he  had  no  phyfi- 
eian  ;  fo  totally  were  the  arts  dill  unknown  in  that 
country.  Sigifmond,  fon  of  John,  who  fome  years  be-  sigifmond 
fore  had  been  dtded  king  of  Poland,  joined  his  pater-  ^cp00uf^0^ 
nal  dominions  to  that  crown  $  but  his  too  great  zeal  hiszeal  for 

/•  theCatho® 

I°r  lie  reli- 
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for  the  Catholic  religion  drawing  on  him  the  hatred^f 

p4d  «»“’  Charles  IX.  his  »nde,  pu«  ,»  h»  room 

The  Poles  en°a^ed  in  a  war  for  Sigifmond,  but  with 
Charles  The  Poles  enbag  his  death,  and 

ix.  father  out  iucceis  ;  Charles  Kept auc  a  vn. 

vusAdoi-  in  161X  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  the  ramou 

^This  was  the  time  when  Ruffia  fell  a  prey  to  civil 
wars  The  czar  Theodore  had  given  orders  to  put  to 
death  his  brother  Demetrius,  and  was  himfelf  po.foned, 
nr  at  leaft  is  imagined  to  have  been  poifoned,  by  h 
brother  in  law  Borris,  who  had  advifed  him  to  comm 
the  murder,  and  fucceeded  to  the  crown  Soon  after 
several  came  from  Lithunia  a  young  man,  who  affirmed  t  ^ 
counter-  »  was  pr’mce  Demetrius ;  and,  being  PP 

Poliffi  army,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  But 
rnetrius.  ,  .  t  bljn2;  filled  with  foreigners  and  Catholics, 

foon  b  can  e  an  objed  of  deteftation  to  the  Ruffians ; 
when  Zufci  a  nobleman  of  diftindion,  having  railed  a 

eSi«.  fl»  him.  »»<>  P'*«d  "B  himSte 

but  another  impoftor  appearing,  (who  cahed  himielt  Uie 
true  Demetrius,  and  claimed  the  crown  as ;  me  ) 
marching  towards  Mofcow  with  the  troops  of  Signmond 
kins  of  Poland,  the  boyards,  or  Ruffian  lords,  dethron- 
ed  Zufki ;  but,  notwithftanding,  refufed  to  acknowle  ge 
nretender  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  affaffins.  Oth 
'  roiinterfeits  perfohating  Demetrius,  appeared  upon  the 
ftTe  Tnd  ftafoed  it  with  blood.  Ruffia,  immerfedin 
barbarity  at  that  time,  prefented  only  dreadful  fped  - 
cles  to  which  polifhed  nations  paid  little  attention. 

But  young  Guftavus  Adolphus  (hewed  himfelf  wor- 

Glorious  ,  ml  Y°  g-  „  ti1P  attention  of  al  Europe.  Scarce 
beginnings  thy  of  attracting  the  attention  or  r  ,  •  r  if 

ofGAdai  was  he  feated  on  the  throne,  when  he  ugnalized  hin 
Ad  ‘  a„a;nft  the  Danes,  who  were  enemies  to  his  cr”.n- 

->™Vf  of  .ho  P«.c=  «  »b,ch  b. 
n.nn(i  ;n  need,  be  applied  himfelf  to  the  dutus  ui  gu 
vernment  and  remedied  the  public  evils  by  judicious 
laws  and  a  wile  adminiftration.  In  a  war  ^ 
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Ruffians  he  conquered  aim  oft  all  Finland,  which  was 
Teemed  to  him  by  a  treaty.  The  king  of  Poland  treat¬ 
ing  him  as  an  ufurper,  and  refuting  the  peace,  which  he 
always  offered  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  marched  vic¬ 
torious  into  Pruffia,  Livonia,  and  Lithunia  $  after 
which  a  truce  of  fix  years,  concluded  with  Sigifmond 

in  1629,  enabled  him  to  turn  his  arms  againft  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II. 

To  this  ftep  he  was  determined  by  feveral  motives.  Motives 
The  emperour  had  encouraged  and  fuccourecl  the  king  which 
of  Poland,  difmificd  the  Swedilh  ambaffadours  with  ?oth=  w™ 
contempt,  and  formed  a  projed  for  acquiring  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  tranquillity  of  Europe,  'r  inan 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  the  interefl  of  the  Proteflant 
religion,  all  contributed  to  furnilh  reafons  or  pretences 
for  a  war.  hewer  mptives  were  fufficient  to  inflame 
the  heart  of  a  hero. 

Luckily  his  political  talents  were  equal  to  his  courage.  !  *3 ;  * 
He  negotiated  alliances  with  all  the  powers ;  and  car-  between 
dmai  Richelieu  eagerly  embraced  an  opportunity  fo  France  & 
correfpondent  to  his  own  views.  At  the  beginning  of Sweden' 
the  year  1631,  was  concluded  the  famous  treaty  "be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns,  by  which  Guftavus  obliged  bim- 
felf  to  keep  up  an  army  of  thirty  fix  thoufand  men,  and 
Louis  XIII.  engaged  to  pay  him  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  livres  annually.  This  fubfidy  was  very  fmall  for 
fuch  an  enterprife ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden’s  principal 
refources  were  in  his  own  genius  and  talents. 

.Adive,  indefatigable,  prudent,  and  intrepid,  this  Great qua- 
prince  was  a  perfed  mailer  of  the  art  of  war.  He  took li,ies  °f 
his  meafures  with  confummate  prudence,  put  them  in  Cuftavus- 
execution  with  aftonifhing  vigour,,  kept  his  troops  in 
the  undell  difciphne,  animated  them  by  his  example, 
captivated  them  by  his  generous  bounty,  and,  in  a  word' 
inlpired  them  with  his  own  heroifm.  Officers  and  fol- 
diers  were  eager  to  defy  all  dangers  for  his  fake.  He  , 
was  then  thirty  five  years  of  age,  and  had  all  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  an  old  general.  His  army,  which  at  firft  con- 

lifted 
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fiftcd  of  onlv  fifteen  thoufand  men,  was  foon  increafed 

fo  forty  thoufand  ;  crowds  flocking  from  every  quarter 

to  range  themfelves  under  his  ftandards. 

Havins  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  dies  of  R  * 
Aftonith-  rlavi  g  •  j  MprHpnhuruh,  he  took 

injfuccefs  Rutjen,  &c.  Pomerania  and  MecKienDurgu, 

ot  ws  firft  F  °  f  t  n  the  Oder  by  affault ;  fecured  Branuen- 

Canipa‘ga'  burgh  by  a  treaty  with  the  elector  ■  prevailed  on^the 

-  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  attacked  y  >  P '  , 

ifts,  to  give  him  the  command  of  his  troops  ;  attacked 

Tilli  before  Leipfic,  and  with  his  Swedes  game 
torv  fo  much  the  more  glorious,  as  the  Saxons  « 
routed  at  the  firft  onfet.  Three  months  after  this  bat¬ 
tle,  Franconia,  Suabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  even 
Palatinate,  were  in  the  power  of  the 
The  Pro-  The  Proteftants  had  at  firft  refufed  J  .  ,  2 

teftants  h  h  j  general  affembly  held  at  Leipfic  they  h 
IZT  aS  to  require,  with  their  fwords  m  then;  hands  the 

re,ota-  rc-eftablilhment  of  the  libert.es  of  the  emPire>  “i1  , 

abolition  of  the  cdift  concerning  the  chu ch glands 
But  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  the  empe  ou 
delays,  had  at  laft  determined  them  to  aclopt  the  m  a- 
fure  which  was  nioft  to  their  advantage.  He  even  did 
not  negleft  to  excite  the  zeal  for  religion,  winch  is  al¬ 
ways  of  fuch  efficacious  influence.  .  ,  .l 

This  campaign  paved  the  way  for  new  triu  ■  r 
Second*  following  year.  Count  Tilli  had  again  entere  ran  o- 
cnpa^n.  b°t  Guftavus  drove  him  back  as  tar  as  bav..n~, 

and”  after  taking  Donawert,  fwam  his  army  over  the 

Tilli nain.  Lech,  in  his  prefence.  In  the  defence  of  M  pafl  ^ 
He  had  r  u  ^rnij  an  ilhiftrtons  man,  but  woo  uad  a  1 

before  tarnifhed  his  glory,  by  delivering 
*  M»^-  to  all  the  barbarities  which  an  unbridled  foldiery,  dem 
bUIgh-  tute  of  honour,  is  capable  of  committing.  Thnty 
thoufand  inhabitants  loft  their  lives  on  thato^ancr., 
and  the  flames  devoured  what  the  fword  could  no.  e- 

Waiftein  ^  Walftein  ftiil  remained  to  the  en?Pe™"^  Bc|for  he 
tepuifes  pored  to  the  command  with  unlimited  p  ■  ( 
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mfifted  upon  that^condition)  he  joined  the  army  in  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  re  pul  fed  Guftavus,  who  attacked  him  in  his  in- 
trenchments  near  Nuremberg  ;  recovered  Bohemia, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Saxorts  ;  and  invad¬ 
ed  Saxony,  where  he  took  Leipfic.  The  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  fLnv  to  the  affiftance  of  the  elector  ;  but  the  battle  Battle  of 
of  Lutzen,  near  Leipfic,  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  L£rzen> 
the  great  Guftavus.  He  was  flain  in  the  battle,  either  Cutous 
bj  treachery,  as  was  rumoured,  or  by  the  enemy  *  but 

.duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  his  lieutenant  general 
gained  a  complete  victory.  5 

Thus  died  a  virtuous  hero,  who  ought  not  to  be  con-  Herein, 
founded  with  the  deftroyers  of  mankind.  The  book  ed  the 
written  by  Grotius,  on  the  Right  of  War  and  Reace,  was  G^f 
found  m  his  tent,  and  he  had  made  it  his  ordinary  ftu- 
dy.  Another  conqueror  would  have  detefbd  this  work, 
which  defends  the  rights  of  nature  again#  the  iniuftice 
and  cruelty  of  its  oppreffors.  The  blood  fpilt  by  Guf¬ 
tavus  Adolphus  is  to  be  imputed  to  Ferdinand.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  daughter  Chriftina,  then  only  fix 
years  of  age  ;  and  the  government  was  managed  by  the 
chancellor  Oxenftiern.  S  y  ' 

At  Vienna  and  Madrid,  public  rejoicings  were  made  shameful 

for  an  event,  doubtlefs  fortunate  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria 

m‘rWMrh  ihffe  very  rejoicings  turned  to  its  frame!  dSuftf 
rmiiplV,  did  not  blufh  to  be  prefent  at  a  burlefque  th*1 
piece,  caLed-—  'The  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  "'It  js  ^”nce* 
true,  that  in  all  ages  and  nations,  the  populace  have 
been  guilty  of  fimilar  excefFes ;  but  they  are  not,  on 
that  account,  lefs  unbecoming  in  the  better  fort  •  *and 
can  they  be  excufed  in  a  prince  ?  What  idea  of  de¬ 
cency  could  men  entertain  at  that  time  ? 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  by  introducing  s6„, 
Givifions,,well  turned  the  affairs  of  the  Proteftants  Riv'aKhip 
notwithflanding  their  viftory  ;  the  ele&or  of  Saxony 
and  the  chancellor  of  Oxenftiern  each  claiming  the  fu-  of  Saxony 
periority  :  but  at  laft  it  was  determined,  that  the  war  SS2*0’ 
Should  be  continued  till  the  perpetual  eftablilhment  of 

the 
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the  Germanic  freedom  and  liberty  of  confcience  ;  that 
affairs  (hould  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor, 
j  ,j  at  none  0f  the  parties  fhould  enter  into  any  trea- 
AtSlh  «h.  rntoo»  confcnt  . 

thp  confederates.  The  elector  of  Saxony  fingly  pm- 
tefted  a<rainft  a  'decifion  favourable  to  the  Swedes  ;  and 
Oxenftiern  (hewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  generdconfi- 
1  nrp  uv  reftorirK7  the  conquefts  made  by  uuita\us  m 
die  Palatinate  to  the  children  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic 
V  who  was  lately  dead.  He  renewed  the  alliance  wi  . 
France,  which  Jas  then  difturbed  by  the  civil  wars  oe- 
tween  the  king  and  his  brother ;  but  Germany,  much 
r.  imhanriv  was  a  vaff  theatre  of  carnage.  . 

Tne  emperour  irrecoverably  loft  his  only  remaining 
■  great  general.  Ditpleafed  with  the  imperious  temper 
£  wSfcin,  he  again  deprived  him  of  the  command  , 
upon  which,  that  general  entered  0  ^ 

x»  the  =n™»  7^JT.1  J 

tlrv  This  revenge,  whether  the  circumftances  render- 
fd  ft  neceffary  or  not,  proves  the  weaknefs  to  which  he 
found  himfelf  reduced.  We  imagine  that  we  tee 
Henry  III.  affaffmating  the  duke  of  Guife,  becaufe  he 

“Stll'S  the  viciffituto  of  war. 

The  archduke  having  beCeged  Nordiinguen ,r .Suable 
Wrimar  came  to  the  affiftance  or  the  place,  and  attack 

dt  but  .oT»5  f  b6.d,  Of  wW  i»  co»fcq»™« 

which  the  allies  received  a  French  garrifon  into  Alface  , 
Philiplburgh  was  ceded  to  France  by  Sweden ;  and  th 
cardinal  d!  la  Valette,  fon  of  the  duke  dEpernon^a- 
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rived  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  join  the  duke  of  Wei¬ 
mar,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Proteftants, 

We  may  cafily  imagine  the  reproaches  vented  againft  The  zeai- 
Richelieu,  on  account  of  this  war,  by  the  herd  of  Ca-  °hus1.Ca* 
thohcs.  He  had  taken  great  care,  from  the  firft,  to  looted 
ftipulate  with  Guftavus,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
fhould  receive  no  damage  ;  but  few  perfons  were  capa- 
ble  of  hearing  reafon  in  favour  of  fuch  a  piece  of  policy, 
while  they  faw  things  only  in  that  light  which  alarmed 
their  zeal.  A  Spanilh  cardinal,  in  full  confiftory,  had 
accufed  Urban  VIII.  of  betraying  the  caufe  of  religion, 
becaufe  he  did  not  publilh  a  crufade  in  favour  of  Fer¬ 
dinand. 


In  thefe  conjundtures,  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  either  ,6Jf. 
from  difcontent  or  fear,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Prague  Tre*w.of 
with  the  emperour.  They  fettled  between  them  the  between 
attair  of  the  benefices,  and  determined  the  fate  of  the  ,he  ele‘a<"' 
princes  and  dates  of  Germany ;  excluded  the  children  m/ST* 
of  the  erector  Palatine  forever  from  the  amnedy,  as  well  emPerou?* 
as  all  thole  who  had  any  lhare  in  the  former  troubles  of 
Bohemia ;  and  agreed  that  the  empire  Ihould  raife  an 
army  to  drive  out  the  Swedes  and  French.  One  of  the 
articles  bore,  that  the  Protedants  fhould  continue  forty 
years  longer  in  pofleflion  of  the  benefices  which  they 
had  ^enjoyed  fince  1552.  This  was  at  lead,  in  feme 
meafure,  cancelling  the  edid  of  reditution  ;  but  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  defpotifm  dill  fliewed  itfclf  without  difguife, 

Germany  was  at  fird  filled  with  clamours.  Univer-  The  Prc» 
fal  indignation  was  kindled,  that  two  princes  fhodd  tefta,ms 
arrogate  to  themfelves  fo  great  authority  over  the  whole  Rafter0 
Germanic  body.  But  men’s  minds  were  calmed  by  de-  g[e‘attcsom’ 
grees.  The  Protedants,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  P 
Cafiel,  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Prague ;  and  thus 
France  and  Sweden  were  reduced  almod  to  their  own 
forces.  Richelieu,  in  order  to  attach  the  duke  of  Wei-  France* * 
mer  to  the  league,  not  only  furnifhed  him  with  troops  tullX 
and  money,  but  made  him  a  prefen t  of  Alface,  which  Weimar, 

was  to  defeend  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  as  a  principality 
of  the  empire,  *  J 

Vol.  V. 
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It  was  about  the  time  when  t>e  Swedes  made  their 
firft  campaigns  againft  Ferdinand  that  the  duke  of  Or^ 
leans  had  ratted  the  ftsndard  of  rebellion.  Thu  vola  le, 
weak  and  reftlefs  prince,  always  guided  by  worthies 
favourites,  but  whom  he  conftantly  fecrtficed  when -at 
fuited  his  own  convenience,  was  fupported  by  Ohc..e 
duke  of  Lorrain,  whofe  fitter  he  had  privately  married. 
We  have  feen  the  marcfchal  de  Montmorenci  fall  a  1  * 
tim  to  the  rebellion  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  oy 
Gallon  ;  nor  had  the  duke  of  Lorrain  reafon  to  ap- 
plaud  himfelf  for  the  fteps  which  he  had  taken.  H  \ 
ng  twice  promifed  to  abandon  the  rebellious  prince, 
and  twice  broken  his  word,  he  loft  the  dutchy  of  Bar, 

and  even  Nanei,  in  1633.  l.  the 

The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  _ wl 
university  of  Louvain  maintained  to  be  indiffoluble, 
was  dcdLd  null  by  that  of  Paris  5  and  it  was  cancelled 
by  the  parliament,  as  contrary  to  tne  taws  of  the  kin^ 
(lorn.  In  faft,  the  king’s  confent,  which  is  neceflary  1 
fuch  cafes,  appeared  the  more  indifpenftble,  M ;  Gallo  ■ 
was  orefumptive  heir  of  the  crown.  The  quanei  i>c 
Tween  the  two  brothers  Hill  fubiifted,  under  fome  ap¬ 
pearances  of  accommodation. 
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Prance  at  JVar  with  the  whale  Honfe  of  Attjlna . 

thus  in  Catalonia  and  Portugal. 


■  Revolt'.' 


pefignot  ARDINAL  Richelieu,  though  involved  in  trou- 
aUacking  {  bies  an(j  furrounded  by  confpiracies,  refolved  upon 

of  Auto.  arTopen  war  againft  the  whole  hou  e  of  Auftna;  a  ha¬ 
zardous  undertaking,  but  well  calculated  for  Jewing 
him  in  his  high  ftatiou.  He  made  hnafelf  g 

multiplying  the  difficulties  of  government.  Bef.des,  the 
glory  of  the  ftate  was  coanefted  with  the 
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mini  ft  er,  provided  refources  could  be  found  e&ual  to  the 
greatncfs  of  the  deftgn.  1 

Never  were  circumftahces  more  favourable  for  an  tfnam 
attack  upon  Spain.  The  .war  with  Holland  ftill  conti-  humbled 
nucd  ;  and  the  Spaniards  funk  under  the  efforts  of  that  tend!01” 
imaii  repubhc,  whofe  naval  forces  had  deprived  them 
°i  i-n’  an^  t^e  'oc^  ^cquifitions  of  the  Portuguefe  in 

\ndlfS;  no1r  the  prince  of  Orange,  Frederic  Freder?a 
Henry  who  fucceeded  his  brother  Maurice  in  162  c,  lefs  Henry 
fucccfsful  by  land.  In  1632  the  Flemidi  lords  having  d“la 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  ered  their  country  into  a  *  ‘ 
republic,  he  took  advantage  of  thefe  troubles,  rfiadehim- 
felt  matter  °f  feveral  places,  particularly  Maeftricht,  and 
defeated . I  appenheim,  a  celebrated  general  in  the  Impe- 
rial  fervice,  who  was  afterwards  flairi  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen .  So  greatly  was  the  court  of  Spain  humbled,  that 
though  peace  was  offered  to  the'Dutch  on  very  honour-’ 
able  terms,  the  repblic  refufed  to  treat. 

Richelieu  made  a  treaty  with  Holland,  by  which  the' 
partition  of  the  Low  Countries  was  fettled  beforehand,  L«Sf 
as  it  the  con  quell  had  been  certain  ;  after  which  he  with  th(* 
lent  a  herald  to  declare  war  again#  the  Cardinal  Infant,  WarL 
the  new  governouf  of  thole  provinces,  on  pretence  of  an  SSI 
attempt  made  by  the  Spaniards  againft  the  eleftor  of  sfain. 

1  reves,  who  was  an  ally  of  Fiance.  But  the  finances 
were  exhaufted  j  the  cardinal’s  houfehoid,  which  was 
more  fp.encud  than  the  king’s,  alone  fwallowed  up  four 
millions  a  year.  There  was  no  refource  but  in  the 
woiul  expedient  of  money  edicts;  contrary  to  the  nood  . 

the  uzue,  ana  equally  ruinous  to  the  prince  and  peo-  fradvan^ 
p^e.  A  bed  of  juffice  was  foon  held,  in  which  the  par- 
Jiament  was  obliged  to  regtfter  forty  two  of  them  at 
on<'et  without  examination  or  even  reading.  Henry  IV. 
and  Sulli  purfued  very  different  meafures. 

Accordingly  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  Germany  firrt 
mouldered  away  for  want  of  proviffons.  The  firft  earn-  E3ign  in 
naign  was  every  where  unfuccefsfnl,  except  in  the  Val- 
'•-line,  where  the  duke  of  Rohan  maintained  himfelf‘u!-  1 
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with  a  few  troops  againft  the  9f  "gavoy 

while  the  marefeha  the  king  could  make  no  progrefs  1 
and  P^rma,  allies  °f  the  king,  c  meafure  owing 

in  Italy.  This  ill  luccels  .vas  Holland 

to  their  miftanderftanding.  ^  <f  having 

"w.  cmp*«."  •»  “T1  *»5fSS5  & 

■tunate  t0.tl-°, of  Lorrain  and  the  celebrat- 

accompanied  b)  t..e  du  .  p;cardv  palled  the 

ed  John  cle  Wf!thl  HX?of  e“£  »d  <«■ 

Somme,  ma  e  I'm  e  Spaniards  ravaged  Burgundy, 

rour  m  the  capital.  1  ,  advantage  from 

,„d  St,  jean  £  Um,  ! 

thclc  fucceiks.  i  .  .  r  .  urnvPrv  that  they 

in  Burgundy,  held  °ut  ^ce  oKionde  had  raifed  that 
raifed  the  fiege.  The  pnnceo  enemv.  That  town, 

of  Dole,  in  oper  to  °PP  ‘  £  ■  XIV.  almoft  the 
which  afterwards  fuomitted  to  Louis  A  ^  ft 

moment  he  appeared  e  ore  the  jnvafion  of 

Conde  three  months.  rulHefs  both  by  their  bad 

the  Spanurds  w^as  ren  t  e  .^ich  the  French  have  in 

Tdefenfive  war,  where  thecal  and  courage  of  the  na¬ 
tion  make  amends  for  every  other  warn  mQr£ 

The  more  misfortunes  that  betel  > tn*  1 -lft’r  who  was 

violent  were  the. clamours  again  ^  ^  ta;.es  w;th 

detefted  by  the  pc°P  e  on  *  0red  to  a  thoufand 

which  they  were  loaded  and  and  the  in_ 

dangers  from  the  hat  re  o  .  g  0rlean3  and  the 

tr,6“fd°  So®“  l«td  made  general  of  the 

count  de  boutons,  __  Fim  t0  bc  affal- 

army  in  Picardy,  mime  a  p  ^  the  blow  would 

finated  in  the  kings  apaitm  ,  fig, 

infallibly  have  been  ftruck,  had  the  duke  gn  ^ 
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nal  to  the  murderers ;  but  he  was  withheld  by  remorfe 

or  fear^  and  thefe  two  princes  privately  withdrew  foon 
after. 

bather  Cauffin,  a  Jefuit,  who,  though  pofTdTed  nei¬ 
ther  of  genius  nor  prudence,  yet  by  his  office  of  confef- 
for  had  a  powerful  influence  over  Louis  XIII.  was  very 
near  effecting  what  had  been  fruitleffiy  attempted  by 
the  able{t  heads  in  the  nation.  By  exafpcrating  the 
mind  of  his  fuperftitious  penitent,  reprefenting  the  car¬ 
dinal  as  the  oppredor  of  the  queen  mother,  the  tyrant 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  above  all,  the  fupport  of  heretics, 
he  encouraged  him  to  get  rid  of  that  minider.  But 
this  awkwardly  contrived  fcheme  was  foon  difeovered, 
and  ended  in  the  banilhrpent  of  Cauffin.  Richelieu* 
not  without  good  reafon,  diftruded  the  Jefuits,  to  whom 
he  aferibed  fome  of  the  libels  publifhed  againft  his  per- 
fon  and  minidry.  He  had  been  on  the  point  of  ban- 
ilhing  them,  upon  account  of  a  feditious  book  publifhed 
by  Santarelli,  one  of  their  fraternity  ;  but  they  diffi- 
^pated’thofe  dorms  by  their  addrefs  and  credit. 

Meantime  the  war  continued,  notwithdanding  the 
efforts  of  Urban  VIII.  to  reconcile  the  powers,  and 
fome  infincere  negotiations,  carried  on  with  more  arti¬ 
fice  than  defire  of  peace.  We  fhall  take  a  Ihort  view 
of  the  principal  events.  The  duke  of  Rohan  lod  the 
Valteline  for  want  of  fupplies.  But  the  count  d’Har- 
court  recovered  the  ifles  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Hono- 
rat  on  the  coad  of  Provence,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1635.  The  prince  of  Conde  mifear- 
ried  at  the  liege  of  Foptarabia,  as  he  had  done  before 
Dole  ;  and  Richelieu  revenged  himfelf  for  that  misfor¬ 
tune  on  the  duke  de  la  Valette,  whom  he  hated.  He 
was  accufed  of  not  having  fuccoured  the  prince ;  com- 
miffioners  were  appointed  for  his  trial,  at  which  the 
king  prefided  m  perfon  when  fentence  was  given  j  and 
the  duke  was  condemned  to  be  executed  in  effigy 

Under  a  rod  of  iron,  judice  mud  infallibly  lofe  her 
power. 
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Ferdinand  IT.  died  in  1637,  after  a  re>n  of 
teen  years.  This  emperour  had  created  twenty  two 
princes,  fixty  counts,  and  One  hundred  and  twenty  bo¬ 
rons  of  the  empire,  probably  with  a  view  to  w.c  m  ,ey 
by  the  fale  of  titles,  or  to  purchafe  creatures.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  who  had  been  ab 
ready  eledled  king  of  the  Romans;  an  eie  ion  .g^i 
which  a  proteft  had  been  entered  by  the  count  Palatine, 
and  the  archbilhop  of  Treves,  becaufe  they  had  . 
been  fummoned  to  the  diet.  France  and  Sweden  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  this  emperour  ;  and  the  ravages 
of  war,  though  ftill  fct  fatal  to  both  parties,  were  conti- 

nued  without  intermiflion.  '  ,  r 

Though  the  Swedilh  army  under  the  pommand  of 
Bannier  had  gained  a  glorious  vidory  at  Wiftoc  in  p- 
per  Saxony,  they  found  themfelves  closely  preffed  by 
General  Gallas.  Weimar  loft  a  battle,  ra  which  the 
duke  of  Rohan  was  killed  by  his  fide  ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards  gained  eight  fucceffive  vide  ores  in  1638.  1  he 

decifive  battle  of  Rheinfcld  put  into  his  hands  four 

generals  ;  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Worth,  was  con¬ 
duced  in  triumph  to  Paris.  Weimar  died  next  year, 
while  his  whole  thoughts  were  taken  up  Will  his  vatt 
defigns.  The  Swedes  retook  Pomerania,  which  they 
had  loft,  advanced  as  far  as  Prague,  and  fell  upon  Si 

fia.  Germany  was  deluged  vyith  blood,  and  overipiead 

with  hideous  ruin  :  every  day  its  wounds  bled  atrelh. 
Had  Ferdinand  forefeen  the  effedfs  of  his  amoitiou 
'  violence,  would  he  ever  have  kindled  this  flame  .  And 
to  warn  him  of  the  conferences,  was  not  the  examp  e 
of  Charles  V.  fufficient,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  ot 

I  C* 

0£  Whatever  fucceffes  Spain  met  with  in  this  war,  which 
was  continued  againft  her  twenty  five  years,  no  power 
loft  more  before  its  conclufion.  A  grand  fleet,  whic 
Olivarez  had  equipped  againft  Sweden,  was  oeftroyed 
on  the  coaft  of  England  by  the  D.utcn  admi.al  /aq 
Tromp,  who  has  rendered  his  name  immortal.  Soot? 
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after,  the  republic  made  the  important  conqueft  of  Mo- 
kcca  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  which  it  has  kept  ever  fince. 
Holland  railed  herfolf  on  the  ruins  of  that  vafl  monar¬ 
chy,  turning  the  faults  of  its  government  to  her  own 
advantage  ;  and  that  government  continued  to  provoke 
the  fubje&s  to  rebellion. 

As  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens  fell  almoft  foiely  i640. 
on  the  Caftilians,  the  other  provinces  pleading  their  pri-  Cataio- 
vileges,  ^  and  refufmg  to  contribute  to  the  multiplied  prefleT 
exigencies  of  the  date,  the  count  duke  d’Qlivarez,  who  <hakesoff 
was  equally  fond  of  defpotifm  with  Richelieu,  refolved  Shyoke. 
to  extort  by  lorce  what  it  was  neceffary  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  by  prudence  ;  and  fent  pofitive  orders  into  Catalonia 
for  levying  troops  and  railing  money.  The  Catalans 
font  deputies  to  t lie  court,  who  fpoke  too  boldly,  and 
were  irpprifoned.  Other  violences  committed  in  the 
province  irritated  that  naturally  untradable  people,  and 
even  the  facred  things  were  profaned  and  carried  away. 

Tne  bifhop  of  Girona  fulminated  an  excommunication 
againfl  thofo  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  profanation  5 
and  this  was,  as  it  were,  a  lignal  of  fodition.  The  city 
of  Barcelona  dew  to  arms,  and  the  rebellion  became 
generah  1  he  Catalans  wanted  to  form  a  republic ; 
but,  being  too  weak  to  refill;  the  forces  of  Philip  iv! 
gave  themfolves  to  France  in  1641. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  is  foil!  more  extraordina-  PhiHp  IV 
ry*  Portuguefo,  chagrined  by  their  Ioffes,  hum-  lofes 

bled  to  the  lowed  degree  of  weaknefs,  crufhed  under  tugal‘ 
the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  tranfported  with  national  hatred, 
had  long  been  eager  to  break  their  fetters ;  when  their 
difeontent  was  carried  to  the  higbeft  pitch,  by  an  order 
obliging  all  the  nobility,  under  pain  of  confifcation  of 
tneir  fiefs,  to  take  arms  for  the  reduction  of  Catalonia. 

A  confpiracy  had  been  carried  on  with  impenetrable  The  dui« 
iecrefy,  for  three  years,,  in  favour. of  the  duke  of  Era-ofBra* 
ganza,  whofe  family  had  been  unjuflly  deprived  of  the  ling* 
fucceffion  to  the  crown  by  Philip  II.  and  the  confpira- 
tors  executed  their  defign  in  a  moment,  when  they  fa-  ofbiqod. 
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crificed  only  two  vi&ims,  Vafconcellos  the  minifter, 
who  oppreffed  his  country,  and  his  fecretary.  lhe  U- 
mid  Braganza,  roofed  by  the  courage  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  at  laft  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
crowned  by  the  name  of  John  IV.  Lifbon,  lett  e  in 

tranquillity,  gave  itfelf  up  to  rejoicing,  and  almoft  no 

refiftance  was  made  in  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
Spaniards  difappeared,  and  Portugal  only  changed  its 
matter.  This  revolution  is  lingular  in  its  kind.  # 
Philip,  funk  in  a  difgraceful  lethargy,  was  entire  y 
ienorant  of  this  ftrange  piece  of  news,  while  it  echoed 
through  every  corner  of  Europe  ;  but  at  laft  there  was 
a  neceffity  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth.— Sire,  faid 
Olivarez,  the  duke  of  Braganza  has  been  unzvife  enough  to 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  eleBed  king  of  Portugal ;  you  will  gam 
by  it  a  confifeation  of  twelve  millions  ;  to  which  the  ki  g 
replied — Let  order  be  taken  for  if,  and  continued  his 
amufements.  Naples,  emboldened  by  thefe  examples, 
likewife  thebght  of  ftiakmg  off  the  yoke  ;  and  a  c 
fpiracy  was  formed  to  deliver  up  that  kingdom  t 
France  ;  but  the  plot  was  countermined,  and  did  n 

taBeforeephilip  loft  Catalonia  and  Portugal,  the  ho, 
nour  of  the  French  arms  had  been  reftored  by  two  glo¬ 
rious  expeditions.  The  count  d’  Harcourt  .after  defeat, 
ing  the  marquis  de  Leganez  near  Cafal,  haftened  to  th- 
ficge  of  Turin,  where  prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  a.ready 
maker  of  the  town,  was  attacking  the  citadel.  Bu. 

Harcourt  was  himfelf  befieged  in  his  camp  by  LePan'  ’ 
and,  though  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  a  famine  lor  tw 
and  twenty  days,  carried  his  point,  notwithftanding 
many  obftacles.  When  John  de  Werth  heard  of  this 
extraordinary  exploit,  he  exclaimed,  in  o.c  mna  1 
had  rather  be  general  Harcourt  than  emperour.  On  t  . 
other  fide,  three  jnarefchals  of  France  took  A 
which,  according  to  an  old  proverb,  was  faid  to  be  im¬ 
pregnable  ;  and  the  conqueft  was  made  more  illuftnous 

by  four  battles  which  the  cardinal  infant  fought  for 
relief. 
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The  emperour  was  likewife  very  near  lcfing  his  capi-  Vienna 
tal ;  to  befiege  which  the  French  and  Swedifh  army,  ^obmi- 
reinforcec!  in  Germany  by  the  troops  of  Heffe,  Brunf-  m. 
wic,  and  Lunenburgh,  was  on  its  march;  and  Vienna 
neceiiarily  have  fallen,  had  not  the  enterprife  been 
rendered  abortive/  by  the.  Ikilful  operations  of  Picolo- 
mini.  ^  ^ 

It  would  be  equally  fuperfluous  and  tirefome  to  enter  Ne^otia- 
into  the  particulars  of  a  war  fo  complicated,  and  carried  Son*1* 
on  with  fuch  obflinacy  ;  in  which  the  flrength  of  all  within- 
the  powers  was  exhaufted,  even  by  their  vi&ories  as  well  fruaiefj’ 
as  their  defeats.  Peace,  which  is  always  defirable,  be¬ 
came  abfolutely  necelTary,  and  ftill  it  was  impoffible  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclufion.  Each  of  the  belligerent  pow¬ 
ers  aimed  at  its  particular  advantage,  which  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  that  of  its  allies.  None  of  them  was  re¬ 
duced  fo  far  as  to  accept  fhameful  conditions.  The 
negotiations  were  embroiled,  and  broken  off  by  a  thou- 
fand  artifices.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  efpecialiy,  being 
defirous  of  prolonging  the  war,  artfully  eluded  the  pn> 
pofals,  though  he  affedted  a  love  of  peace.  He  dreaded 
that  Sweden  would  defert  the  alliance,  and  treat  fepa- 
rately,  becaufe  fhe  might  turn  it  to  her  advantage. 

But  a  difagreeable  event  difpelled  his  fears,  and  ferved 
his  political  purpofes. 

Bannier  died  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  againfl: 
Ratifbon,  where  a  diet  was  held  which  favoured  the  Jincfre- 
interefts  of  the  emperour  ;  and  his  death  weakening  the  "ewed 
Swedes,  they  renewed  the  alliance  till  the  general  peace  France* 
Ihould  be  concluded,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were  Sweden* 
figned  at  Hamburgh.  It  was  determined  that  the  trea¬ 
ty  fhould  be  carried  on  at  Munfcer  for  France,  and  at 
Ofnaburg  for  Sweden  ;  fo  that  the  articles  agreed  upon  Preiimi- 
in  one  of  thefe  cities,  fliould  be  thought  equally  con-  ^ene)sea°J 
fented  to  in  the  other-  Such  were  the  preparatory  fteps  of  wdt- 
for  the  peace  of  Weftphalia,  which  was  yet  to  be  pur-  phai-*‘ 
chafed  by  feverai  years  ofCarpage, 


Torilenfgn, 
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Torften-  Torftenfon,  the  worthy  fucceffor  of  Bannier,  met 
fon,  a  with  the  greateft  iuecefs  from  the  time  that  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  army  (1642.)  _  He  took  Leipfic,  af- 
ter  cutting  in  pieces  the  Imperial  and  Saxon  troops  $ 
and  this  good  fortune  infpired  Sweden  with  new  ardour, 
for  the  war, 


C  H  A  I\  IV, 

J^eath  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII. 
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W"  E  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  the  reigu 
-  of  Louis  XIII.  or  rather  of  his  minifter,  which 
I  thall  make  the  fubjeft  of  this  chapter,  referring  other 

matters  to  a  more  convenient  place.  _ 

Richelieu’s  authority  met  with  umverfal  fubmmion  i 
but  he  was  accu fed ,  by  the  whole  nation,  of  uijuttice 
and  tyranny.  He  crulhed  the  fmall  as  well  as  the  great, 
and  took  the  moft  odious  and  pernicious  methods 
for  ratfing  money ;  of  which  we  may  judge,  by  his 
eftablifhing  four  hundred  offices  of  attornies,  which 
neceffariiy  increafed  the  ruinous  abufes  of  chicanery. 
He,  in  a  manner,  (titled  the  voice  of  the  parliament, 
wbofe  remonfl ranees  might  be  of  great  utility,  pro¬ 
vided  they  did  not  'pals  the  proper  bounds.  By  a 
declaration  publifnecHn  a  bed  of  juftice,  that  court 
was  ordered  to  regifter  all  edi&s  concerning  the 
aflairs  of  government  without  deliberation ;  and  as 
to  thofe  concerning  the  revenue,  they  were  to  be 
regiftered  on  the  order  of  the  king,  after  hearing  their 
reprefentations.  That  minifter  difpofed  of  every  thing 
according  to  his  own  pleafure,  He  ftrucit  off  the  heads 
of  the  firft  men  in  the  ftate,  by  arbitrary  fentences ; 
while  he  heightened  the  luffre  of  the  crown  m  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations,  and  made  it  too  formidable  at  home ; 
he  defpifed  the  complaints  of  the  people,  whom  he  ten- 
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dered  every  day  more  unhappy.  Under  fuch  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  factious  incefjantly  breathed  the  fpirit  of 
rebellion.  ^ 

The  count  de  SeifFons  had  made  his  efcape  from  Rebellion 
the  court  in  1636,  and  taken  refuge  in  Sedan ; 
where,  uniting  with  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Guifo,  SoUftrl?6 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  Spain,  he  raifed  an  army 
and  began,  a  civil  war,,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Marfde,  de¬ 
feated  the  marefchal  de  ChaFillon,  who  had  acquired  fo 
great  glory  by  the  taking  of  Arras.  Had  not  the  young 
prince  been  (lain  jn  the  engagement,  his  victory  might 
have  been  followed  by  important  confequences.  The 
dnke  de  Bouillon,  fovereign  of  Sedan,  fpeedily  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  but  preferved  the  views  and  defires 
of  a  rebel. 

Scarce  was  the  ftorm  difpelled,  when  another  arofe.  1642, 
The  king  could  not  live  without  a  favourite.  Hist^|^cs 
gloomy  temper  found  relief  in  thofe  particular  intima-  cinqman 
cies,  where  a  weak  mind  takes  a  timid  revenge  for  the 
conffraint  which  it  labours  under  elfewhere.  The  mi¬ 
ni  fter,  who  was  perpetually  in  danger,  had  fucceeded  in 
turning  the  king’s  favour  upon  young  Cinqmars,  fon  of 
the  marefchal  d’Eiliat  hoping  from  him  a  return  of 
gratitude,  and,  above  all,  flattering  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  governing  him.  But  he  judged  improperly  of 
a  courtier. 

Cinqmars,  who  was  promoted  to  the  pofl:  of  mafter  Cinqrnar* 
of  the  horfe,  difgufled  with  the  king,  and  more  jealous  the  mbur* 
of  the  minifter’s  authority,  refolved  upon  the  ruin  ofter’sde- 
Richelieu  $  and,  in  order  to  effect  it,  (hewed  the  utmoft 
complaifance  for  the  inclinations  and  humours  of  Louis, 
with  whom  he  was  not  before  afraid  to  enter  into  fre¬ 
quent  quarrels.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to 
gain  over  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bouillon  to  his  fedi- 
tious  projects.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  in 
the  name  of  the  former,  for  introducing  the  Spaniards 
into  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  change  the  face  of  the 
government. 

The 
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The  greateft  ftrefs  of  the  war  had  been  turned  upon 
Roufillon-;  the  reunion  of  which  province  to  the  crown 
was  an  enterprife  highly  worthy  of  the  miniftry.  Louis 
commanded  in  perfon,  and  was  mofeThan  ever  captivat¬ 
ed  with  his  favourite.  Richelieu’s  fall  vyas  determiner  , 
and  in  all  appearance  fo  certain,  that  it  was  publicly 
fpoken  of  as  not  far  diftant.  Sick,  and  a  prey  to >  dll- 
quiet,  he  languifhed  at  Tarafcona  in  expectation  of  his 
utter  ruin  ;  when,  by  a  Angular  piece  of  good  fortune, 
dit'eoverino-  the  treaty  with  Spain,  he  gave  information 
of  it  to  the  king.  That  prince  hefitated,  and  was  at  a 
lot's  what  to  believe,  but  at  laft  opened  his  eyes.  Cinq- 
mars  was  arretted,  as  was  likewife  Bouillon,  who  had 
imorudently  been  entrufted  with  an  army  at  Calal, 
where  he  commanded.  Their  confidant  delhou,  fon 
of  the  celebrated  hiftorian,  could  not  efcape  vengeance. 
Richelieu  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  caufec.  their 

trial  to  be  hurried  on.  .  .  , 

The  matter  of  the  horfe  and  de  Thou  were  tried  at 

Lyons,  under  the  eye,  and  agreeably  to  the  withes,  ot 
the  cardinal.  Though  their  crimes  were  far  from  be- 
in"  eoual,  both  were  condemned  to  the  fame  pumlh- 
ment,1  and  loft  their  heads.  The  fecond  was  only  guil¬ 
ty  of  concealing  the  plot,  which  he  difapproved.  I 
fjiouid  nave  palled  for  a  calumniator ,  faicl  he,  had  I  acctijed 
the  kind's  brother,  and  perfons  of  the  firjl  quality,  without 
■proofs  Sufficient  for  their  conviSlion.  But  a  law  of  Louis 
XI.  was  quoted  againft  him,  which,  from  its  exceffive 
feverity,  had  fallen  into  io  total  oblivion,  that  even  the 
maeiftrates  were  unacquianted  with  it,  and  it  was  the 
minifter  who  pointed  it  out  to  the  chancellor.  1  he 
duke  of  Bouillon  purchafed  his  pardon  by  giving  up  the 
principality  of  Sedan,  and  afterwards  obtained  lands  to 
■  a  confiderable  amount  in  exchange.  As  to  the  weak 
Gafton,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  led  his  friends  to  the  leaf- 
fold  he  had  furnifhed  proofs  to  convidt  the  others  ot 
their  guilt,  and  fubmitted  to  live  in  a  private  ftauon. 

It 
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It  is  related,  that  Louis  XIII.  after  his  return  to  Expref- 
Paris,  looking  at  his  watch  on  the  day  when  his  old 
favourite  was  to  fuller,  faid — Within  an  hour ,  the  great  Lathe 
man  will  pafs  his  time  difagreeably.  The  cardinal  at  leafl  mi.nifl;er* 
veiled  his  pafiions  with  an  air  of  grandeur.  After  the 
execution,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words :  Sire ,  your  enemies  are  dead ,  and  your  arms  are 
in  Perpignan.  .  That  important  town  had  been  taken 
from  the  Spaniards. 

Richelieu  drew  near  the  grave;  but  his  pride  and  Dfath.of 
ambition  were  proof  againd  decay.  Though  worn  out  Rlchcheu* 
with  difeafe,  he  came  to  court,  carried  part  of  the  way 
on  the  fhoulders  of  his  guards,  in  a  machine  covered 
with  damafk.  He  imagined  that  he  fhould  furvive  the 
monarch,  and  was  taking  meafures  for  fecuring  the  re¬ 
gency.  Vain  ideas  !  Death  furprifed  him  at  the  age 
of  fifty  feven.  It  was  impofiible  for  any  man  to  believe 
his  protedation  on  his  death  bed,  that,  during  his  whole 
mini  dry,  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  good  of  reli-  1643. 
gion  and  the  date.  Louis  XIII.  expired  the  year  fol-  De\th°f 
lowing.  Mary  Medici,  his  mother,  had  died  a  little  xm. 
before  at  Cologne,  in  exile  and  mifery. 

“  Cardinal  Richelieu  (fays  Mr.  Voltaire)  was  perhaps  Misfor- 
“  the  mod  unhappy  of  the  three,  becaufe  he  was  mod  tunes  at> 

“  hated;  and,  though  labouring  under  a  bad  date  of  on  am-* 

“  health,  was  obliged  to  fupport  an  immenfe  load  with  bition# 

“  hands  bathed  in  blood/’  If  he  dfd  fupport  it  under 
fo  many  vexations,  alarms,  and  dangers,  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  paffion  for  dominion  is  equally  bold  and  inla- 
tiable ;  that,  to  the  ambitious  man,  the  grcated  misfor¬ 
tune  is  the  lols  of  favour ;  that,  accudomed  to  condi¬ 
tion  and  budle,  he  confiders  tranquillity  of  mind  as  a 
kind  of  death.  When  once  engaged  in  that  career,  the 
fweets  of  private  life  are  looked  upon  as  infipid  and  tire- 
fome.  To  how  many  paflions  is  the  human  heart  a 
Have  !  Richelieu,  with  fo  great  a  portion  of  genius  and 
courage,  would  have  deferved  the  highed  encomiums, 
had  he  made  the  happinefs  of  the  monarchy  the  foie  end 
of  his  government. 
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1  referee,  to  another  chapter,  fame  particular  obser¬ 
vations  on  government,  literature,  and  religion.  Bat 
are  rnuft  firft  turn  our  attention  upon  England,  where 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  I.  though  unconnecte 
with  the  general  fyfteta,  from  its  little  influence  on  tne 
•affairs  of  Europe,  yet  is  no  left  worthy  of  our  particular 
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Aemi  of  Charles  I.  in  England,  till  the  War  with  the 

Parliament. 

^  now  come  to  a  remarkable  epoch  a  in  me 
VV  Englifh  hiftory,  when  liberty  (truck  deep  roots  ; 
when  not  only  the  ufurpations,  but  the  juft  prerogatives, 
of  the  crown  were  difputed  and  wrefted  from  rt.  ^  or- 
rid  fcenes  of  violence  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  harmo¬ 
ny  of  a  legal  conftitution  ;  the  whole  government  teem¬ 
ed  not  only  thrown  into  confulion,  but  annihilated  j 
vet  order  fprung  from  this  chaos.  In  a  wore,  frenzy 
and  fanaticism  led,  through  paths  flowing  with  biooo, 
to  a  revolution,  which  the  Enghlh  celebrate  as  the 
fource  of  their  happinefs.  When  we  reflect  upon  tne 
caufo,  we  (hall  be  left  furprifed  at  the  effects 
The  feeds  When  James  I.  imprudently  advanced  the  ir.axiiK 
of  th?  of  abfolute  authority,  without  having  the  ltiength  ne- 
had  been  ceffary  to  fupport  it,  he  only  irritated  the  pcop  e*. 
rownhy  c;te(i  men  of  warm  tempers  to  fatal  difputes,  and  ex* 
James  .  ^  tj,e  crown  to  the  attacks  of  the  parliament. 

Men’s  minds  were  let  to  work  ;  they  acquired  new 
lio-hts,  and  knowledge  fufficieat  to  difeern  that  tne  ioyaj 
prerogative  had  its  limits  ;  but  they  were  too  much 
heated  not  to  overleap  thofe  of  the  national  liberty 
Trom  the  (hock  of  thofe  different  uiterefts,  fiom  thote 
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overftrained  opinions,  neceflarily  lfTued  devouring 
flamed  ° 

Oa  one  fide,  the  king  was  powerful  in  ■himfeH’;  but, 
on  toe  other,  the  nation  furnifhed  the  fubfidies,  without 
ivhich  the  government  could  not  ad. 

‘Charles  I.  though  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  charie*  * 
an  amiable  and  virtuous  prince,  yet,  from  his  defire  to  <i£arrel3 
put  in  pradice  the  principles  of  his  Father,  which  were  pa“iia-he 
not  contefted  under  the  Tudors,  plunged  from  one ment' 
abyis  to  another.  So  early  as  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  (1626)  the  commons  ventured  to  impeach  Buck¬ 
ingham,  the  favourite  minifter,  who,  though  too  worth- 
iefs,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  fon  as  well  as  of  the 
father,  and  had  never  been  attacked  while  the  kings 
continued  abfolute.  Charles  forbid  the  impeachment, 
and  demanded  a  fpeedy  fubfidy  ;  giving  them  to  un¬ 
derhand,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  he  could  very  eafily 
abolifh  parliaments,  as  had  been  done  by  fo  many  other 
monarchs. 


i  ins  indifcieet  threat  was  fuddenly  followed  by  a 
ftroke  of  arbitrary  power.  f  wo  members  of  parliament 
were  put  in  prifon,  but  the  commons  refuted  to  delibe¬ 
rate  till  they  (hould  be  enlarged.  Scarce  was  that  done, 
w^hen  the  difputes  againft  the  rights  of  the  crown  were 
renewed.  The  parliament  was  difiblved,  and  taxes 
were  levied  by  force  :  the  murmurs  increafed,  and  the 
royal  authority  was  more  weakened  :  the  neceffary  con* 
iequence  of  a  fahe  fyflem,  which  makes  men  advance 
with  obftinacy,  and  recede  with  timidity. 

The  war  undertaken  againfl  France,  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  .Rochelle,  made  it  neceflary  to  convoke 
the  parliament,  (1628)  where  the  fame  caufes  produced 
the  fame  effects*  The  fpint  of  liberty  even  (hewed  it- 
felf  more  boldly.  The  following  exprefiion  was  ufed 
by  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  :—Tke  mm 
who  fttffers  him f elf  to  be  robbed  of  his  property ,  againfi  his 
confetti^  Jus  liberties ,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdotn,  does  not 
fhezv  kimfef  a  good  fubjebi,  but  a  Jiave.  The  famous 
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petition  of  rirht  was  drawn  up  by  the  lower  houfe,  re- 

benevolence,  tax,  or  other  burden  of  the  like  nature, 
ZLt  the  confent  of  porli.men, ;  th«  »«  ™" 
be  fued  imprifoned,  or  molefted,  m  cafe  or  re.  m  , 
a  word  'that  no  denizen  may  be  arrefted  or  detame  } 
order  of  the  king.  In  vain  did  the  peers  endeavour  to 
Sake  feme  "modifications  in  this  bill.  The  commons 
were  untraftable,  and  the  king  gave  way  in  order  to 

^Buckmgham’s  murder  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  it  was  even  more  heated  by  the  taking  of 
Rochelle  The  parliament  again  met  m  1629,  after  1  s 
nrorStion,  and  prohibited  paying  to  the  crown  the 
ffy  ! tonnage  and  pounce,  on  the  import  and  expo  t 
^  y  ,  vr  „  Afitv  whirh  from  the  time  or  ticn- 

rv  theiv”  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  uniformly  been  levied  at  the  beginning  of  every 
Sn  before  the  parliament  had  granted  it  to  the  new 
W  ’  Charles  now  diffolved  this  turbulent  affembly, 
5JJ.  with  France  and  Spain  .b«  £ na^h 
anv  loneer  have  occafion  for  money  .  At  the  lam, 
time  he  elide  an  excellent  minifter  in  Wentworth,  earl 
Of  Strafford,  formerly  a  zealous  defender  of  hbeity  m 

theAU°the  king’s  economy  could  not-fupply  the  want 
fi  hfidies  It  was  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
old  expedients.  To  the  duty  ot  tonnage  ana  poundage, 
and  the  ordinary  methods  of  prerogative,  was  added,  a 
tax  for  the  (hipping,  which  amountea  to  no  more  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  wa*  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  purpofe  evidently  ufeful ;  yet  Hampden,  a 
fpirited  patriot,  refufed  to  pay  it ;  upon  which  ne  w„.s 
fued  and  the  caufe  was  pleaded  twelve  days.  His 
counfel  infilled  that  the  tax  of  Jhip  money  was  an  in- 
f  •  cement  on  the  rights  of  the  nation  ;  and  though  he 
was  cTft,  a  trial  of  t°his  kind  taught  the  people  but  too 
well  to  ftruggle  againft  the  crown.  Some  newa&of 
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defpotifm,  or  which  were  looked  upon  as  fuch,  the  more 
exafperated  men  s  minds,  as  the  court  (hewed  a  refolu- 
tion  to  call  no  more  parliaments. 

Notwit hftanding  thefe  feeds  of  difcord,  Charles  might  Fanati- 
have  kept  his  fubjeds  in  dependence,  had  he  not  pro- cifm  of 
voked  the  rage  of  fanaticifm.  The  fed  of  the  Puritans  ^ 
m  England,  like  that  of  the  Prefbyterians  in  Scotland, 
under  pretext  of  following  the  pure  gofpel,  was  capable 
of  every  extravagance,  of  every  excefs,  to  which  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  imaginary  perfedion,  or  the  delirium  of  un¬ 
real  virtues,  can  hurry  men  of  a  gloomy  and  violent  tem¬ 
per.  The  flighted  idea  of  a  hierarchy,  a  fhadow  of 
Popery,  an  indifferent  ceremony  of  the  Romifh  worth  ip, 
were  the  abomination,  the  work  of  Satan,  the  reign  of 
Antichrid ;  and,  in  their  frantic  extacies,  they  made  it 
a  duty  to  facridce  every  thing  to  the  caufe  of  God,  that 
is,  to  their  own  madnefs. 


On  the  other  fide,  the  king  was  a  theologian,  as  well 
as  his  father,  and  too  much  wedded  to  his  own  fydems 
not  to  dartle  the  (diaries.  He  wanted  to  clothe  the 
external  worfhip  with  ceremonies,  its  too  great  fimplici- 
ty  being  as  capable  of  producing  inconveniences  as  fu- 
perdition  itfelf;  for  in  every  thing  extremes  approach 
each  other.  He  fupported  the  authority  of  Epifcopa- 
cy  ;  which  he  thought,  upon  good  grounds,  very  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  crown,  either  becaufe  the  bifhops-  depend  up¬ 
on  the  king,  or  their  principles  inculcate  obedience. 
Befides,  lie  gave  himlelf  up  to  the  counfels  of  Laud,, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  a  prelate  of  pure  and  rigid 
morals  but  a  violent  zealot,  enterprifing,  audacious,' 
and  obit  mate,  and  confequently  proper  to  kindle  a 
Jame  in  critical  cohjundures’,  when,  a  (ingle  fpark  was- 
lumcient  to  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combuftion. 

Laud  had  already  eftablifhed  in  England  a*  number 
of  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the  Romifh  church,  and 
exercifed  his  defpotic  power  as  primate  with  very  little 
prudence  ^  while  the  king,  with  (fill  lefs,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  iubjed  Scotland  to  the  difc  inline  and  liturgy 

Vol.  V.  D  of 
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of  the  church  of  England ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent 
down  the  new  ftatutes,  with  an  order  to  put  them  in 
execution.  But  the  dean  of  Edinburgh  beginning  the 
fervice  in  a  furplice,  according  to  the  prefcnbed  form, 
the  people  immediately  cried  out,  a  pope  !  an  aniuhnfi 
[lone  Mm!  A  bench  was  thrown  at  the  bifliop,  who 
endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  tumult ;  and  the  flame 

overfpread  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scot  and;  , 

,  „  The  councils  of  the  nation  aflembled  in  the  capital, 
Theiw-  took  an  oath  to  fupport  their  faith  againft  popery,  and  , 
r‘:”r  to  ftand  by  one  another  for  the  maintenance  of  rengion 
Sd  the  royal  authority.  Fanaticifm  al«ys  ^ 
the  mafk  of  fidelity  to  the  fovereign.  This  league 
which  was  called  the  covenant,  exceeded  all  others  ot 
the  kind  in  the  violence  by  which  it  was  charaderized. 
The  king  offered  to  fufpend  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy,  pro-  < 
vided  the  Scots  would  retraft  their  covenant  ;  but  ney 
replied,  that  they  would  fooner  renounce  their  baptilm  , 
they  aboli (hed  the  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  in  a  general 
aflembly,  made  preparations  for  a  civil  war,  and  fort  j 
ed  Leith:  while  their  courage  was  animated  by  a  pro- 
phetefs,  and  the  women  of  quality  devoutly  worked  on 

the  fortifications  with  the  labourers. 

Charles  was  now  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  of 
fighting  againft  his  fubjeds.  By  his  economy  he  was 
mafter  of  a  confiderable  fum,  and  the  queen  prevailed 
upon  the  Catholics  to  raife  a  contribution.  He  there¬ 
fore  marched  againft-the  rebels,  but  was  difaimed  by 
an  appearance  ot  fubmiffion.  His  weaknefs  d.fta tec  a 
featy,  the  only  fruit  of  which  was  mcreafing  t  e  n 
lence5  of  his  enemies.  Scarcely  had  they  ceafed  to  dread 

•  him,  when  they  renewed  their  attempts,  and  the  civil 

war  again  became  unavoidable,  , 

'  „  It  being  impoffible  to  raife  any  more  money,  Charles 

”paSa-  at  laft  affembled  a  parliament,  after  an  interval  of  nine 
”t'n,>a"d  years  But  he  found  it  infenfible  to  his  wants,  violent 
“  againft  his  prerogative,  deaf  to  the  moft  eqmtabk 

quifitions,  and  diffolved  it  according  to  cuftom.  With 
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ttie  generous  affiftance  of  Laud,  Strafford,  and  other 
noblemens  he  raffed  ariarmy,  but  could  not  hinder  the 
Scots  from  penetrating  into  England,  and  taking  New- 

C  0(1  wi  0  e 

As  the  parliamentary  fyftem,  far  from  lofing  ground,  ,64|. 
was  every  day  acquiring  new  ftrength,  the  mod  prudent 
method  wouJd  have  been  to  come  to  an  accommoda- of thaf 
tion  with  Scotland,  to  c*  1  no  more  parliaments,  to  con-  pnnc€?* 
ciliate  men  s  minds,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures,  whether 
n].0<~erat^  or  vigorous,  as  would  give  a  rational  profpedh 
of  luccefs  :  but  unhappily  the  king  was  incapable  of 
keeping  a  medium  in  a  career  befet  with  precipices. 

His  nr  it  ueps  were  violent  and  inconiiderate,  and  his 
after  condud:  equally  languid  and  fpiritlefs :  firft  irri¬ 
tating,  and  immediately  yielding,  by  his  concefllons  he 
made  his  authority  contemptible,  as  by  his  provocations 
he  rendered  it  odious*  The  diffohition  of  four  parHa-  Fifth  pit* 
ments  was  an  unlucky  prognofbic ;  and  he'  fummoned  a  lh*ment. 
fifth,  without  forefeeing  that  he  was  to  fall  its  vi&im. 

Ti11s. dreaclf^  affembly,^  where  the  republican  fpirit  THeco^ 
Was  invigorated  by  the  fanaticifm  of  the  Puritans,  be-  mons  givs 
gan  with  a  bold  and  decifive  ftroke.  The  commons 
impeached  Laud  and  Strafford  of  high  treafon  ;  and 
tie  peers,  whofe  zeal  for  the  crown  was  already  cooled,' 
caufed  them  to  be  arfefied.  Ship  money  was  abolifhed  s 
the  acts  of  the  government  were  cenfured*  and  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  treated  with  the  grealeft  feverity.  The  indif- 
creet  zeal  of  the  queen,  the  prieffs,  the  Jefiiits,  and  a 
iluncio  from  the  pope,  whom  (lie  kept  at  the  court,  fur- 
nifhed  matter  for  complaints  and  perfection.  Charles 
*  or t tried  $  arid  fo  great  advantage  was  taken  of  his 
weakness,  tnat  he  was  forced  to  cofifent  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  mould  be  called  every  three  years,  and  that,  when 
once  affembled,  it  fhould  neither  be  diffolved  nor  pro¬ 
rogued,  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  without  the  con- 
lent  of  the  two  hollies. 

c  TJ?e§rea,teft  ^uk  committed  by  the  king,,  was  the  tm  of 
sacrificing  hrs  minifter.  Straffofd,  after  a  lono*"  trial  earl  Stra^ 
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was  condemned,  under  pretext  of  fotne  arbitrary  afts 

which  were  fufficiently  juft.fied  by  * 

tu  neceffitv  of  the  conjunAures.  The  palace  was  De 

fet  by  rioters,  to  force  the  king  to  fign  the  warrant : 
the  virtuous  Strafford  exhorted  him,  by  letter,  to •make 
that  facrifice  ;  and  Charles  PeI “ed  tbe  execut ion  * 
the  fentence,  by  which  he  expofed  his  own  head.  L 
was  not  executed  till  three  yea«  after .  His  °nly  c 
were  an  attachment  to  the  prejudices  of  his  profeffion, 
and  following  them  with  a  blind  and  violent  zeal,  but 

far  inferiour  to  that  of  the  Puritans.  ...  a 
So  fienal  a  viAory  over  the  royal  authority  lapidiy 
brought  on  other  enterprifes  ;  to  fecure  the  fuccefs  of 
wS  a  bill  was  palled,  declaring  that  the  parliament 
could  'not  he  diffoleed,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  but  b?  ; 

,heftCOnff,hf  tog  ‘”h  “bSh  “IE.  and  to 

Si"  ef»«  aSSedT  .«o  '«•  r  “ 

t\r  Vint  nfeful  to  the  crown.  -  . 

^’The  Scotch  army,  which  was  ftill  on  foot,  made  the 

was  difmiffed,  with  a  prefent  of  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  granted  by  the  parliament.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Sco’ts8is  even  commended  in  the  act  of 
as  tendine  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  his  Majejty. 
wS  an  infult  on  the  king  !  and  yet  thefe  were  only 
the  firft  elTays  of  the  parliament  s  audacity. 

By  a  deplorable  fatality  the  flame  catched  Ireland 
its  turn  where  the  civil  wars  were  rekindled.  James  I. 
had'intro'duced  into  it  the  police  and  laws  of  England  ; 
and  the  earl  of  Strafford  had  governed  with  fuch  pru¬ 
dence  that,  immediately  after  emerging  from  barbant) , 
agriculture,  induftry  and  navigation  grew  ro  a  fiou- 
rilhing  ftate.  But  the  reformation  of  F  '  «  d 

manners  advanced  much  more  dowly.  Inc  imn,  De 
:  „  ignorant,  fuperftitious  and  enthufiaftic  Papifts,  fuo-  , 

2,S.A»«  t» "hole  rd‘S“ 
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they  deteffed.  To  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  heretics  was 
the  objed  of  their  willies ;  and  fome  bold  chiefs,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  monarchy,  formed 
a  plot  fimilar  to  that  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  France. 

Forty  thoufand  Proteftants  were  maflacred  ;  even  the  They 
women  and  children  difputing  with  the  men-  the  inhu-  maflacre 
man  pleafure,  or,  as  they  imagined  it,  the  merit,  of  tenants, 
fhedding  the  blood  of  the  vidims.  Dublin  was  upon 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  thofe  rebels,  who, 
to  varnifh  their  crime,  declared  that  they  were  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  king  and  queen  to  take  up  arms;  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  forged  commiffion  with  the  great  feal  affixed, 
which  they  took  from  a  patent,  not  blufliing  to  unite 
the  blackefl  impofture  with'  this  boafted  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Charles  was  in  Scotland,  endeavouring  to  appeafe  the  The  king 
troubles,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  maffacre,  and 
immediately  demanded  affiftance  againff  the  Irifh  rebels  ;  from  the,, 
but  the  Scotch  parliament,  notwithflanding  the  national  • 

hatred  againff  the  Catholjcs,granted  but  a  very  ffnall  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  that  of  England,  catching  at  an  offer  which  he 
imprudently  made  them,  to  commit  the  management  of 
that  war  to  their  prudence  and  care,  levied  money,  and 
collected  arms,  under  pretence  of  fuccouring  him,  but 
really  with  a  defign  to  turn  them  againff  him.  While 
he  was  taking  meafums  to  chaftife.  the  rebels,  he  was 
publicly  accufed  of  being  the  author  of  the  infurrec- 
tion.  The  Puritans  redoubled  their  virulent  clamours., Seditious 
The  commons  pubhfhed  a  vemonf ranee  on  the  Jlcite  of  the  F°^ee(^* 
kingdom ,  whica  is  only  a  violent  fatire  on  the  king’s  the  Eng- 
whole  conduct. .  They  declare  the  cuffom  of  preffing 
men  for  thefervice,  an  infringement  on  the  public  liber¬ 
ty;  and  accufe  the  bifhops  of  high  treafon,  becaufe,  be- 
ing  expofed  to  the  infults  of  the  populace,  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  houfe  of  peers,  after  proteffin<y 
againff  every  thing  that  fhould  be  done  in  their  abfence. 

Thefe  proceedings  fhewed  a  formed  defign  either  to 
overturn  the  throne,  or  reduce  the  regal  power  to  a 
ipere  phantom. 
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T  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  ftrong  and  flulful 
■  hand  to  hold  the  helm  ih  fo  fgyere  a  ftorm ,  ut 
Charles  feemed  to  throw  himfelf  upon  the  rocks.  e- 
ing  iuftly  provoked  at  the  conduft  of  the  commons,  he 
wanted  to  make  an  example,  and  could  not  aft  wit 
the  dignity  of  a  king,  He  went  in  perfon  to  the  low¬ 
er  houle  to  impeach  *  five  members ;  but  this  extiaoi- 
dinary  refolution  bird  tranfpired,  and  they  were  with; 
drawn.  He  then  went  to  Guildhall,  without  his  guards, 
and  required  that  they  might  not  be  fcreened  from  a 
profecution  purely  legal :  but  the  peop  e  were  inflamed  ; 
all  the  ftreets  through  which  he  paffed  echoed  with  fe. 
ditious  clamours;  and  the  five  impeached  members 
were  conduced  to  the  houfe  in  a  kind  of  tuump  1. 
general  infurre&ion  was  progpofticated  by  petitions  ad- 
dtefl'ed  to  the  parliament,  which  the  commons  received 
from  the  porter's,  the  women,  and  even  the  beggais, 
Charles  quitted  London,  where  he  was  no  longer  in 
fafety ;  the  qqeen  was  infulted  by  the  ianatics ;  an 
both  fides  turned  their  thoughts  on  a  war,  which  was 

now  unavoidable.  .  ... 

.  Tip:  commons  gave  the  fignal  for  it,  by  a  ucpwludi 
was  entirely  unprecedented.  Being  demons  of  diiarm- 
ing  the' king,  under  pretence  that  plots  had  been  form¬ 
ed  hy  the  Papifts,  they  drew  up  a  bill  naming  t  le  go-; 
vernours  and  lieutenants  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
making  them  r?fponfible  for  their  conduft  to  the  par¬ 
liament  alone.  A  deputation  was  lent  to  toe  king;  he 
was  preffed,  he  was  threatened ;  but  nothing  could 
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make  him  give  his  confent  to  this  bill.  The  military 
commands  were  then  fettled,  and  the  governours  oblig¬ 
ed  to  obey  the  orders  of  hh  majefiy  fignified  hy  the  two 
houfes.  The  king’s  name,  as  may  be  eafily  judged,  was 
to  ferve  merely  for  a  cover  to  the  orders  of  the  lower 
hpufe. 

Manifeftos  were  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war ;  and  Manifef- 
Charles  caufed  thofe  of  his  enemies  to  be  diftributed  {£  ^rc 
with  his  own ;  fo  much  did  he  reckon  upon  the  evident  war* 
jufcice  of  his  caufe.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliament  Sz*s 
ufed  its  utmod  endeavours  to  fupprefs  thofe  of  Charles  .  modera* 
fo  greatly  did  that  body  dread  the  ftrength  of  argument  tioll‘ 
and  affecting  moderation  ufed  by  the  king.  In  one  of 
the  laft  of  thefe  papers,  the  Englith  conftitution  is  re- 
prefen  ted  as  a  mixture  of  three  governments ;  the  mo¬ 
narchical,  ariftocratical,  and  democratical  ;  tempered, 
the  one  by  the  other.  This  is  a  language  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  held  by  the  court,  and  an  opinion  which 

Charles  would  not  have  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  * 

Though  hitherto  inconfiderate  and  weak,  from  this  strength 
time  he  afted  with  vigour  aud  refolution,  Misfortune  pLtl 
called  forth  his  virtues.  Almod  all  the  nobility,  the 
principal  gentlemen,  the  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  Catholics,  embraced  his  party.  The 
parliamentarians  had  on  their  fide  mod  part  of  the  great 
towns-and  the  Puritans.  They  were  maders  of  the  fea 
ports,  the  fleet,  and  the  revenue.  Religion  animated 
the  Royajifls,  but  a&ed  more  powerfully  on  the  gloo¬ 
my  enthufiads  $  who  might  therefore  promife  them- 
felves  the  vi&ory. 

However,  the  fird  hodilities  turned  to  the  advantage  Events  ef 
of  the  king, .  His  nephew*  prince  Rupert,  fop  of  the  **  war* 
eledor  Palatine,  feconded  him  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  like  a  brave  and  able  general.  The  rebels 
were  "defeated  in  fcveral  engagements ;  Briftol  was  tak- 
en  ;  fiege  was  laid  to  Glouceder  ;  and  the  terrour 
fpread  even  to  Eondon^  But  Glouceder  held  out  with 
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invincible  obftinacy;  and  the  parliament,  having  railed 
fourteen  thoufand  men,  fent  them  to  the  relief  ot  that 
important  place,  under  the  command  of  their  general> 
the  earl  of  Effex  ;  when  Charles,  after  being  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  loft  the  battle  of  Newbury  In  this  en¬ 
gagement  fell  his  minifter,  the  vifcount  Falkland,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  four  ;  a  man  of  fuperiour  merit,  equal¬ 
ly  refoedf able  for  his  virtues,  his  abilities,  and  know¬ 
ledge.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  author  of  part  ot 

the  king’s  manifeflos  or  declarations. 

To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  Scots  declarec 
acrainft  him,  and  formed  a  league  with  the  parliament 
of  England  ;  by  which  both  fides  engaged  to  perfecu  e, 
to  the  uttermoft,  popery,  prelacy,  and  profane  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  to  reform  the  two  kingdoms  according  to  th 
word  of  God,  and  on  the  model  of  the  pureft  churches. 
Such  was  the  ftrength  of  fanaticifm,  that  pious  notions 
always  ferved  as  motives  for  thofe  abominable  c°nfc<^- 
An  army  of  more  than  twenty  thoufand  Scots 
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IS  taken  the  field,  the  king  concluded  a  truce  with 
-eland,  and  withdrew  part. of  his  troops,  which  furn.fli- 
ed  new  matter  of  accufation  ;  his  enemies  reproaching 
him  with  having  fpared  rebellious  Catholics.  He  next 
fummoned  to  Oxford  thofe  members  of  the  parliament 
who  were  favourable  to  his  caufe,  flattering  himfelf  that 
the  new  parliament  would  balance  the  authority  of  the 
old  •  but  this  affembly,  which  far  exceeded  the-  other 
jo' the  number  of  peers,  and  fell  much  flrort  of  it  m  the 
houfe  of  commons,  only  procured  bun  feme  pecuniary 
affiftance ;  that  of  Weftminfter,  though  declared  to 
have  forfeited  its  legal  authority,  every  moment  mcreaf- 
ed  the  power  by  which  it  was  rendered  fo  formidable. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  a  man  o(  a  moft  dangerous  chaiac- 
ter  bepan  to  play  an  important  part  in  that  houle.  He 
diftiShed  himfelf  in  the  feft  of  the  Independents, 
which  was  confounded  in  the  multitude  of  the  Puritans, 
whom  it  exceeded  in  fanaticifm  and  boldnefs,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Sixteen  furpaffed  the  grand  leagqe 
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in  France.  Pretending  to  infpiration,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  notion  of  a  perfect  equality  among  mankind  ; 
not  content  with  prescribing  priefts,  prelates,  and  reli-  : . 
gious  ceremonies ;  the  Independents  wanted  to  deftroy 
the  kingly  power,  of  which  the  other  Puritans  only  de- 
fired  to  reftrain  the  prerogative.  Cromwell,  at  once  a  Crom. 
hypocrite  and  enthuhaft,  intrepid  and  lubtle,  impetu- wen  dir- 
ous  and  prudent,  capable  of  adling  the  prophet,  and  eT  among 
commanding  an  army  or  ruling  a  ftate,  who  was  the  them* 
principal  caufe  of  the  victory  at  Marftonmo<j>r,  gained 
over  prince  Rupert,  foon  became  mailer  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  kingdom. 

He  complained  of  the  ilow  proceedings  of  his  general,  Thefeif- 
the  earl  of  Manchefter.  Several  preachers  declaimed  de”Png 

•  n  i  •  '  r  .  „  J  ordinance 

againit  the  corruption  or  the  chiefs.  Cromwell  and  his  favourable 
friends  infilled,  in  parliament,  on  the  heceflity  of  a  re-  weirT*’ 
formation  :  and  a  felf  denying  ordinance  (that  is  the  title  ambition, 
given  it)  was  enabled,  by  which  the  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  except  a  very  fmall  number,  were  excluded  from 
all  employments,  civil  and  military  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  Manchefter,  Efiex,  and  the  other  noblemen,  re- 
figned  their  commiftions.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  being 
named  general,  aiked  leave  to  make  ufe  of  Cromwell’s 
aftiftance ;  who,  having  taken  care  not  to  apply  the 
felf  denial  to  his  own  perfon,  by  this  means  got  the  com¬ 
mand  in  the  name  of  another ;  as  Fairfax,  who,  though 
a  man  of  integrity,  had  but  a  weak  underftanding,  al¬ 
ways  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  duped  by  his  artifices. 

From  that  time,  the  army  was  fubjedled  to  more  ri-  1645.  * 
gid  difeipline,  breathing  only  the  fervour  of  Prefbyteri-  t^or^a~' 
anifm  and  the  rage  of  battle  j  knowing  no  pleafures  but  the  army, 
prayer  and  military  duty  ;  and  the  more  formidable  on 
that  account,  as  the  Royalifts,  who  derided  their  bigotrjq  ' 
gave  them felves  up  to  pernicious  licentioufnefs. .  Prince 
Rupert,  whofe  impetuous  courage  had  already  drawn 
him  into  feveral  errours,  determined  the,  king  to  come 
to  a  battle,  without  waiting  for  a  reinforcement,  which 
was  to  join  himun  a  ftiort  time ;  and  the  rebels  gained  3, 
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Charles  decifive  vibtcrry  at  Nafeby,  near  Oxford  ;  where  the 
defeated  kingV  baggage  and  his  coffer  falling  into  their  hanos, 
^Nafe"  they  found  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen  ;  and  the 
v,.c  let-  parliament,  which  had  been  long  accuftomed  not  to 
ters  to  the  blufh  at  any  thing,  had  the  infolence  to  pubhfh  them, 
published  This  courageous  princefs,  worthy  of  being  daughter  to 
*  *  Henry  IV.  had  retired  into  France,  after  having  twice 

brought  her  hufband  fuccours  from  Holland,  through  a 
thoufand  dangers.  The  commons  had  impeached  her 
of  treafon.  At  the  fight  of  fuch  monftrous  exceffes,  we 
fancy  ourfelves  in  an  age  of  barbarifm  ;  but  tuch  is  the 
cafe  in  civil  wars,  efpecially  when  mixed  with  fanaticifm. 
nts  After  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  Charles  underwent  am 
himfeif  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  misfortunes  of  every  kind, 
hand^of  Upon  the  point  of  being  befieged  in  Oxford,  he  put 
-  the  Scots*  himfeif  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  who  were  then  lay- 
lliltil  ing  fiege  to  Newark ;  when,  though  they  received  him 
with  appearances  of  refpe£f,  they  extorted  from  him  or¬ 
ders  to  the  governours  for  furrendering  the  ilrong  places, 
and  foon  after  fold  him.  to  the  Englifh  parliament  for 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling  $  an  infamous 
bargain,  after  which  we  ought  not  to  be  fuipnfed  at 
any  deed  of  horrour. 

lC  The  parliament,  having  the  king  in  their  hands,  was 

The  army  a}|  powerful.  Thele  pretended  defenders  of  liberty  were 
Smoffi  become  the  oppreffors  of  the  nation  and  the  laws,  and 
“iid  en*  carried  their  defpotifm  infinitely  beyond  what  they  had 
pXth9  fo  grievoufiv  reproached  in  the  fovereign,  The  army, 
ment.  refolving  to  deftroy  this  odious  tyranny,  in  order  to  let 
up  one  of  their  own,  carried  off  Charles,  marched  to 
London,  entered  the  city,  gave  law,  and  oppreffed  the 

parliament.  '  „ . 

•  But  in  the  midft  of  the  army  broke  out  the  faction 

projects6  of  the  levellers,  who  rofe  againft  their  officers,  becaufe 
the  death  holy  fpirit  puts  all  the  elebt  upon  a  perfect  equality, 
Ws-6  Cromwell,  having  repreffed  thofe  fanatics  by  a  ftroke  of 
genius  and  vigour,  now  meditated  the  molt  horrid  de- 

figns  againft  regal  majefty, 


Charles, 
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Charles,  having  made  his  efcape  into  the  Ille  of  That 
Wight,  where  he  was  bafely  arrefted  by  the  governour,  Pr|nce’s 
began  a  negotiation  with  the  parliament,  in  which  ne-  jeaed.rC" 
ceffity  reduced  him  to  take  the  mod  humiliating  fteps;. 
but  nothing  could  foften  the  rebels.  In  vain  did  he  of¬ 
fer  to  give  up  the  management  of  the  troops,  and  the 
nomination  to  the  great  offices,  provided  thefe  rights 
Ihould  revert  tp  the  crown  after  his  demife.  In  vain 
did  he  add  new  conceffions,  and  even  acknowledge  that 
the  parliament  had  taken  up  arms  in  its  juft  defence. 

He  was  required  to  deliver  up  his  adherents  as  criminals, 
confent  to  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy,  and  facrifice  his 
religious  principles,  which  were  deeply  rooted  in  his 
heart.  Confcience,  which  in  him  prevailed  over  the 
intereft  of  the  crown,  made  him  inflexible  on  that 
point  and  the  parliament  would  net  relax  on  a  Angle 
article. 

While  the  negotiation  was  on  foot,  the  civil  war  The  Scots 
broke  out  afrefh.  The  Scots  took  arms  in  favour  of  a  attem?t 
prince  whom  they  had  fhamefully  betrayed,  and  feveral  Smf  and 
bodies  of  Englifh  troops  gave  proofs,  of  their  zeal ;  but  a^aelJ“ 
Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  and  rapidly  conquered  all  ^ 
before  him  ;  Fairfax  ftormed  Colchefter,  after  a  vigo¬ 
rous  reftftance  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  royal  party 
was  difperfed  and  entirely  overthrown.  To  crown  fuch 
a  lenes  qf  victories  and  crimes,  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  command  the  execution  of  the  fovereign. 

While  he  was  left  in  the  power  of  the  parliament,  the  au  the 
army  dreaded  a  reconciliation  to  their  difadvantage  .  members 
Wb  being  refolved  to  cqmmifc  the  parricide,  feized  the  menf13" 
perfon  of  Charles,  and  removed  him  from  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  to  a  fortrefs,  whence  he  was  afterwards  brought  out,  ex-, 
to  Wmdior.  But  this  precaution  was  not  fufficient ;  ind^eL 
the  parliament  complained,  oppofed  the  army,  and  dents."1 ** 
ftewed  themfelves  lefs  averfe  from  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  when  Pride,  who  from  being  a  drayman  had 
rifen  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  befet  the  hqufe  of  com* 
mpns  with  a  body  qf  trqops,  and  arrefted  forty  one 

of 
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of  the  members;  at  the  fame  time,  above  one  hundred 
and  fixteen  others  were  excluded,  becaufe  they  were 
fufpedted  by  the  Independents,  who  now  remained  ab- 
folute  matters,  and  began  the  trial. 
i04o.  The  houfe  of  commons,  thus  regulated,  declared  the 
Trial  of  king  guilty  of  high  treafon  for  having  made  war  againft 
Oharksi.  the  parliament,  and  created  a  court  of  juftice,  with 
power  to  judge  him.  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton, 
fon  in  law  of  Cromwell,  were  in  the  number  of  the 
judges.  The  peers  having  thrown  out  this  horrid  bill, 
a  deciara-  the  lower  houfe  patted  a  vote — that  the  people  are  the 
tion  that  fottrce  of  all  lawful  authority  ;  and  consequently  the  commons , 
is  veiled  chofen  by  the  people  whom  they  reprefent ,  are  invefled  with 
in  the  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation  ;  and  all  their  deteh  mi- 
nations  have  the  force  of  law ,  zvithout  the  confent  of  the 
king  and  the  peers.  As  if  the  king  and  the  peers,  in 
conjun&ion  with  the  commons,  did  not  make  up  that 
conftitution  which  the}7-  held  fo  dear,  and  had  ufed  as  a 
pretext  for  their  rebellion  ;  or  a  fmall  number  of  fac¬ 
tious. men,  who  had  excluded  the  loyal  members,  were 

the  houfe  of  commons.  . 

1649.  Charles  I.  wras  conduced  by  colonel  Harrifon,  the 
fon  of  a  butcher,  before  this  tribunal  of  villains ;  fpoke 
judges.  Ui>  to  them  like  a  good  king,  refufed  to  anfwer  the  indid- 
ment,  protefted  that  he  acknowledged  no  judges  among 
his  fubje&s,  and  yet  offered  to  demonftrate  the  juftice 
of  his  caufe,  if  invited  to  it  in  a  proper  manner.  He 
was  brought  before  them  three  times,  and  ftiil  main¬ 
tained  his  firmnefs.  Without  paying  any  refped  to 
the  felicitations  of  Scotland,  France  and  Holland,  or 
to  the  generous  conduct  of  four  noblemen,  who  repre- 
fented,  that  as  they  enjoyed  the  king’s  confidence,  the 
•  punishments  of  the  faults  imputed  to  him  ought  to  fall 
He  is  con-  upon  their  heads ;  in  contempt  of  all  the  rights  of  poli- 
demned  &  tjcaj  fociety,  they  condemned  to  death  the  king  of 
pouted.  E  landji  Scot]and  and  Ireland,  and  he  was  executed 

on  a  fcaffold  before  his  own  palace.  If  the  rebels  tri¬ 
umphed,  at  lead  the  body  of  the  people  opened  their 
-  ‘  eyes 
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eyes  in  conflernation,  felt  the  pangs  of  remorfe,  and 
looked  with  horrour  on  a  crime  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  hiflory  of  any  age  or  nation. 

•  J  its  confequences  in  the  epocha  of  Louis  This  reign 

.XIV.  .Let  fovereigns  and  fuhjeds  refled:  with  care  on  an  imP°r- 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  firfl  will  learn,  that  there  bo*??11 
are  critical  circumflances,  when  authority  is  weakened  kins*  and 
by  driving  to  extend  it  ;  when  too  earned  attempts  to  pC°P 
enforce  rigorous  maxims,  give  life  and  ftrength  to 
principles  diredly  oppofite ;  and  when  the  falfe  fteps 
of  government  may  draw  on  its  ruin.  The  others 
will  fee,  that  if  the  abufe  of  authority  be  dangerous, 
rebellion  againfl  authority  is  more  fo ;  that  feditious  ~ 

liberty  is  worfe  than  the  tranfitory  defpotifrn  of  a 
monarch  ^  that,  in  modern  ftates,  the  laws  and  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  public  are  a  powerful  barrier  againfl  the 
excefles  of  tyranny ;  and,  above  all,  that  there  are 
no  crimes  fo  horrid,  to  which  men  will  not  be  led 
by  fanaticifm,  while  it  clothes  ltfelf  with  the  name 

and  word  of  God,  to  cancel  every  principle,  fentiment, 
and  duty. 

I  have  anticipated  the  tianfadions  of  feme  years,  in 
the  epocha  of  Louis  XIV.  in  order  to  give  the  reign  of 
Charles  in  one  view ;  but  this  is  a  lefs  inconvenience 
than  it  would  have  been  to  interrupt  a  narration,  all 
the  circumflances  of  which  are  conneded  with  one 
another. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Qbfervations  fin  Government  and  Manners ;  Religion  and 
the  Church  ;  Sciences  and  polite  Literature. 


I. 


Progress  of  Monarchical  Government,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France. 


To  trace 
the  pro- 
grefs  of 
govern¬ 
ments  ; 
the  French 
monarchy 
in  par¬ 
ticular. 


This  in¬ 
quiry 
leads  to 
nothing 
but  what 
is  ufeful. 


T  is  an  objed  highly  worthy  of  curiofity,  to  go  back 
■  to  the  origin  of  governments,  and  to  trace  their  va¬ 
riations  and  progrefs ;  to  fee,  for  example,  petty,  mise¬ 
rable  and  oppreffed  dates,  become  happy  and  powerful 
republics  ;  populous  and  warlike  nations,  formerly  jea¬ 
lous  of  unbounded  liberty,  peaceably  obeying  the  laws 
of  a  monarch  ;  and  monarchies,  where  abfolute  powef 
feemed  edablifhed,  changed  to  a  mixed  conftitutiou, 
where  the  powers  are  balanced  by  each  othen  In  the 
courfe  of  the  different  ages,  we  have  remarked  the  mod 
important  changes ;  in  this  place  it  will  be  proper  to 
con  fid  er  the  refult,  and  rbrm  a  geneial  idea,  langing  in 
orderly  connexion  the  fcattered  and  too  didant  features^ 
Let  us  particularly  turn  our  eyes  upon  France,  the  hif- 
tory  of  which  is  better  knovvn,  whofe  relations  to  the 
other  dates  are  more  dnking,  and  the  different  fornu> 
of  whofe  political  government  give  a  pi  dure  oi  al  molt 
all  the  changes  that  have  happened  in  other  countries,. 
Such  an  examination  made  with  impartiality,  far 
from  weakening  the  iubmiffion  due  to  the  crown,  can 
only  render  it  more  voluntary  and  peifecu  It  will 
prove  how  necefiary  the  mcreafe  of  the  fovercign  power 
was  to  the  date  ;  that  if  the  means  ufed  foi  effecting 
this  purpofe  were  not  always  equitable,  the  end  has 
been  falutary  ;  and  that  the  misfortunes  which  till  that 

time  befel  the  nation,  proceeded  from  the  diforders  of 

anarchy, 


- 
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anarchy,  or  the  tyranny  of  ari  floe  racy.  In  a  word, 
tiutn  neceflai  ily  takes  the  fide  of  legal  authority. 

A  herd  of  barbarians,  known  by  the  name  of  Franks,  what 
made  a  conqueftof  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Gaul,  un-.S^w- 
dei  their  king  Clovis  ;  an  able  and  ambitious  chief,  thonty  of 
whom  they  followed  rrom  choice,  not  from  conflraint,  c*07*5” 
and  who  had  the  art  of  directing  the  will  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  to  his  own  purpofe  ;  but  in  other  refpc&s  polTefFed 
fo  little  authority,  that  a  foldier  dared  to  difpute  with 
him  the  right  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  a  vafe,  which 
was  pai t  ot  (he  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy,  How- 
ever,  the  divifion  of  the  conquered  lands  put  him  in 
pofieflion  of  a  confiderable  domain,  which,  with  fome 
fmall  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  the  free  gifts  eftablifh- 
ed  by  cuflom  among  the  Germans,  were  fufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  court.  He  was  even  enabled  Lands  of 
to  leparate  from  it  fome  lands,  either  to  recompenfe  the the  do" 
fer vices,  or  conciliate  the  affedions,  of  his  principal  war-tdbmef 
nors.  He  dill  remained  veiled  with  the  property  0fa™onsth* 
the  benefices  which  ne  granted  them ;  and,  referving  a 
right  to  withdraw  -  them  at  his  pleafure,  had  the  means 
of  punilhment  as  well  reward.  Thefe  pofledions 
were  held  on  the  condition  of  military  fervice,  and 
flood,  indead. of  pay  ;  for  as  yet  no  fpecies  of  hired  and 
(landing  armies  was  known. 

The  aflembly  of  the  nation  enafted  laws,  decided  on  Na*** 
war  or  peace,  and  at  lead  (hared  the  principal  rights  ofafl.l’m“. 
fovercignty.  Such  was  the  government  of  all  the  bar-  “ence’of 
bamns;  but  the  influence  of  the  prince  naturally  in-thekiiJs- 
creafed  by  his  political  talents  and  conqueft.  The  re- 
fpecl  entertained  by  the  Franks  for  his  family  made  the 
crown  hereditary,  though  it  was  fljll  conferred  by'  the 
confent  of  the  people,  and  there  was  no  rule  of  fuccef- 
(ion  firmly  edablilhed  :  but  from  that  time  his  fuccef- 
fors  were  enabled  to  acquire  greater  authority  by  pur- 
fuing  a  regular  plan,  and  fupporting  it  with  vigour. 

Unhappily  every  rational  (ydem  of  government  wasN°  K* 
thwarted  by  barbarous  Jaws  and  cuftoms.  Juftice  was 

in  much  vio» 
ience; 
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in  the  hands  of  ignorant  warriors,  who  reduced  it  almoft 
to  the  right  of  the  ftrongeft.  If  cnmes  were  pun, (bed, 
it  was  eifher  by  private  revenge  or  pecuniary  «mp> 
tions  }  the  eafinefs  of  which  '“Oldened  to  I ^fferences 
miffion  of  other  enormities.  Almoft  all  d  . 
were  decided  by  duel,  or  fenfelefs  ordeals  ;  the  refult  o 
all  which  was,  diat  the  turbulent  humour  of  the  nation 
rased  with  unbridled  licentioufnefs,  ads  of  violence 
were  inceflantly  multiplied,  the  ftrong  oP|rf  the 
weak  and  ftorms  broke  out  even  round  the  throne. 

Chrmian.  The  conqueror  had  eftabWhed  Chnft.an.ty  among 
ny  of  the  ,  De0Dle  or  rather,  if  we  judge  by  the  condud  of  the 

S3ft  generality!  made  them  change  their 

ST  fo  wefa  “el,  pe,L  ive  that  tom**,  <f  “ 

.  •  pure  and  beneficent,  enlightened  the  minds  of  this  fierce 

nit-ion  We  onlv  fee  that  they  aflumed  the  name.  01 
cSms  and  tLt,  in  general  fuperftitious  prad.ces 
flood  them  in  dead  of  the  Chr.ft.an  virtues ,  that  th^ 
nrelates  with  feme  remains  of  knowledge,  though  daiK 
S2  ignorance,  acqqired  •»  Utae  .tad..  ov„ 
their  minds,  and  foon  •  domineered  even  m  the  com t. 
We  find  the  abfurd  opinion  almoft  universally  eftabhlh- 

Dangerous  ,  tit  cr'imes  are  expiated,  and  paradife  boug  ,  > 

mixture  ed,  tii at  um  v  .  .ft  f  the  church  ;  and 

Of  the  fa-  lavi  hmg  wealth  on  the  mrnutus  01 

cred  with  rnnfeaueritly  rich  foundations  becoming  a  kind  ot 
tKe  pm-  on  -  y  bUh  and  the  monks  acquiring  immenfe 

tainton,  1  rTnk  of  nobles,  fhanng 

poffeffions  in  land,  nfing  to  the  rank  or  nuu  ,  & 

with  them  the  obligation  to  military  fervice,  and  adop 

Tnf  the  manners  of  a  clafs  entirely  devoted  to  arms 

t!  finifh  the  pidure,  we  fee  them  introducing  into 

public  affairs  a  mixture  of  crude  religious  ideas,  prope 

?o  confound  the  facred  with  the  profane,  the  civil  with 
to  coniounu  .  f  whence  refulted  a  chaos 

S'iHSta.  r«  »»■ 

?  “ government,  and  tended  to  its  utter  diffolut.on. 
^In  fad  every  thing  proclaimed  an  approaching  rev 

lion  The  monarchy,  being  frequently  d.v.ded  a- 
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niong  feveral  kings,  became  a  theatre  of  wars  and  maf- 
facres.  Weak  and  incapable  princes  abandoned  the; 
reins  to  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who  governed  in  their 
name.  After  having  exceffively  enriched  the  church, 
it  became  necefTary  to  refume  part  of  its  land  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  military  ;  when  the  clergy  and  monks, 
being  ftripped  of  their  property,  raifed  difturbances,  ei- 
^  3  erefb  or  prejudice.  They  pronounced 

fentence  of  damnation  againft  the  great  Charles  Martel, 
as  an  ufurper  of  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  :  but  his  forr 
Pepin,  refloring  the  confecrated  lands,  and  paying  pom¬ 
pous  honours  to  the  relics,  was  the  man  defigned  by 
Heaven  to  fway  the  fceptre.  Such  was  the  judgment  of 
the  clergy,  fecular  and  regular,  of  the  celebrated  Boni¬ 
face  of  IMentz,  and  pope  Zachary  ;  iii  confequence  of 
which,  Pepin  wrefted  from  the  dependents  of  Clovis 
the  crown,  which  they  had  long  (hewn  themfelves  un¬ 
worthy  to  wear* 


This  /ketch  of  the  firft  race  is  fufficient  to  fliew,  that, 
notwithflanding  fome  imperfect:  maxims  of  public  right,5 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  the 
nation  to  fubfift,  the  government  had  fcarce  any  fixed 
rules  or  principles ;  and  the  feeds  of  anarchy,  conftantly 
increafing  in  fertility,  muft  produce  dreadful  calamities. 

Pepm,  and  above  all  Charlemagne,  heightened  the  charte- 
luitre  ana  power  of  the  crown,  even  by  reftorinp'  the  ma£ne  re- 
national  affemblies  to  their  ancient  fplendour.  "Vhe  a™  thc 
immenfe  labours  of  the  latter,  his  vidbries,  conquefts, 
zeal  for  good  order,  his  laws  and  political  adminiftration, 
prejent  us  with  an  objed  of  admiration  in  the  midft  of 
barbanfm.  In  a  better  age  he  would  have  extirpated 
the  feeds  of  diforder ;  and  perhaps  nothing  but  his  l113  am’ 
boundkfs  ambition  prevented  him  from  eftablifhin*  the  °bZ? 
belt  lyttem  of  government  then  pra&icable.  To  what t0  lhst 
purpofe  were  his  conquefts  of  Italy  and  Germany  ?  ' 

V  /  ouid  not  France,  if  raifed  to  a  ftate  of  happinefs, 
have  been  a  more  valuable  pofleffion  than  that  vaft  em- 

pire  If  the  Saxons  inceffantly  revolted,  notwithftand- 

Vol.  v«  e 
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inc  the  fervour  of  his  arms,  to  what  were  not  his  toe- 
ceffors  infallibly  expefed,  who  did  not  peflets  that  cx- 
traordinary  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  lurmount  to 

many  obftacles  and  dangers  ! 

Accordingly  his  fon,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  form  be¬ 
came  the  {port  of  factions,  and  the  whole  empire  was 
divided  and  filled  with  infurrecuons.  Charlemagne 
had  been  able  to  reftrain  the  clergy,  though  he  favoured 
their  excefies.  Louis  drew  upon  himfelt  the  hatred  of 
that  body,  by  endeavouring  tp  fubtect  them  to  ddci- 
otine.  The  clergy  then  abided  their  power,  and  at 
once  ere&ed  themfelves  into  judges  of  the  emperour, 
whom  they  infulted,  oppreffed,  and  depoled  This  un¬ 
heard  of  attempt  brought  on  numberleis  others  or  the 
fame  kind.  Odious  enterprifes  give,  as  it  were,  a  right  or 
ufurpation  and  rebellion,  becaufe  they  have  been  crown¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs.  In  a  word,  the  eeelefiaftical  body,  draw  n 
on  by  favourable  conjunctures*  armed  with  forged  de- 
cretals,  and  deriving  power  from  the  blind  credulity  ot 
mankind,  overturned  the  eftablifhed  laws,  and  let  up 
others  of  an  arbitrary  nature  ;  above  all,  extended  their 
own  iuritchttion,  freed  themfelves  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  tribunals;  even,  dlipofed  of  the  crown,  in  the 
name  of  that  God  who  commands  them  to  be  obedient 
to  princes;  and  imagined  that  they  were  excelling 
rights  derived  to  them  from  heaven,  while  they  were 
overturning,  or  at  leaft  violating,  the  effentral  order  of 

human  focietv.  ,  i 

But  the  ilate  was  threatened  wit  a  much  more  aied-.q- 
ful  convulsions  from  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility, 
whofe  fivords deemed  perpetually  out  ei  the  .cabbard. 
From  the  time  of  Charles  tire  Bald,  fon  of  Louis,  the 
fiefs  became  hereditary  ;  and.  it  *  conjectured  with  fu,- 
ficient  probability,  that  the,  ambition  of  the  vaiials 
might  be  excited  by  the  example  of  the  church  ;  tol¬ 
as  the  lands  which  it  was  pretended  were  given  to  God, 
remained,  as  it  were,  annexed  forever  to  luch  a  bilhop- 
ric,  or  fuch  a  morraftery,  was  it  not  natural  for  the 

p.olkuor 
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pofleffor  of  a  fief  to  endeavour  to  tranfmit  his  poffefiiotj 
to  his ^  children  ?  But  whatever  bg  in  this,  the  Rate  was 
torn  into  (hreds :  the  lords  ufurped  what  was  the  in- 
conteftible  property  of  the  crown  ;  every  one  aimed  at, 
and  we u red,  independence  ;  fame  great  feudatories,  and 
an  enoleis  number  of  petty  vaflhls  under  them,  left  the 
ving  only  a  mighty  name,  and  a  fhadow  of  royalty, 
i  hey  parcelled  the  domain  among  them,  of  which  he 
retained-  only  a  few-  infrgnificant  remains.  Legal  adrni* 
mA  ration  was  entirely  annihilated  by  a  military  arifto* 
cracy,  or  rather  anarchy,  armed  and  reduced  to  a  fyfl 
tern.  Of  what  advantage  to  the  lord  paramount  were 
proud  titles,  homages,  and  oaths  ?'  Of  what  avail  was 
his  right  to  command,  without  power  to  make  himfelf 
ooeyed.  Wnen  the  barons  could  give  him  law,  and 
treat  his  orders  with  contempt,  he  was  only  a  crowned 

‘c?e'%rd?r  go^hfnent,  under  the  laft  Mmlib 
k  ngs  of  the  Carfovmgian  line,  was  fluffed  with  minute  l*fu,,!ns 
rules,  lingular  formalities  and  precautions,  the  deeper  r°m 
did  anarchy  ftrike  its  roots ;  becaufe  there  was  no  real 
governing  power.  Accordingly  we  meet  only  with 
Icenes  of  diforder  and  depredations.  Thoufands  of  ty-  - 
ran.s,  armed  agarnft  each  other,  fpurned  the  duties  and 
Leungs  of  human  nature ;  flavery  became  a  refuge  to 
tne  people.  That  warlike  nation,  which,  in  the^time 
°t  Ciiauenwgne,  was  invincible,  fell  a  prey  to  the  infults 
of  the- Normans,  a  fet  of  undifeiplined  and  unprincipled 
pirates ;  nor  fh'all  we  be  furprifed’  a't  this,  if  we  refiedt 
on  the  civitdifcords,  and'  the  mifehiefs  infeparabie  from  - 

anarchy.  To  fay  all  in  one  word,  the  ftate  of  ibeiety  ' 
was  then  a  ftate  of  war.  * 

firJheAf!Ct?nd'  race '  tfiediime  manner  as  the  End  0f 

_  there  were  iubjedts  who  exceeded  the  kino-  in  thefecoarf 
power,  fome  of  them  muff  one  day  deprive  him  of°the  face' 
throne  i  and  Hugh  Capet,  defended  ffbm  a  family  of 
neroes,  two  o,  whom  had  borne  the  title  of  kin?,  took 
advantage- of  the  circumftances  to  fupplant  the"  lawful 
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heir  of  the  crown.  It  was  only  by  a  feries  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  commotions,  attempts,  fuccefsful  rifks,  and  ieverc 
calamities  that  this  monftrous  anarchy  was  difpelled  , 
■"er  fprung  from  the  chaos  ;  and  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity,  which  was  almoft  annihilated,  rafted  its  head  amid 
fo  univerfal  ruin.  Some  kings  took  advantage  o  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunities  with  addrefs  ;  others  feized  them 
with  vigour :  but,  in  general,  things  changed  becaufe 
it  was  impoffible  they  thould  remain  on  the :  fame  foot- 
•n<,  Events  guided  politics  much  more  than  politics 
glSded  events.6  Knowledge  is  requifite  to  have  a  ra¬ 
tional  plan  ;  and  though  at  all  times  men  are  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  inftin&ive  feeling,  which  makes  them  dft- 
cem  their  true,  intereft,  the  art  of.  governing  requires 

“S  ”;f  .1.= g,«>.  r.  -ajwg 

them  to  the  regal  authority,  were  then™°ftb^f^ 
means  for  the  reftoration  of  order.  I  mall  brietiy  run 
over  the  principal  fads  which  led,  though  flowly,  to  the 

Pr°iP°Kings  without  domains  (for  they  had  nothing  left 
hut  Lion)  were  only  kings  in  name.  Hugh  Capet,  by 
reunhmg  to  the  crown  the  dutchy  of  France,  and  he 
other  fiefs  which  were  his  private  property,  revived  the 
fe  ds  of  power ;  but  how  far  are  we  yet  from  the  time 
when  that  of  the  fovereign  rofe  to  vigour  1  By  caufing 
their  fons  to  be  crowned  during  their  own  lifetime,  the 
fi  -ft  kings  of  the  Capetian  line  fixed  the  fucceffion  m 
fwir  Sly  ;  and  this  was  a  fecond  ftep  to  power.  . 

2..  The  madnefs  of  crufades,  which  became  epidenn 
cal  under  the  great  grandfon  of  Hugh  Capet,  turner , 
bv  a  remarkable  fatality,  to  the  advantage  of  the  king 
while  it  exhaufted  the  kingdom.  The  nobleffe  ruined 

their  fortunes,  and  fold  their  lands  to  go  m  ftaich  of 
adventures,  and  gain  indulgences ;  and  marched  into 
Afia  to  give  vent  to  that  turbulent  and  maitial  dftpofi- 
tion  which  made  them  fo  dangerous  at  home.  Pin >p  l. 
notwithftanding  his  exceffive  weaknefs,  by  this  meaw 
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enjoyed  a  peaceable  reign,  which,  in  that  early  period, 
was  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

3.  Elis  Ton,  Louis  VI,  furnamed  the  Fat,  fmoothed  EftabHft. 
the  path  to  the  revolution.  The  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  municipal 
the  numberiefs  violences  committed  with  impunity,  and  communi- 
fufferecl  without  relaxation,  every  where  awakened  fen-  uea' 
timents  of  liberty,  which  were  the  more  keen  as  the 

yoke  became  more  odious.  In  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  countries,  the  fame  caufe,  according  to  the 
order  of  nature,  produced  the  fame  effeft.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  cities,  and  particularly  of  thofe  in  which 
the  advantages  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  afpired  to 
a  freedom  of  which  there  remained  no  veftige  ;  and 
purchafcd  and  kept  it,  notwithflanding  the  ftrong  oppo- 
fition  they  met  with,  particularly  from  the  clergy,  who 
attacked  them  as  guilty  of  fedition.  They  formed 
thofe  municipal  focieties,  thofe  corporations ,  which  were 
governed  by  their  own  magiftrates,  and  armed  for  the 
defence  of  their  privileges,  with  an  obligation  to  ferve 
their  prince  againft  his  enemies.  Louis  the  Fat,  and 
his  fucceffors,  favoured  eftablifhments  fo  advantageous 
to  the  crown  ;  as,  on  one  fide,  the  lords  loft  the  power 
by  which  they  opprefled  the  burghers ;  and  thefe,  on 
the  other,  contracted  an  affection  for  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  barrier  againft  ty¬ 
ranny.  : 

4.  Without  the  fupreme  power  in  the  adminiftration  proofs 
of  juftice,  fovereignty  is  of  little  value.  Tie  who  judges, 

or  appoints  others  to  judge,  has  numberiefs  advantages  ciaipow- 
to  procure  refpe6t  and  obedience.  The  lords  had er* 
ufurped  this  right  when  they  appropriated  the  fiefs  ; 
and  the  royal  envoys  of  Charlemagne  would  no  longer 
have  dared  to  fhew  themfeives  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
therefore  an  excellent  piece  of  policy,  firft  pradtifed  by 
Louis  VI.  infenfibly  to  undermine  the  fignorial  courts 
of  judicature.  At  firft  the  cuftom  was  revived  of  fend¬ 
ing  commiflioners,  in  quality  of  fuperintendents.  Af¬ 
terwards  four  great  bailiffs  of  the  king  became  judges  in 
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fome  particular  cafes,  which  were  appropriated  to  their 
bench.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  right  of  appeal  took 
root ;  and  at  lad  the  king  became  fupreme  judge.  Yet 
it  required  time  to  give  fo  important  a  reformation 
ftrength,  even  in  the  Ring?s  domain  $  but  Philip  Am* 
guftus,  by  recovering  the  provinces  which  were  in  pof- 
leffion  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  making  himfeif 
feared  and  refpected  by  his  yaflals,  quickened  the  pro- 
grefs  of  authority,  which  was  yet  unftable, 

5.  What  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the  change, 
was  the  new  ideas  of  judice  which  had  fpread  through 
Europe.  The  canon  lavy,  notwithstanding  the  poilon 
of  the  forged  decretals,  and  the  falfe  principles  with 
which  it  had  been  tainted,  at  lead  (hewed  a  regular 
form  of  procedure,  an  order  of  jurifdi&ion,  and,  in  a 
word,  forpe  vediges  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence.  Juf- 
ti man’s  Pandedts,  which  were  found  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  <  greatly  enlarged  men’s  ideas  on 
that  fubjedt.  Schools  of  civilians  were  efiakhfhed, 
where  the  Roman  law  was  taught,  and  extolled  with 
enthufladic  admiration.  Though  it  was  overloaded 

*  i  1  w  ^  m 

with  injudicious  datutes  in  the  lad  ages  oi  the  empire, 
it  was  fuppofed  a  maderpiece  of  perfection,  becaufe  the 
laws  of  the  barbarians  were  the  maderpiece  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  kings  ufed  all  their  adcjrefs  to  introduce  it 
into  their  dominions.  St.  Louis  encouraged  its  ftudy, 
and  propagated  its  maxims.  That  prince  became  a  le¬ 
gislator,  and  exercifed  the  fupreme  power  with  dignity  ; 
repreded  the  abufes  of  anarchy  by  his  laws  with  regard 
to  the  coin,  and  other  ejjhitial  points ;  and  eftabiifhed 
Upon  fqlid  foundations  that  right  of  appeal  which  gives 
majedy  to  the  crown.  He  adminiftered  judice  with 
the  authority  of  a  fpvereign  ;  prohibited  the  trial  by 
duel,  fubffitu ting  legal  proofs  in  its  dead  ;  and  thus  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  ugivedal  reformation,  which 
made  vifibie  progrefs. 

6.  Thus  jurifprudence,  being  no  longer  confined  to 
a  few  vague  notions  and  barbarous  practices,  became  a 
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ftudy.  But  Hgw  could  ah  ignorant  nobility,  which  on¬ 
ly  breathed  the  Jpirit  of  war  and  adventures,  be  capable 
of  fludying,  in  order  to  attain  the  qualifications  fequi- 
fite  for  judges?  It  was  immediately  found  neceflary  to 
admit  the  civilians  on  the  bench,  in  quality  of  reporters, 
to  give  their  afilftance,  or  rather  to  didlate  the  fentence. 

Soon  after,  they  became  the  foie  judges.  The  gown 
was  diftinguifhed  from  the  fword,  and  formed  another 
clafs  of  nobility  ;  while  the  fword  looked  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon  that  illuftrious  profeffion  from  which  it 
drew  part  of  its  power  :  the  confequence  of  which  was,  in  what 
that  thefe  two  bodies  were  rivals :  it  became  the  inte-  ^anner 

j  .  they  con* 

reft  of  the  latter  to  ferve  the  prince  again!!  the  former,  tribute*! 
and  they  employed  their  knowledge  in  his  caufe.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  parliament  the  royal 
was  fitted  in  the  capital.  Being  the  organ  of  the  laws, authorav‘ 
it  more  and  more  {lengthened  the  balls  of  monarchical 
government  yet  it  tnuft  be  allowed,  that  the  lelfiflinefs 
and  prejudice  of  our  ancient  civilians  exceeded  the  juft 
bounds.  Building  upon  feme  texts  of  fcripture,  and 
palfages  in  the  imperial  laws,  they  fuppofed  that  the 
royalty  of  the  Jewifh  kings,  and  the  defpotic  power  of 
the  emperours,  were  rules  for  the  confutation  of  France. 

This  is  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  human  mind,  ef- 
pecially  when  it  begins  to  exercife  itfilf  on  great  obje<5ls  : 
it  exaggerates  things  before  it  comprehends  their  na¬ 
ture.  But  the  principles  of  the  magiftrates  were  not, 
on  that  account,  lefs  ufeful  in  rep  re  fling  the  diforders  of 
independence :  their  opinion,  in  a  great  meafure,  form¬ 
ed  that  of  the  people  ;  and  with  their  authority  increaf- 
ed  that  of  the  fbvereign,  to  which  they  frequently  reiv¬ 
ed  as  bulwarks. 

7.  Philip  the  Fair,  in  order  to  gain  the  affedtion  of  Admiffioa 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  in  his  violent  difpute  thi/dcf- 
with  Boniface  VIII.  had  fummoned  the  commons  to  tate  into 
the  flates  general  in  1303.  This  flap,  though  hazard- 
ous  under  a  harfh  and  unjuft  government,  imme¬ 
diately  produced  good  dfe&s.  The  fentiments  of  li¬ 
berty, 
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berty,  giving  more  vigour  to  the  commons,  tended  more 
to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  great  men.  The 
people,  who  were  formerly  flaves,  and  funk  in  brutal 
infen  Ability,  contracted  a  regard  for  their  country,  in- 
teretted  themfelves  in  the  public  weal,  became  fufcepti- 
ble  of  zeal  and  generofity,  recovered  their  feelings,  and 
were  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  the  kings  againft  fo¬ 
reign  enemies,  or  domeftic  foes  to  their  power.  But 
there  likewife  rofe  troublefome  times,  when  the  third 
eftate,  naturally  the  rival  of  the  two  firfl  orders,  which 
looked  upon  it  with  difdain,  turned  its  activity  and 
ftrength  againft  the  king  himfelf.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
regulate  the  balance  of  the  powers  1  and  the  equilibri¬ 
um  once  broken,  the  weight  falls,  and  the  contexture 
of  the  machine  feems  to  be  diftolved. 

Diminu-  8.  The  clergy,  whom  we  have  feen  fo  formidable  to 
thTecde  ^  kings  of  the  fecond  race,  retained  the  greateft  part 
fiaftlca]6"  of  their  prejudices,  and  were  ftill  very  jealous  of  their 
power,  exceffive  authority.  But  they  already  perceived,  that 
the  intereft  of  the  crown  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
them  y  and  their  religious  principles  prompted  them  to 
inculcate  entire  obedience,  irnlefs  they  were  led  aftray 
by  pretexts  of  religion,  or  extraordinary  circumftances. 
The  refiftance  made  by  Philip  Auguftus,  and  even  St, 
Louis,  but  above  all  by  Philip  the  Fair,  againft  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  Romifh  court,  taught  men  to  diftinguiih 
between  the  caufe  of  God  and  the  pretenfions  of  church¬ 
men.  Philip  the  Long,  by  excluding  the  bifhops  from 
parliament,  took  from  them  one  means  of  encroaching  on 
the  civil  power.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  Valois,  the 
king’s  advocate,  Peter  de  Cugnieres,had  the  courage  to  at¬ 
tack  this  boundlefs  power,  which  had  fprung  up  in  the 
darknefs  of  barbarifm.  He  combated  its  abufes  and  injuf- 
tice  with  fuch  reafons,  good  or  bad,  as  occurred  to  him  ; 
and  was  anfwered  with  authorities  and  examples,  but 
few  arguments.  At  that  time  the  dilpute  fell,  without 
having  produced  any  effect ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  freed  from  their  fubje&ion  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
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courts  ;$the  appeals  by  writs  of  errour  formed  a  bul¬ 
wark  agamfl  oppreffions ;  and  the  king  always  acquired 
more  authority,  in  proportion  as  his  courts  judicioufly 
feparated  the  civil  rights  from  fpiritual  matters ;  a  repa¬ 
ration  which  the  nature  of  things,  obfcured  by  time 
and  cuftom,  unluckily  rendered  too  difficult. 

9.  Under  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  John,  who  m  is  for- 
was  a  prifoner  in  England,  every  thing  threatened  a  re-  !uneso^ 
newal  of  anarchy.  The  third  eftate  was  feized  with  akulsJo“n# 
feditious  (pint,  wanted  to  domineer  over  the  govern¬ 
ment,  1m  poled  laws  on  the  wife  dauphin,  and  forced 
him  to  odious  fubmiffions.  The  great  charter  of  the 
Enginh  had  almoA  been  again  produced  in  France. 

But  that  prince  at  laft  difpelled  the  florms.  After  his 
acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  repaired  the  Ioffes  of  the  na- 
tion,  triumphed  over  his  domellic  as  well  as  foreign  theaut]^- 
enemies,  and  reigned  with  equal  authority  and  glory.  my‘ 
Never  did  wifdom  more  clearly  difplay  its  refources. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Charles  VI.  foon  overturned  all  it  fails 


that  had  been  done  by  Charles  V.  The  rage  of  fac- chlrL 
lions,  which  almoft  univerfally  prevailed,  fo  entirely  de-  vi.but 
ftroyed  all  idea  of  principles,  laws,- and  country,  that  £  *  ih£t 
men  did  not  blufli  to  facrifice  the  crown  to  the  king  oftifn^* 
England,  who  fought  again  ft  it.  A  foreign  prince  was 
acknowledged  as  lawful  king;  and  the  Salic  law  was 
trampled  under  foot,  a  little  after  the  rnoft  folemn  ho¬ 
mage  had  been  paid  to  it.  Yet,  though  it  may  feem 
incredible,  this  total  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was 
one  of  the  caufes  which  led  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
order  and  fubordinatiom  The  more  the  French  had 
been  milled  by  a  ipirit  of  infatuation,  the  more  eagerly 
did  they  return  to  their  duty.  The  more  they  law  the 
royal  authority  debated,  even  by  their  own  fault,  the 
more  did  they  perceive  the  neceffity  and  advantage  of 
peaceable  obedience. 

10.  Accordingly  Charles  VII.  made  two  dccifive  in- a  fond- 
novations,  without  the  lead;  oppofition.  He  took  troops  ^ 
into  his  pay,  and  the  crown  had  a  (landing  army..  Hei)etua! 
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Charles  eftablifhed  the  perpetual  taille  for  their  fubf.ftence ; 
vn.  and  from  that  time  the  crown  depended  lefs  upon  the 

fubfidies  granted  by  the  ftates.  It  is  not  to  be  quef- 
tioned  that  thefe  helps  were  fometimes  abufed.  T  he 
military  power  became  an  inftrument  In  the  hands  of 
4  ambition.  The  tailie,  which  was  originally  very  finally 
perpetually  increafed,  and  occafioned  murmurs.  But 
are  thefe  inconveniences  comparable  to  the  fcourges  of 
anarchy?  Evil  is  almoft  conftantly  the  companion  ot 
good  ;  and  to  pafs  from  great  to  lighter  ills,  is  often  the 
utmoft  good  pofhble,  in  a  ftate  where  neither  the  man¬ 
ners  nor  other  circomftances  will  permit  the  eflablilh-  - 
ment  of  a  wife  and  folid  legiflation. 

Louis  XI.  IX.  Louis  XL  fon  of  Charles  VII.  already  affedted 
makes  defpotifm.  He  made  the  great  men  tremble  by  his 
SSL  cruelties  *  accumulated  a  treafure  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
people  ;  artfully  employed  corruption  rather  than  arms  ; 
avoided  war,  inftead  of  which  he  fubftituted  artifice, 
confining  his  ambition  to  the  eflablifhment  of  abfolute 
authority  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  every  day  increafed 
his  power.  The  death  of  Charles,  lad  duke  of  Burgurn 
dy,  likewife  favoured  his  defigns,  notwithstanding  the 
irreparable  fault  with  which  he  is  reproached,  in  not 
having  prevented  the  marriage  of  that  prince  s  heirefs 
with  an  archduke  of  Auftria.  His  reign  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  epocha.  The  kings  had  the  public  ffrengtn  in 
their  hands,  and  were  able  to  execute  great  enterprifes. 
Happy  had  they  directed  their  labours  to  the  felicity  of 
the  nation,  rather  than  indulged  a  deftru&ive  paffion 
for  conquefts ;  Charles  VIII.  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
were  little  acquainted  with  their  own  interefxs.  What 
folly  was  it  to  exhaufb  in  foreign  countries  the  blood 
and  riches  of  the  nation,  which  a  good  ule  of  autnority 
ought  to  have  rendered  fo  flourifhmg  ! 

Hisfuc-  12.  All  the  great  fiefs,  except  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ceffors  are  (]erSj  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Its  domain  was 
ShsT  made  unalienable,  and  that  effential  principle  was  de¬ 
clared  a  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy.  Befides, 
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tht  ancient  inconveniences  of  the  appanages  were  re-* 
moved.  The  care  of  the  finances,  juftice,  Ifegiflation, 
and  the  military  power,  centred  in  the  fovereign.  He 
Was  therefore  fully  monarchy  The  dates  .general  were  >rQ 
not  even  aflembled  once  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  kiy  of  the 
while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  fo  long  and  ruinous  SSf  S’, 
wars.  .  A  his  aflembly,  which  did  not  certainly  know  itsder  Fran~ 
own  rights,  which  had  neither  principles,  harmony  norC1S 
union,  was  only  called  to  grant  extraordinary  aids. 

1  rancis  iOund  means  to  manage  his  affairs  without  fucii 
heJp5 ;  not  even  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  nor  Charles 
V .  in  Spain,  enjoyed  fo  great  power. 

13.  The  fanaticifm  of  the  feftaries,  roufed  by  per- The  g0. 
lecution,  or  another  fanaticifm,  revived  the  fpirit  of  in-  TCrnment 
dependence,  jind  food;  the  throne.  Projeds  were  form- .Utodu'n- 
ed  foi  a  republic,  and  had  well  nigh  been  executed  in  dehyen* 
France,  as  they  were  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  at  y 
laft  Henry  IV.  triumphed  over  the  factious.  The  wif- 
dom  of  his  .admmiftration  gives  us  the  picture  of  a  be¬ 
neficent  monarch,  governing  by  the  laws,  and  making 
the  glory  and  happinefs  of  the  kingdom  his  only  aim  ; 
ruling  his  people  as  a  father  rules  his  children  :  in  a 
word,  a  prince  whofe  fingle  reign  would  have  raifed 
France  to  the  height  of  profperity,  had  he  not  been  cut 
off  in  his  courfe  by  a  fuperftitious  monfter. 

x4*  him  the  nation  fell  back  into  the  troubles  Govern¬ 

or  a  ftormy  minority.  The  faults  of  government  re-mentdf 
vived  the  diffen lions  and  rebellions ;  and  a  weak  king,  tetkL 
who  abandoned  himfelf  to  favourites,  was  neither  pro-iieu> 
per  to  difiipate  cabals,  nor  to  reign  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Great.  Take  Richelieu  from 
Louis  XIII.  pernaps  we  fhould  fee  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  revive.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  haughty  minifter, 
the  crown  would  have  been  debated.  By  taking  of  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  thus  crufhing  the  republican  fpirit  of  Cal- 
vinifm ;  by  ftriking  off  the  heads  of  many  illuftrious 
men,  who  were  leaders  of  the  party ;  he  put  the  king 
in  pofTcfiion  of  the  whole  authority,  or  rather  attached 

it 
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it  entirely  to  his  own  rhiniftry.  Was  the  monarchical 
power  fo  dear  to  the  French,  and  fo  neceflary  to  their 
His  ex-  happinefs,  to  contrad  the  vices  of  tyranny  ?  Unhappi- 
ceffiveau-jy  Richelieu  had  the  fpirit  of  a  defpot :;  and  eircum- 
°Uty*  fiances  hurried  him  into  excefTes,  to  which  he  was  him- 
felf  put  too  much  inclined.  He  loaded  the  nation  with 
impofts,  and  in  a  manner  intuited  the  public  nailery, 
by  the  pomp  of  his  court.  He  infilled  on  the  parlia¬ 
ment  paying  implicit  obedience,  without  examining  the 
cdids,  or  debating  freely;  treated  the  magiftrates  as 
Haves,  rather  than  as  depofitories  of  the  laws  ;  earned 
the  great  men,  whofe  ruin  he  had  fworn,  to  be  tucc  by 
judges  whom  he  regarded  as  ferviie  inftruments  of  his 
vengeance  ;  arid  direded  their  fentences,  without  even 
deigning  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  impartiality.  In 
one  word,  arbitrary  power  difplayed  itfelf  with  luch  vio¬ 
lence  in  his  hands,  that  hatred  purfued  him  to  the 
grave,  notwithflanding  the  real  fervices  which  he  did  to 
the  monarchy. 

Seeds  of  To  flrengthen  authority,  to  reduce  the  great  men  to 
whieh°he  a  flate  of  dependence,  and  make  all  the  members  of  the 
left  be-  body  politic  move  by  the  diredion  of  a  fingle  head,  was 
hind  him.  an  important  advantage;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  the  prudence  of  Henry  IV.  his  juft  ice, 
his  mildnefs,  and  his  beneficence,  with  the  vigour  of  his 
Genius,  were  more  proper  to  give  permanency  to  this 
Sreat  work,  than  the  thunders  of  Richelieu.  Nothing 
but  a  reign,  fuch  as  we  fhall  fee  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  capable  of  fmothering  the  feeds  of  ditcord  which 
the  minifter  of  Louis  XIII.  left  in  the  nation.  Terrour 
and  executions  were  much  lets  effedual  inftruments, 
than  a  better  knowledge  of  the  fandity  of.  the  laws,  a 
clearer  difcuffion  of  the  principles  of  government,  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  court,  the  gentle  manners  and  politenefs 
of  the  great  men  and  nobility,  the  beftowal  or  hope  of 
favours,  the  fubmiflion  of  the  magiftrates,  the  fplendour 
of  the  throne,  the  reciprocal  love  of  the  king  for  the 
people,  and  of  the  people  for  the  king, 
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It  would  be  eafy  to  apply  the  principal  ftrokes  in  this  ah  the 
picture  to  the  different  monarchical  dates.  The  govern-  n?onar‘  _ 

*  #  ^  chics  D3.ll— 

ment  has  every  where  undergone  fimilar  viciffitudes,  ed  nearly 
and  changed  its  form  by  the  fame  deps.  The  people  Uranic 
every  where  enjoyed  at  firft  almoft  unbounded  liberty,  changes, 
but  afterwards  became  flaves ;  the  lords  rofe  into  ty¬ 
rants,"  and  the  kings  were  without  power.  The  royal 
authority  every  where  revived  with  difficulty,  gathered 
ftrength  by  employing  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  dexte¬ 
rity,  and  floated  between  the  fhoals  of  weaknefs  and 
defpotifm,  till  at  lad  it  fubje&ed  all  the  orders  of  the 
date,  and  concentrated  in  itfelf  all  the  powers ;  acknow¬ 
ledging  no  fundamental  laws,  but  thofe  which  it  obliges 
itfelf  to  refpect. 

I  [peak  not  of  mixed  monarchies  :  we  fhall  fee  the 
great  revolution  of  England  in  its  place.  Two  illus¬ 
trious  republics  merit  particular  obfervations. 


II. 

Government  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  anb  that 

of  Holland. 

AMONG  a  fpiri ted  people,  tyranny  has  been  always  Tyranny 
productive  of  liberty.  Opprefied  after  being  free,  they  wavyestohc 
have  taken  arms  againft  their  tyrants ;  even  defied  liberty, 
death,  in  order  to  break  the  yoke  of  oppreffion,  and  car¬ 
ried  their  point  by  heroifm  and  perfeverance.  .  Happy 
in  their  independence,  if  they  ftrengthen  their  govern¬ 
ment  by  good  laws,  and  fuch  as  are  proper  to  guard 
againfc  the  caufes  of  diffolution,  ariling  either  from  the 
nature  of  things  or  political  events, 

No  date  appears  lefs  expofed  to  this,  than  the  confe-  Origin  of 
derated  republic  of  the  thirteen  Swifs  Cantons.  It  took  veticHel* 
its  rife  in  1307,  and  was  at  firft  compofed  only  of  three  league, 
cantons,  ’Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Underwalden,  which  re¬ 
volted  againd  the  emperour  Albert.  In  a  fhort  time 
Lucerne  joined  the  confederacy,  which  was  afterwards 
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ftrengthened  by  the  acceffion  of  Zurich,  Zug,  Glafis, 
and  Berne.  Friburgh  and  Soleure  joined  it  in  1481  ; 
Bile,  Schafihaufen,  and  Appenzel,  entered  into  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century.  Thefe  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Helvetic  body  were  naturally  united  by  a 
common  in  ter  eft  ;  and  to  this  union  they  owed  their 
ftrength  and  fecurity.  Independent  on  one  another, 
governed  each  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  but 
leagued  for  mutual  defence,  they  have  acquired  a  lafting 
tranquillity  amidft  the  convulfions  of  Europe. 

Kappinefs  One  of  our  Sybarites,  at  fight  of  their  rugged  moun- 
gfw.^e  tains  covered  with  fnow,  their  towns  without  luxury  or 
foundea  public  diverfions,  and  almoft  all  poor,  will  look  upon 
manners.  the  $wifs  as  unhappy.  But  the  fage  will  perceive,  that 
their  happinefs  confifts  in  that  a&ive  poverty,  and  that 
mafculine  fimplicity,  which  confine  their  wants,  and 
furnifli  neceffaries^  prelerve  their  morals,  and  give  a 
zeft  to  the  true  pleafures  of  nature  ;  which  make  men 
virtuous,  free,  and  content.  All  being  on  a  level,  that 
is,  equally  fubjedt  to  the  laws,  the  difference  of  fortune 
is  not  fufficiently  great  among  them  to  enable  any  to 
become  m afters  of  the  others.  In  moft  of  the  cantons 
the  people  have  the  right  of  bearing  offices ;  and  the  ma¬ 
giftrates  cannot  abufc  a  power  which  is  limited  by  time, 
and  reftrained  by  the  public  fuperintendence.  Simple 
and  equitable  laws  are  executed  without  confirm  nt  ; 
and  the  ftatutes  acquire  their  greatefi  ftrength  from  the 
manners. 

They  The  Swifs  have  nothing  to  fear  behind  their  moun- 
'to*  ^ins,  which-  ferve  them  as  ramparts ;  and  as  they  do 
fear.6  not  enter  into  the  quarrels  of  princes,  they  afford  no 
pretence  for  invaficn  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  leems  the  in- 
terefi  of  their  neighbours  rather  to  defend  than  ftibdue 
them.  And  in  cafe  of  invafion,  what  refources  would 
they  not  have  in  their  patriot! fin  and  courage  ?  If  they 
fell  their  blood  to  foreign  nations,  they  by  this  means 
have  the  advantage  of  training  a  number  of  their  citi¬ 
zens  to^be  expert  foidiers,  while  it  cofts  the  republic 

nothing 
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nothing  to  form  them  to  the  trade  of  war.  They  keep 
up  the  national  bravery,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
fupply  the  refources  of  a  barren  and  extremely  populous 
country.  , 

A  fingular  proof  of  their  prudence  is,  that  their  poll-  united 
tical  harmony  makes  them  aim  oft  forget  the  difference  &Peac^a- 
of  religion..  The  civil  wars  which  fanaticifm  kindled  at  with™*" 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  were  extinguifhed  in 
a  fhort  time.  Four  Proteftant  cantons,  Bale,  Sehaff-  rencVof 
haufen,  Berne,  and  Zurich  ;  two,  Claris  and  Appenzel,  reIigion* 
containing  a  mixture  of  Proteftants  and  Catholics  ;  and 
the  (even  others,  which  are  entirely  Catholics,  formed  a 
peaceable  union,  even  at  the  time  when  Europe  was 
ilill  reeking  with  the  blood  which  had  been  fpilt  under 
the  pretence  of  religion.  The  greater  progrefs  that 
knowledge  made  among  the  Swift,  the  more  convincing 
was  that  lefibn  of  Chriftian  morality,  that  all  men  are 
brethren,  and  that  no  difference  in  dodrine  ought  to 
break  fo  refpedUble  ties. 

As  every  thing  degenerates  with  time,  that  peopler  May  they 
ought  to  guard  againft  corruption,  which  deftroys  virtue  ^ ca0‘r. 
and  the  ftrength  of  republics.  The  ariftocraiical  gO-  ruption, 
vernment,  riches  and  power,  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
feem  to  prefage,  at  a  dtftance,  fome  fatal  event.  Fo¬ 
reign  manners,  after  tainting  a  number  of  the  citizens, 
may  ipread  their  infection  into  the  body  of  the  ftaie. 

T  dp  great  avidity  for  money  may  make  their  hearts  ve¬ 
nal,  and  fill  them  with  mean  ielhihnefs,  ioftead  of  love 
for  theiiccountry  ;  and  what  muft  then  be  the  fate  of  a 
fta.te  whofe  {lability  is  principally  founded  on  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  its  members  ? 

The  United  Provinces  are  far  from  having  a  confti-  Change 
tution  equally  robuft  with  that  of  the  Swift.  That  re-°^a^ 
public,  it  is  true,  fhewed,  at  its  origin,  the  fame  vir-  Holland* 
tues,  the  lame  courage,  the  fimple  manners  of  poverty, 
invincible  hatred  againft  tyranny,  wonderful  firninefs  in 
dangers,  and  a  vigour  of  refolution  which  couid  not  be 
ihaken  by  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Spanifti  mo- 

narchs. 
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narchs.  But  befides  that  thofe  brave  republicans  were 
principally  a&uated  by  religious  fanaticifm,  the  ffrength 
of  which  fo on  wears  out,  their  Vaft  conquefts,^  and  the 
treafures  which  they  drew  from  them,  neceffarily  in- 
troduced  a  change  of  principles.  How  could  the  fpirit 
of  ambition  and  commerce  be  made  compatible  with 
the  ancient  republican  virtues  ? 

faults  in  Befides,  the  faults  of  the  government  were,  at  the  be- 
the  con-  ginning,  fo  confiderable,  that,  according  to  Grotius, 

K' go.  they  would  have  deftroyed  the  republic,  had  it  not  been 
•vermnem.  for  tpe  hatred  with  which  it  was  inflamed  againft  the 
Spanifh  yoke*  Each  of  the  feven  provinces  forms  a  fe- 
parate,  independent  flate*  and  every  city  in  each  pro¬ 
vince  enjoys  the  fame  independence.  If  an  affair  is  pro- 
pofed  in  the  provincial  flates,  the  deputies  are  obliged 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  or^  council  of 
the  towns  which  they  reprefent.  The  affairs  of  great- 
eft  moment,  peace,  war,  alliances,  and  new  taxes, 
muff  be  decided  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the 
ftates  general,  which  are  always  affembled  at  the 
Hague  ;  and  its  members  are,  in  all  affairs,  to  con- 
fult  the  provinces,  from  whofe  opinion  they  muff 
not  make  the  leaft  variation.  Friezland  alone  trufts 
to  the  prudence  of  its  deputies.  We  fee  at  firft  j 
view  the  trammels  in  which  government  is  confined  by 
thofe  exceffivc  precautions,  the  delays  which  they  occa-  I 

lion,  and  how  repugnant  the  required  unanimity  is  to-  j 

the  end  of  deliberations  on  matters  that  require  expe-  j 
dition. 

stadthoi-  It  therefore  became  neceffary  to  feek  a  remedy  for 
clerlhip,  the  evil,  from  the  firft  eftablilhment  of  the  government  v 
gre*t°pri  -  and  the  ftadtholderfhip  was  fet  up ;  a  dignity  as  necef- 
viieges.  fary  as  the  Roman  diftatorfhip  in  very  tempeftuous 
times  j  but  which  ought  to  have  had  a  fixed  period, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  have  been  made  hereditary,  if  the 
republic  had  taken  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  that 
liberty  of  which  it  was  fo  jealous.  The  privileges  of 
the  ftadtholder  are  exceffively  great.  He  is  general 


and  admiral  in  chief,  with  the  nomination  to  all  mili¬ 
tary  employments  :  he  likewife  choofes  the  magiftrates 
of  the  towns,  which  pfefent  to  him  a  certain  number  of 
perfons,  from  whom  he  makes  his  election  ;  he  prefides 
in  the  courts  of  juflice,  where  fentence  is  given  in  his 
name  ;  judges  without  appeal  the  differences  of  cities 
and  provinces ;  executes  the  decrees  of  provincial  ftates  ; 
has  the  power  of  granting  pardon  to  criminals ;  laftly, 
he  gives  audience  to  foreign,  minifters  ;  and  has  a  right 
to  keep  agents  in  the  courts  for  the  management  of  his 
private  affairs,  who  have  every  opportunity  of  ferving 
him  in  other  matters.  Such  a  magiftrate  approaches 
nearly  to  regal  power ;  and  even  from  the  beginning  his 
prerogatives  were  fufficient  to  give  uneafinefs. 

Happily  the  princes  of  Orange,  William,  his  fon  Thefh-ft 
Maurice,  and  Frederic  Henry,  brother  of  Maurice,  ma- 
naged  the  ftadtholderlhip  like  good  patriots,  or  at  lead  patriots;, 
their  ambition  had  bounds;  and  to  them  ought,  in 
great  meafure,  to  be  attributed  the  fucceffes  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  though  perhaps  they  paid  fo  great  refped  to  li¬ 
berty,  only  becaufe  there  were  enemies  to  vanquifh. 

But  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  had  no  fooner  eftablilhed 
the  vidorious  commonwealth,  than  William  II.  fon 
and  fucceffor  of  Frederic  Henry,  filled  the  republicans 
with  juft  alarms. 

Death  interrupted  his  projeds  in  1660,  when  the  Revdl> 
dignity  of  ftad th older  was  abolished,  but  the  faults  of**011^^ 
the  government  were  not  correded.  It  was  foon  found 
neceffary  to  reftore  it,  in  order  to  oppofe  Louis  XIV, 

It  was  made  hereditary  under  William  III.  once  more 
attempted  to  be  abolifhed,  upon  his  dying  without  iffue 
male  ;  again  reftored,  in  favour  of  the  fecond  branch 
of  his  family ;  and  the  inheritance  extended  even  to 
the  daughters  of  the  ftadtholder,  as  we  lhall  fee  in  ano¬ 
ther  place. 
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mercenary  army,  no  longer  poffeffed  of  that  vigour 
which  liberty,  fpringing  up,  and  environed  with  danger, 
o-ives  to  the  mind  ;  whoever,  I  fay,  examines  tliele 
caufes,  political  or  moral,  will  difcover  in  them  the 
principles  of  the  events  which  have  already  happened, 
and  perhaps  be  enabled  to  forefee  thofe  which  certain 

conjunftures  may  bring  on,  ,  „ . 

Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  Genoa,  rich  and  delti- 
tute  of  power,  ruled  by  a  rigid  ariftocracy,  varying  at 
the  pleafure  of  factions,  or  with  every  change  of  events, 
and  conftantly  threatened  with  a  foreign  yoke,  which  it 
is  aim  oft  impoffible  for  it  to  avoid.  Let  us  take  a  view 
of  Venice,  undifturbed  at  home  by  the  flavifli  [pint  of 
the  people,  and  the  chains  which  the  reftlefs  jealoufy  of 
power  has  forged  for  the  nobles,  but  which  owes  this 
tranquillity  as  much  to  the  depravation  of  manners  as 
to  the  invariable  principles  of  its  government,  fopport- 
in®  itfelf  by  fpies  and  terrour,  more  than  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  laws  deprived  of  that  e retentive  commerce 
which  formed  the  bafrs  of  its  power,  expofed_  more  than 
ever  to  the  attempts  of  its  neighbours  in  cafe  of  a  rup¬ 
ture,  and  not  daring  to  truft  one  of  its  own  members 
with  the  fword,  which  would  put  the  prefervation  of 
the  ftate  into  his  power.  Let  us  take  a  view  of  1  oland, 
plunged  into  anarchy  even  by  its  laws,  and  fo  unluckily 
eonftituted,  that  a  fmgle  madman,  in  its  diets,  is  fore 
of  rendering  ineffectual  every  falutary  meafore  which  wit- 
dom  can  contrive  ;  and,  laftly,  caft  our  eyes  upon  Hol¬ 
land,  enervated  by  its  riches  as  well  as  its  conquetts, 
much  lefs  free  in  its  internal  government,  and  lets  re- 
fpedtable  abroad,  than  in  thofe  tempeftuous  times  when 
rt  feemed  ready  to  be  c  rut  bed  by  the  Spanilh  monarchy. 

This  examination  will  convince- us,  that,  in  order  to 

form  a  real  republic,  the  people  muft  be  Warlike,  poor, 
virtuous,  feparated  from  their  neighbours,  defended  by 
their  frontiers  and  their  manners,  and  tolely  ambitious 
of  maintaining  their  liberty,  laws,  and  government ;  in 
a  word,  a  people  tuch  as  the  Swifs, 
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REvoiufioNS  is  Tiife  MAS&er*. 
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THERE  is  a  reciprocal  influence  Between  the  ttlan-  Rtciumcd 

tiers  and  government ;  and  we  every  where  fee  the  poli-  influen« 
tical  confutation,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  follow  the  manner.# 
changes  of  the  moral  order.  Both  are  Conne&fed  and 
Combined  in  filch  a  manner,  that  their  relations  cannot 
efcape  attentive  eyes.  The  obfervationS  on  the  man¬ 
ners,  which  I  have  fcattefed  in  this  work,  account  for 
part  of  the  events  5  and  I  Aral!  here  add  foir.e  other  re¬ 
marks,  equally  important; 

,  When  the  weftern  nations  Were  led  by  the  crufades  The  tm. 
into  the  Ealt,  new  ideas,  produced  by  entirely  new  ob- 
jefts,  fowed  the  feecfti  of  a  revolution.  Not  only  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Saracens,  ffiewed  the  crufaders  a  model  %mtae 
of  more  refined  manners,-  of  a  more  agreeable  and  con¬ 
venient  intertourfe  m  fociety.  At  Conftantinople  they 
faw  the  magnificent  monuments  of  the  arts,  ahd  became 
acquainted  with  the  Afiatic  pleafures.  Commerce 
Opened  to  the  Italians  and  Flemings  a  fource  of  wealth  • 
men  of  different  countries  grew  into  acquaintance’- 
learned  to  treat  with  each  other,  and  communicated 
ideas  and  inclinations  more  worthy  of  foeial  life.  This 
firft  dep  was  important!  #  * 

Chivalry,  which  was  brought  into  fkffiioft  by  the  Sa-  iixntiu 
racens  of  Spain,  notvvithftanding  its  romantic  extrava-  Tferdf^ 
gances,  became  a  principle  extremely  ufeful  for  the  ci-  ' 
vilizatiori  of  manners,  and  even  mitigated  the  horrours 
,0t  '''ar;  .  Thl;  gallant  knights  diftinguifhed  themfeives 
by  devoting  their  lives  to  the  defence  of  the  weak  and 
unhappy,  placed  the  point  of  honour  in  generality  as 
well  as  courage,  and  were  as  ambitious  of  gaining  the 
elteem  of  their  enemies,  as  of  vittory  itfeif.  After  the 
example  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  multitude  of  French  he; 


'■*  A  w  (  k  V-  j  tllv  il  Xi  t  * 
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Wales,  were  models  in  this  kind.  The  maxims  incul¬ 
cated  on  young  people  in  the  fchools  of  chivalry,  t  le 
habits  which  they  there  contracted,  the  fentiments  ot 
honour  faltered  by  enthufiafm,  neceffarily  produced 
lafting  and  remarkable  effects. 

Love  a  One  of  the  principal  fprings  of  chivalry  was  love, 
-grand  Thjs  paffior.,  which  is  fo  frequently  pernicious,  was  the 
&”  nurfe  of  heroifm  among  the  Spartans,  and  had  the  fame 
influence  among  the  Celts  and  ancient  Germans  ;  na¬ 
tions,  which  looked  upon  the  women  with  a  religious 
eve  ;  revered  in  them, the  manly  virtues  adorned,  by  the 
charms  of  the  fex;  and  joined  to  love,  fentiments  the 
more  noble,  as  they  looked  upon  the  conjugal  tie  to  be 
inviolable.  Doubtlefs  there  remained  in  Europe  a 
n round  work  of  thofe  Celtic  manners.  We  fee  heroines 
thine  in  the  career  of  arms,  as  well  as  knights.  We  fee 
the  knights  paying  a  kind  of  religious  homage  to  their 
ladies  ;  dedicating  to  them  their  thoughts,  exploits,  and 

The  poets  When  the  Troubadours,  the  firft  provencal  poets, 
inipire b  t0  deify  the  fair  fex,  and  their  fongs  became  the 
gaUantry.  Sight  of  the  courts,  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  fpread  more 
widely.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  this  pure,  and  in 
manner  myftic  love,  fo  much  celebrated  by  romance 
writers  and  poets,  often  degenerated  into  grofs  volup- 
tuoufnefs  ;  but  it  formed  a  commerce  of  wit  and  tenti- 
ment,  which  foftened  the  rudenefs  of  ancient  manners. 
The  wo-  The  delicacy,  fenfibility,  graces,  and  lnfinuations,  of 
men  poiiih  ..  women  the  empire  of  beauty,  which  they  exercitc 

with  fo  much  addrefs,  the  fecret  of  chaining  the  men 
with  great  1  them  *m  the  fetters  of  pleafure,  necellarily  lncieat- 

ed  the  politenefs  of  fociety,  when  they  appeared  in 
it  with  freedom  and  luftre  :  but  it  is  hkewife  to  be  con-, 
fldered,  'what  dangerous  paffions,  intrigues,  and  diltui- 
bances,  they  fomented.  Francis  I.  baying  brought 
them  to  court,  'they  foon  played  fo  confiderable  a  part, 
as  to  make  the  affairs  of  ftate  frequently  depend  upon 

their  whims.  The  kings  and  the  great  men  had  mil- 
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trefles,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  enrich,  and  to  whom 
they  were  fometimes  under  a  necefiity  of  facrificing 
every  thing.  The  common  method  ufed  by  Catharine 
Medici,  for  the  execution  of  her  ambitious  projects,  was 
feducing  men Y  hearts  by  the  attractions  and  artifices 
of  her  women.  Her’s  was  the  reign  of  corruptive  gal¬ 
lantry. 

Mankind  then  fell  into  a  dreadful  depravation  of 
manners,  which  firft  fprung  up  in  Italy  fron*i  the  luxury 
of  the  Medicis  ;  a  cruel  refinement  of  policy,  which 
fupplied  the  want  of  power  by  villainy,  or  the  abufe 
made  of  fciences  and  talents  to  gratify  the  paffions. 
From  thence  it  fpread  like  a  peftilence  mingled  with 
the  air.  All  the  vices  were  fublimed  ;  and,  what  ren¬ 
dered  the  cafe  more  unhappy,  they  were  founded  upon 
principles  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  it  was  matter  of 
boafi:  to  be  ingenioufly  mifchievous  and  corrupted. 

The  court  became  a  theatre  of  voluptuoufnefs,  luxu¬ 
ry,  effeminacy,  debauchery,  and  knavery  ;  where  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  understanding,  and  the  tafte  for  letters, 
produced  more  poifonous  fruits  than  real  advantages ; 
where  men  piqued  themfelves  on  their  wit,  by  giving  a 
loofe  to  diforders;  where  they  reafoned  on  religion  while 
they  were  projecting  the  blacked:  crimes ;  where  the 
fury  of  faction  was  inflamed  in  the  lap  of  pleafures ; 
and  where  a  thoufand  deteftable  examples  tended  to 
infect  the  public  manners. 

Had  the  fanaticifin  of  the  Froteftants  been  lets  vio¬ 
lent,  the  contagion  would  have  had  a  more  rapid  and 
extend ve  courfe.  Their  auftere  doctrine,  their  invec¬ 
tives  againft  the  difgrace  brought  upon  religion,  and  the 
confequences  which  they  drew  from  thence,  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  reformation,  were  a  bridle  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  difputes  on  the  points  of  faith  filled  both 
parties  with  a  malignant  and  favage  animofity.  Reli¬ 
gious  zeal  abforbed  every  other  fentiment ;  enthufiafm 
and  violence  every  day  added  bitternefs  to  their  hatred  ; 
and,  to  conclude,  the  atrocity  of  the  civil  wars,  where 
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the  name  of  God  was  the  ordinary  fignal  for  murder, 
preferved  in  fociety  the  traces  of  the  ancient  barbarity. 

Befides,  the  arts  and  commerce,  being  confined  with¬ 
in  a  narrow  circle,  had  not  greatly  propagated  luxury, 
nor  that  effeminacy  which  is  its  infeparahle  concomi¬ 
tant.  The  ladies  yet  travelled  on  horfeback-  Almoft 
all  the  conveniences  which  we  enjoy  were  unknown.  In 
general,  the  nobility  difdained  ftpdy,  hated  repofe,  and  j 
breathed  only  a  paftioi)  for  arms.  In  the  midft  of  the 
convulfioirs  of  the  ftate,  rivers  of  blood  were  fpilt,  from 
the  falfe  point  of  honour  alone.  This  is  a  fpbject  which 
deferves  confideration. 

That  barbarians  fhould  decide  their  differences  by 
duel  j  that  it  ftiould  be  often  preferibed  by  the  laws 
themlelves,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  cuftom  naturally 
refulting  from  the  favage  manners  of  thofe  nations,  the 
ignorance  of  the  legillators  and  judges,  and  their  want 
of  ability  to  eftablifti  better  regulations  y  in  a  word, 
from  thofe  prejudices  which  are  the  concomitants  or 
barbarifm.  The  Roman  jurifprudence?  with  the  changr 
es  which  it  occafioned,  and  the  intereft  which  princes 
had  in  eftablifhing  it,  could  not  alter  the  manners  of  3 
turbulent  and  ungovernable  nobility.  The  high  refped 
paid  to  chivalry,  copfecrated  the  abufes  of  valour  y  the 
fpirit  of  duelling  was  fomented  by  its  tournaments  and 
challenges,  |n  vain  was  this  cuftom  anathematized  by 
the  church,  and  oppofed  by  the  edifts  of  the  kings  y 
fuch  was  its  prevalence,  that,  after  judicial  combats 
were  formally  aboliflred,  there  were  yet  feveral  inftances 
of  their  being  ordered  by  the  judges.  Under  Philip 
Valois,  pharles  VI,  and  Charles  VII.  we  find  arrets  of 
parliament  which  leaye  not  the  leaft  doubt  in  this  re- 
fpedf,  And  what  were  the  fads  to  be  proved  ?  One  of 
them  adultery,  another  inceft.  Henry  II.  commanded 
a  duel  to  be  fought  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  after¬ 
wards  {wore  never  to  permit  another,  and  in  a  fliort 
time  broke  his  oath.  The  challenges  of  Francis  I.  anc| 
Charles  V.  though,  like  fo  many  others  given  by  kings 
’  ^  '  .  '  ‘  ;  '  ‘  1  tQ  A 
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to  one  another,  they  produced  no  effeft,  had  made  mi¬ 
litary  men  more  ready  to  take  offence  than  ever,  and 
more  untra&able  in  their  quarrels. 

Every  law,  diredtly  repugnant  to  eflablifhed  manners,  is  Their  be. 
either  productive  of  altnoft  no  good,  or  even  attended,  with  forMd" 
a  great  deal  ot  mitchier,  when  the  current  or  the  man- multiplied 
ners  is  too  flrong  for  the  flatutes.  The  paffion  was  irri-'thcwli 
tated  by  prohibition.  As  men  could  no  longer  combat 
in  lifts  with  the  formalities  of  juftice,  they  fought  clan¬ 
destinely  for  the  flighted:  caufes.  It  was  an  epidemical 
madnefs.  A  word,  a  gefture,  a  nothing,  obliged  them 
to  give  or  accept  a  challenge,  if  they  would  not  forfeit 
their  honour.  The  relations  and  friends  thought  them* 
felves  obliged  to  take  a  fhare  in  thefe  murderous  quar* 
rels,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

Near  eight  thoufand  pardons,  granted  in  lefs  than  twen¬ 
ty  years  to  duellifls  who  had  killed  their  adverfaries* 
fufEciently  prove  to  what  a  prodigious  height  the  mif- 
chief  had  grown  in  France,  Henry  IV.  renewed  a 
fruitlefs  prohibition,  which  he  hirpfelf  negleded  to  put 
in  execution.  Louis  XIII.  or  cardinal  Richelieu,  cauf- 
ed  two  noblemen  who  had  fought  a  duel  to  be  behead¬ 
ed  ;  a  feverity  equally  ineffectual  with  the  law. 

It  is  an  evident  proof,  that  there  remained  dill  a  a  new  re* 
ruft  of  barbarifm  difficult  to  be  cleared  off.  The  real  ^ the°n 
charms  of  fociety  were  little  known,  the  debaucheries  manners 
of  the  table  making  its  principal  pleafure.  Still  lefs  were  fe^.neoef~ 
men  acquainted  with  thofe  focial  qualities  which  fpring 
from  enlightened  reafon,  and  exert  themfelves  in  a  plead¬ 
ing  intercourfe  with  good  company.  Nothing  was 
more  uncommon  than  examples  of  that  kind.  Yet 
atrocious  abufes  could  be  extirpated  only  by  a  politer 
nefs  which  avoids  every  appearance  of  offence,  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity,  good  manners,  and  decorum.  A 
revolution  'was  neceffary f  it  was  requifite  that  men's 
minds  fhould  change  their  bent,  and  reafon  give  a  new 
turn  to  the  manners.  We  fliajl  fee  a  total  alteration 
Jake  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
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Trance  In  France,  the  national  genius,  lively,  gay,  generous, 

was  more  foncj  0f  n0velty,  extremely  fufceptible  of  perfedion,  lefs 

thanThe  confined  than  elfewhere  by  the  fetters  of  government 
?ftof  and  prejudice,  ought  naturally  to  make  rapid  progrefs, 
*lrop?’  when,  once  having  taken  its  flight,  it  found  itfelf  in  the 
right  diredion.  The  circumftances  were  not  the  fame 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  Germany,  and  the  nor. 
them  kingdoms,  where  there  were  more  obftacles  to  be 
conquered.  Italy,  which  had  greater  abundance  of 
models,  then  found  itfelf,  by  its  political  fituation,  out 
of  condition  to  produce  ail  that;  genius  feemed  to  give 
reafon  to  exped.  Fear  and  diftruft  chain  up  emulation 
and  the  fpcial  virtues, 

IV. 

Decline  of  the  Power  of  the  Romish  Court. 

The  court  THOUGH  the  prejudices  of  religion  preferved 
rotRfonni. their  influence,  yet,  after  the  league,  we  find  no  more 
dabie.  *  of  thofe  violent  fhocks  which  the  court  of  Rome  gave 
to  the  greateft  kingdoms.  The  reafon  is,  that  on  one 
fide  the  kings  had  {lengthened  their  power;  and  on  the 
other,  experience  made  the  popes  dread  new  rebellions 
againft  the  Holy  See.  What  danger  did  not  Paul  V. 
run,  by  fulminating  the  interdid  againft  Venice  ?  Might 
not  the  Venetians  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  and  fo  many  other  ftates  ?  Did  not  the  princi. 
pies  of  the  fenate  breathe  a  bold  fpirit  of  liberty  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  ?  In  bur  days,  Rome 
would  be  far  from  taking  fuch  a  ftep. 

Yet  urban  Yet  that  enterprifing  court  kept  up  her  pretenfions, 
augment  to  enforce  them  with  greater  or  lefs  vigour,  according 
ed  its  ter-  to  conjundures.  Attentive  to  the  means  of  acquifition, 
?itory*  fhe  ftiil  extended  the  limits  of  a  ftate  which  was  formed 
by  /kill  rather  than  ftrength.  She  even  repaired  the 
breaches  that  had  been  made  in  it  by  Nepotifm.  Urban 
YIIL  (Barberino)  enriched  his  nephews  without  dift 
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me  inhering  the  provinces.  After  the  death  of  the  laft 
of  the  Roveros,  he  reunited  to  the  ecclefiaftical  domain, 

Urbino,  Montefeitro,  Gubio,  Pefaro,  and  Sinigaglia, 
which  had  been  poftefled  by  that  family. 

Under  his  pontificate  arofe  the  difpute  concerning  Caftro 
the  dutchy  of  Caftro,  of  which  the  family  of  Farnefe^6"^ 
was  deprived  foon  after.  The  duke  of  Parma,  Ramie-  offamefe* 
cio  I.  fon  of  the  celebrated  Alexander,  had  borrowed 
large  fums  from  the  Mount  of  Piety,  which  lends,  at  in- 
tereft,  on  pledges  or  fecurity.  His  fon  Odoard  having 
quarrelled  with  the  Barberinos,  the  pope’s  nephews,  the 
corn  of  Caftro  was  refuted  to  be  taken  any  longer  in  pay¬ 
ment  ;  that  prince  was  obliged  to  accumulate  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  his  debt ;  he  was  afterwards  required  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  whole  at  once ;  and  that  being  impoftible, 
the  dutchy  of  Caftro  was  confifcated,  that  they  might 
pay  themfelves.  The  duke,  being  feconded  by  the  Ita¬ 
lian  princes,  and  prote&ed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  took 
up  arms,  and  triumphed  over  the  Barberinos.  In  1644, 
the  dutchy  was  obliged  to  be  reftored  ;  but  the  fame 
year,  after  the  death  of  Urban,  Innocent  X.  confifcated 
it  anew.  It  was  again  reftored  ;  -yet,  by  dint  of  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  apoftoiic  chamber  found  means  to  get  pof- 
feflion  of  it  once  more,  and  has  kept  it  ever  fince. 

Richelieu,  in  his  quarrels  with  Urban,  fhewed  vigour,  Richelieu 
fo  far  as  he  was  not  prompted  to  relax  by  his  perfonal  S?th"th^ 
intereft.  The  bifhops  were  forbidden  to  fee  a  nuncio pope.and 
extraordinary,  who  had  boafted  that  the  greateft  part  reco,nciled- 
would  declare  in  favour  of  the  pope.  The  vacant  hats 
were  a  means  of  reconciliation.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  great  advantages,  by  the  honours  and  favours  which 
were  left  at  its  difpofal.  How  often  has  the  public  good 
been  facrificed  to  it,  from  ambition  or  vanity  ! 

Befides,  it  muft  be  agreed,  that  the  Italian  prejudices  Italian 
prevailed  among  the  French  clergy,  as  well  as  through  Freiudices’ 
the  whole  Romifh  church.  Pithou,  and  other  learned  F  rench 
civilians,  had  brought  invincible  arguments  againft clersy* 
them;  yet  they  were  ftill  maintained  by  the  clergy, 

though 
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though  their  interefts  were  united  with  thofe  of  the. 
crown.  The  liberties  of  the  Galtican  church  weie  rec¬ 
koned  by  the  generality  of  that  body,  I  do  not  fay  pro- 
Cardinal  blematical,  but  almoft  erroneous.  In  the  lad  affernbly 
Perron,  of  the  dates  general,  held  in  the  year  1614,  cardinal 
Perron,  celebrated  by  his  embaffy  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  had  exprefled  himfelf  rather  like  an  Ita¬ 
lian  than  a  French  prelate.  His  ritual  of  Evreux  {peaks 
of  the  bull  In  ccena  Domini ,  as  a  facred  and  inviolable 
law.  On  the  contrary,  the  third  eftate,  in  the  fame 
a flembly,  could  not  pafs  the  independence  of  the  crown 
into  a  law,  and  by  propofing  it  had  drawn  upon  them* 
felves  the  clamours  of  the  ecclefiaftical  body.  Next 
year,  1615,  the  bifhops  redoubled  their  efforts  for  the 
Oath  of  publication  c*f  the  council  of  Trent  ;  and  even  bound 
"TS  themfelves  by  oath,  at  Paris,  to  obferve  its  decrees,  and 
of  the  to  appoint  provincial  fynods,  where  it  fhould  be  receiv- 

ofTrent.  ed  with  greater  folemnity.  A  thing  more  furprifmg  is, 
that  the  court  had  a  little  before  annulled  an  arret  of 
parliament,  by  which  the  fovereign  was  declared  inde* 
pendent  in  temporals. 

Richer  Even  Richelieu,  that  miniiler  fo  jealous  of  abfolute 
b^Richc^  authority,  joined  the  perfecutors  of  Richer,  a  do£tor  of 
|ieu.  the  Sorbonne,  vvhofe  crime  was,  his  haying  proved  that 
the  pope  was  iubjedt  to  a  general  council,  that  he  is  not 
a  monarch  in  the  church,  and  that  princes  may  inters 
| ere  in  fuch  e^clefiaftical  affairs  as  do  not  concern  the 
faith.  Richer  was  imprifoned,  and  would  have  been 
*  delivered  up  to  the  pope,  had  not  the  chancellor  and 
parliament  been  active  in  his  defence.  F.  Jofeph  du 
Tremblay,  a  famous  capuchin,  half  enthufiaft,  hah 
knave,  the  friend  and  emiffary  of  the  minifter,  had  in¬ 
veigled  the  do&or  to  his  houfe,  and  fuddenly  introduc¬ 
ing  a  gang  of  murderers,  forced  from  him  a  recantation, 
%  in  prefence  of  an  apoftolic  notary,  which  Richer  always 
reproached  himfelf  for  having  ligned.  This  was  galled 
ferving  the  church  ! 

How 
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H°w  can  even  the  flaves  of  opinion  refill  examples  fo  uftiui re- 
unking  ?  After  tracing  down  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral 
ages  how  can  they  not  feel  the  neceffity  of  examining  cf>cY“ 
the  deemons  of  their  mafters  ?  Do  they  nbt  find,  dlce' 
thiough  the  whole  world,  a  multitude  of  abfiird  errours, 

Jong  confecrated  by  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  and  af¬ 
terwards  acknowledged  with  difficulty  for  what  they 
actually  are  ?  Was  it  doubted  that  the  popes  had  a 
right  to  depole  excommunicated  princes,  when  they 
exercifed  that  extraordinary  privilege,  and  lighted  up 
civil  wars,  by  a  bull  ?  Was  their  infallibility,  though 
jtilf  more  extraoidinary,  called  in  qucltion,  when  it 
caufed  decrees  to  be  received,  which  were  equally  con¬ 
trary  to  equity  and  reafon  ?  Did  the  clergy  of  France, 
at  prefent  fo  eftimabie,  entertain  any  doubt,  in  the 
reigns  of  Heniy  III.  and  Henry  IV.  that  herely  outfit 
to  exclude  a  prince  from  the  throne  ?  Did  they  thfnk 
Vme  °f  Louis  XIII.  as  they  afterwards  did  in  that 
of  Louis  XIV,  ?  And  do  they  not  in  our  days  look  with 
contempt  upon  fome  falfe  notions,  which,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
maintain  ?  . 


Such  is  the  fate  of  religious  prejudices,  which  have  Pro);rtfs 
not  divine  faith  for  their  foundation.  They  are  be-  fa*J  or 
Iieved  at  firft,  becaufe  men  are  blind.  By  degrees  they 
aie  qualified,  when  men  dare  to  open  their  eyes  on  their 
falfehood,  and  then  they  fall  of  themfelves,  Happy  are 
men  when  pofiefled  only  of  religion,  inftead  of  fo  many 
pernicious  fuperftitions !  -  f 

Rome  was  too  much  interefted  in  maintaining  her  Good 
principles,  not  to  raife  every  imaginable  barrier  asainft  books coii» 
what  might  deftroy  them.  Hence  that  index  of  prohi- 
bifed  books,  into  which  were  put  fome  excellent  com  aiiP,eafe4 
portions  ;  for  inftance,  the  hiftory  of  the  prefident  de  “  Rome' 
l  hou,  the  works  on  the  liberties  of  the  Galliean  church, 
and  (who  could  have  believed  it  ?}  the  tranflations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  the  anathemas  and  perfe¬ 
ctions  againft  the  efforts  of  th?  human  mind  to  difeo- 
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ver  and  propagate  the  truth  ;  as  if  the  Catholic  faith 
was  founded  upon  contemptible  ignorance  !  as  _  if  its 
enemies  were  not  furnifhed  with  arguments  againlt  it, 
from  thi§  dread  of  its  being  injured  by  the  approach  of 
light  1  Let  us  declare  it  boldly,  the  fhame  of  the  an- 
cient  inquifitors,  in  every  country,  is  ftamped  on  t  le 
good  works  which  they  have  condemned  ;  and  to  have 
fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  tribunal,  conftitutes,  in 

part,  the  happinefs  of  nations, 
contradic-  The  contrariety  of  the  fentences  paffed  on  books 
toryfen-  ^  ht  furnifly  matter  for  new  reflexions.  Even  in 
paired  on  Spain  they  were  frequently  different  from  thofe  given  at 
wonh’y  Of  Rome :  the  ecclefiaftical  annals  of  cardinal  Baronius 
reflection.  wem  condemned  there,  becaufe  they  controverted  re 
monarch  of  Sicily ,  the  right  of  legation  granted  to  the 
Norman  kings.  What  was  condemned  at  Rome  from 
one  motive,  met  with  the  like  fate  in  other  countries  on 
a  different  account.  There  the  doXrine  of  cardinal 
Bellarmin  was  profcribed,  becaufe  it  denied  the  pope  a 
direct  power  over  the  kings  in  temporals  ;  in  France,  a 
mark  of  difgrace  was  fixed  upon  it  by  the  parliament, 
becaufe  it  attributed  to  the  pope  an  indireX  power, 
which  at  bottom  had  the  fame  confequences.  To  con¬ 
clude,  the  tribunal  of  Rome,  though  always  ready  to 
condemn  judicious  authors  upon  frivolous  fufpicions  of 
herefy,  approved  thofe  feditioufly  fanatical  theologilts, 
whofe  writings  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  regicide, 
and  the  deftruXion  of  governments.  The  approbation 
and  cenfure  of  books  deferve  a  place  in  the  hifiory  ot 

the  human  mind.  ' 

The  court  Notwithftanding  almoft  all  the  Catholic  clergy  were 
of  Rome  £q  entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  fire  lott  nruc 
£fe°ws  of  her  influence  and  power  from  the  time  that  the  civi¬ 
lians  acquired  knowledge,  and  the  fovereigns  firmly 
eftablifhed  their  authority.  She  was  therefore  obliged 
to  give  a  value  to  trifles.  If  lire  could  not  command, 
Petition  of  fire  endeavoured  to  dazzle.  In  1630,  the  cardinals  pe- 
thecardi-  t;t;oneci  Urban  VIII.  that  their  title  of  Mojl  llhijirtoits 

rials  lor  the  ‘  *  illOllld 
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fhould  be  changed  into  Moji  Eminent ;  that,  except  title  of 
emperours  and  kings,  every  one  fhould  be  obliged  to  Emmence* 
give  it  them  in  converfation,  and  in  their  letters.;  other- 
wife  they  would  not  receive  the  letters,  nor  ever  after  fee 
'  the  perfons ;  and,  laftly,  that  if  any  prelate,  even  a  pa¬ 
triarch,  dared  to  take ’the  title  of  Eminence ,  he  fhould 
incur  the  indignation  of  the  Holy  See,  and  be  ipfo  fafto 
deprived  of  the  revenue  of  his  benefices  ;  all  which  re¬ 
el  u  efts  were  granted  by  the  pope.  From  that  time  the 
bifhops  have  likewife  defired  pompous  titles.  They 
were  ftyled- — Reverend  Father ,  Your  Reverence ;  but 
they  have  acquired  the  appellations  of — My  Lord ,  and 
Your  Greatnefs ;  and  Reverence  is  left  to  the  monks. 

Urban,  who  is  extolled  for  his  erudition,  love  ofsingular 
learning,  and  talent  for  poetry,  employed  himfelf  feri-  between 
oufly  in  affairs  which  feemed  only  proper  for  the  times the  CaPu- 
of  barbarifm..  The  order  of  the  Capuchins  had  been  other and 
eftablifhed  about  a  century;  and  their  reformation,  Franclf“ 
multiplication,  and  the  preference  given  them,  could 
not  fail  of  difpleafing  the  other  Francifcans,  who  obfti- 
nately  difputed  with  them  the  title  of  children  of  St. 

Francis  ;  and,  to  elude  a  bull  of  Paul  V.  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  maintained,  that  if  they  were  defeended  from  the 
holy  founder,  at  leaft  it  was  not  in  a  right  line.  How-  B 
ever,  the  title  of  the  Capuchins  was  fecured  by  a  bull  thisfub- 
pubiifhed  in  1627, -declaring  that  their  inftitution  takes 
its  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  feraphic  rule,  becaufe 
they  have  always  obferved  it.  Another  quarrel  arofe 
between  them  and  the  Recollets,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  their  habits ;  and  the  pope  determined  by  bull,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  excommunication,  what  drefs  they  fhould 
all  wear. 

Thefe  trifles  ferve  to  paint  the  fpirit  of  the  times; 
and  to  thefe  we  might  join  the  abfurd  privileges  lavifh- 
ed  on  the  feveral  religious  orders,  to  free  them  from  all 
authority,  except  that  of  the  pope.  This  was  a  thing 
to  which  the  clergy  and  courts  of  juftice  in  France  were 
far  from  confenting.  But  let  us  pafs  to  thofe  theologi¬ 
cal  matters  which  affedled  the  iaterefts  of  fociety. 
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Theology.-- Casuists. — PEft&icious  Disputes.- 

Scholastic  *  ERASMUS  expofed  himfelf  to  the  rrioft  bitter  re- 
inThe87  proaches*  by  turning  into  ridicule  the  theologians  of  his 
time  of  time  ;  but  did  fervice  to  religion*  and  gave  a  proof  of 
Lraimus.  p0]^jty  0f  ^js  genius*  Scholaftic- theology*  the  only 

one  then  known,  being  infedted  with  the  reveries  of  A* 
rabic  peripateticifm*  was  commonly  a  barbarous,  unin^ 
telligible  jargon,  which  degraded  the  rimplicity  of  the 
Chriftian  faith  by  obfeure  futilities*  disfigured  the  doc¬ 
trines  by  extravagant  explications*  and  drowned  a  fmali 
number  of  facred  truths  in  a  fca  of  frivolous  and  infolu- 
ble  queflions ;  difputing  on  formal  and  material  objedls* 
on  the  diJlinBions  of  the  ratio  ratiocinata  and  ratio  ratio- 
cinans  j  in  a  word,  upon  terms  which  never  anfwered 
to  any  idea*  Thofe  grave  dodtors*  looking  down  front 
their  chair  with  contempt  even  Upon  the  learned* 
thought  themfelVes  the  organs  of  divine  truth  when 
V  they  quoted  a  palfage  from  St*  Thomas  or  Scotus; 
They  were  little  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  Bill  left 
with  the  ancient  fathers*  and  leaft  of  all  with  eedefiafti- 
cal  hiftory.  Their  fophifms*  fUpported  by  paffages 
which  often  proved  nothing*  flood  inftead  of  all  certain¬ 
ty  }  and  yet  their  fchools  refounded  with  difputes  that 
never  could  be  brought  to  an  end. 

This,  as  we  have  obferved*  was  a  fubjedt  of  triumph 
to  Luther  and  the  Proteftants.  With  the  atms  of  era* 
revivafof  dition  and  criticifm*  they  difeomfited  ridiculous  adver- 
more  ufe-  faries5  whofe  pride  would  never  fuffer  them  to  acknow- 
fuiAudiej.  je(jge  were  t|ie  wrcrng.  and  who  commonly 

defended  themfelVes  only  with  abfurdities*  It  is  not  tet 
be  doubted  that  the  innovators  abufed  thofe  arms, 
which*  however,  were  neceffary  to  vanquifh  them  ;  and* 
in  confequence,  the  necefTity  of  combating  them  gave 
birth  to  true  theology  $  that  is,  to  the  Rudy  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  tradition,  and  the  councils.  The 
learned  languages  became  an  object  of  application  $  the 
facred  dodtrines  were  drawn  from  their  fource ;  and  a 
plan  of  controverfy  was  purfued,  which  fet  the  truth  in 
open  light.  'Ihe  Jefuit  Bellarmin  w'as  of  great  fervice 
In  opening  this  career. 

Yet  the  theologians  did  not  quit  their  tafte  for  the  Yet  the 
fcholaftic  method*  and  it  has  been  perpetuated  to  this  ^hoiaftic 
day  in  feveral  fchools.  Hence  comes  it,  that  a  number  d^nity 
of  men  of  fuperiour  genius  have  in  thefe  places  con- 
traced  fo  ftrong  an  averfion  from  a  barren  ftudy,  and 
perhaps  have  quitted  them  with  lefs  convi&ion  of  the 
truth  of  a  religion  in  which  they  had  been  fo  ill  in¬ 
truded.  Falfe  theology  has  probably  increafed  the 
number  of  infidels ;  and  how  many  real  friends  to  reli¬ 
gion  has  it  not  caufed  to  wafte  their  abilities  in  To¬ 
phi  frns  1 

The  evil  would  have  been  lefs,  had  it  produced  only  Hence 
a  wafte  of  time,  had  not  difcord  awakened  in  the  fchools  fpru?s 
afterwards  to  ftiake  the  Chriftian  world.  But  intereft,  d“ 
or  bigotry  to  a  particular  order,  enthufiafm,  fuperftition, 
and  the  theological  halved ,  which  grewr  too  remarkable, 
rendered  thefe  difputes  as  pernicious  as  they  were  pub¬ 
lic.  The  fame  caufes  revived  in  the  Weft  thofe  trou¬ 
bles  which  had  been  ftirred  up  in  the  Eaft  by  the 
monks.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  nvalfhip  between  the 
Dominicans ^ and  Auguftins,  Lutheranifm  would  per¬ 
haps  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  Numerous  and  adtive 
bodies  fpread  in  every  quarter,  preachers,  confeftors, 
teachers,  jealous  of  each  other,  were  the  more,  to  be 
dreaded  in  theology,  as  they  gave  to  their  peculiar 
opinions  the  importance  of  the  moft  necefiary  truths. 

The  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  difputed  for  fome  violent 
centuries  on  the  immaculate  conception.  The  firft  main-  Ji*Putes 
tamed,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  participated  in  the  fin 
Adam  ;  the  fecond,  that  fhe  was  born  free  from  original  concePtioIl 

fn.  All  Spain  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this^dif- 

pute,  in  which  all  Europe  took  a  part.  Not  only  fo- 
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cieties  of  divines,  but  bodies  of  magiftrates,  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  fupport  the  glory  of  Mary,  which 
was  made  to  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Cordeliers  ; 
and  their  antagonifts  were  run  down  as  enemies  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  her  Son.  In  order  to  defend  a 
doftrine  fo  zealoufly  nppcfed,  the  Dominicans  lome- 
times  joined  pious  frauds  to  arguments.  They  forged 
miracles,  becaufe  the  fame  arms  were  uled  again 
them;  and  even  were  guilty  of  a  crying  impolture  at 
Berne,  which  ftirred  up  the  Swifs  agamic  tne  Rornun 
church,  while  Zuinglius  was  preaching  the  reformation. 
They  were  oppofed  by  the  devotees,  but  their  credi 
was  great  at  Rome  ;  and  their  opinion  has  not  been 

condemned,  though  the  contrary  doftrine  feems  to  be 

confecrated  by  the  inftitution  of  a  folemn  teftiva  .  It 
is  likewife  difputed,  whether  the  Virgin  was  fpotlels  at 
the  firft  or  the  fecond  moment  of  her  conception. 
Happily  this  difpute  remains  in  the  duft  of  the  Chools. 

With  the  Jefuits,  who  took  their  birth  in  the  mid  it 
of  controverfy,  and  are  the  keeneft  theologians  that  the 
world  has  produced,  arofe  new  troubles,  which  couid 
not  be  appeafed  but  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  order. 
Being  rivals  of  the  Dominicans,  they  at  firft  ihewed 
themfelves  zealous  defenders  of  the  prerogatives  ot  the 
immaculate  Virgin,  and  all  the  afts  of  devotion  lnlti- 
tuted  in  her  honour.  Soon  after  was  kindled  the  theo¬ 
logical  war  upon  grace ;  its  nature  ;  in  what  manner  it 
afts  upon  the  will ;  how  it  produces  good  thoughts  and 
good  aftions  in  man.  Thefe  things  the  theologians 
pretended  to  know,  though  they  were  the  fecrets  ot 
God.  The  Thomifts,  or  Dominicans,  had  found  out 
a  phyfical  promotion ;  the  Scotifts,  or  Francifcans,  a 
pradefinition  ;  and  with  thefe  high  founding  terms  they 
explained  the  myftery,  by  rendering  it  more  incompre- 
lienfible.  Molina,  a  Spamfh  Jefuit,  from  a  perfuafion 
that  their  fyftems  deftroyed  free  will,  or  an  ambition  to 
have  the  elory  of  eftabliihing  a  new  fe£l,  contrived  us 

middle  fcience ;  by  which  God  forefees  future  contmgen- 
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ces,  and  models  his  condud  in  the  difpenfations  of 
grace,  fo  that  its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  forefeen 
confent  of  the  human  will.  This  opinion  gave  difguft. 

The  Dominicans,  in  particular,  cried  out  pelagianifm ; 
and  itirred  up  the  univerfities  of  Spain,  the  inquifition, 
the  bifhops,  and  the  court  of  Rome.  Clement  VIII. 
died  when  on  the  point  of  condemning  the  doctrine  of 
Molina. 

The  famous  congregation  de  Auxiliis ,  which  he  had  congreg^ 
eftablifhed  in  1597,  to  examine  Molinifm,  ended  only  in  tion  de 
1607,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  The  Dominicans  Auxilu3, 
and  Jefuits  difputed  in  thefe  affemblies  without  ceafing, 
and  with  the  utmoft  violence.  The  bull  of  condemna¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up ;  but  the  Jefuits,  being  lately  banifhed 
from  Venice  for  having  conformed  to  the  pope’s  inter- 
did,  made  a  merit  of  their  blind  obedience  to  his  or¬ 
ders.  He  prohibited  both  from  condemning  each 
other ;  and  the  animofity  flill  continued,  as  weiT  as  the 
difpute. 

Henriquez,  a  brother  of  Molina’s  order,  had  faid*  Precision 
with .  regard  to  that  theologian’s  book— If  ever  fuck  a  ^h£eJne; 
doEtnne  is  fupported  by  powerful  and  fubtil  men  belonging  to  riquez  a- 
a  religious  order ,  it  will  put  the  church  in  danger ,  and  caufe 
the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  Catholics .  It  is  vffible  what 
fenfe  thefe  words  bore  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  con¬ 
fined  his  views  to  theology  *  he  was  apprehenfive  for  the 
dodrine  of  grace.  But,  confidering  matters  in  a  tem¬ 
poral  view,  the  predidion  will  appear  more  juft.  When 
a  powerful  and  political  order  of  men  embraced  a  new 
dodrine,  they  muft  naturally  fet  every  fpring  in  motion 
to  eftablifh  it,  even  on  the  ruins  of  their  antagonifts. 

And  hence,  how  many  florms  arofe  in  the  church  ! 

How  many  cabals  in  fociety  !  How  many  worthy  men 
were  facrificed  by  falfe  zeal  !  And  what  mifchiefs 
brought  upon  religion,  which  is  fo  unjuftly  charged 
with  the  faults  of  its  minifters !  The  difpute  concern¬ 
ing  grace  is  become  a  hydra,  one  head  of  which,  being 
cut  off,  produces  a  number  of  others,  from  the  impla^ 
cable  ardour  for  dilputes. 
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modern  history. 

Affairof  So  early  as  the  year  1565,  the  Cordeliers  bad  lodged  . 
52L  an  information  againft  feveral  propofitions  of  Michael 
Bay,  or  Baius,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  who,  attacking  ti 
immaculate  conception,  feemed  to  them  likewile  to  at¬ 
tack  the  faith  on  the  fubjeft  of  grace ;  and  Pius  v . 
condemned  feventy.  three  of  them  as  heretical,  erroneous , 
Cufpickus ,  rafli  and  fcandalsus ,  though  without  fpecitying 
any  of  them  in  the  bull.  Thus  it  was  made  a  matter 
'  of  difpute,  which  of  them  were  heretical,  and  which 

••Jmbar*  D°The  do&orS  of  Louvain  were,  above  all,  embarraffed 
raiTment  p,y  a  comma,  the  pofitvon  oi  which  wouid  fix  the  fenfe 
of  the  doc-  1  -  t  They  confuted  Rome,  and  the  affair 

.  “X"  “L.  .0  .  gL<  length  ,  the  difphtes  contmu- 
ed  in  that  tmiverfity  till  1580,  when  Gregory  XIIL  fent 
thither  a  bull,  confirming  that  of  Pius  \  .  which  To  , 
a  celebrated  Jefuit,  fince  a  cardinal,  was  ordered  to  en¬ 
force  ;  and  fucceeded,  obliging  Baius  not  only  to  rr- 
traft  his  propofitions,  but  to  acknowledge  that  he  lud 
written  them  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  they  were  con- 

dC This  triumph  of  the  Jefuits  (for  their  doftrine  direct, 
pmton'  ly  contradifted  that  of  Baius)  prepared  the  way  for  Jan- 
account  of  ren;fm.-  Cornelius  Janfenius,  bifhop  of  Ipres,  w  owas 
ohf]anft-h  formerly  a  doftor  of  Louvain,  had  written  a  large  boo^ 
»■*>*•  to  explain  the  fentiments  of  St,  Auguftine  on  g  # 
which  was  publilhed  in  1640,  after  his  death,  unmedi* 
-  ately  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  and  condemned  by  Ur¬ 
ban'  VIII.  in  1642.  But  the  doftor*  of  Louvain  treated 
his  bull  as  furreptitious,  becauie  it  imputed  to  (ante 
nius  the  doftrine  of  Baius.  They  fent  a  deputation  to 
Rome  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  their  deputies  re¬ 
turned,  no  farther  advanced  than  they  were  the  firft  day 

An  infer-  ^  The  IpitiS  the  French  was  no  lefs  «n'ned  for  co,-i- 
troverfy  than  that  of  the  Flemings ;  nor  were  the  Fiench 
gainft  hVs  Jefuits  lefs  bigotted  than  others  to  their  fyftems,  which 
they  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  conned  with  re- 
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i!gion.  Accordingly  the  affair  of  Janfenius,  or  rather  condemn* 
his  work,  foon  put  the  clergy  in  motion.  The  abbot  cd  by  l£r 
of  St.  Ciran,  a  friend  of  the  bifliop  of  Ipres,  had  propa- nocentKi 
gated  his  dbdtrme  among  fome  men  of  uncommon  me¬ 
rit,  fiich  as  the  celebrated  Ariiaud,  and  the  learned  re- 
ciuies  of  Port  Royal,  A  dodlor  of  the  Sorbontie,  ima¬ 
gining  the  faith  to  be  in  danger,  lodged  an  information 
again  ft  ft)  me  proportions  in  the  book  of  Janfenius,  and 
a  cenfure  of  them  was  oil  the  point  of  being  publifhed  $ 
but  it  was  flopped  by  a  writ  of  errour,  Entered  by  fixty 
doctors,  However,  the  affair  Was  profecuted  by  about 
fourfcofe  bifliops,  who  informed  againft  the  fatuous  five 
articles  at  Rome j  and  Innocent  X.  condemned  them  in 
I^53’  not  with  (landing  t  lie  utmoft  endeavours  of  the 
general  of  the  Dominicans*  and  the  remonftrances  of 
eleven  French  prelates^ 

Thefe  articles  contain  in  ftMance',  1,  That  there  The  fivs 
ai*e  forne  commands  of  God  impoftible  to  the  juft,  be-  avticks. 
caufe  they  have  not  iufticient  grace.  2.  That  grace  is 
irreiiftiblbi  3.  That  a  liberty  free  from  conftraiht,  not 
from  necefti ty,  is  f ufficien t  to  conftitute  merit  or  detne- 
fit.  4.  That  the  feriii  Pelagian  herefy  confifted  in 
maintaining,  that  it  was  pofftble  to  reftft  or  comply  with 
the  motions  of  grace,  5,  That  Jefus  thrift  did  not 
die  for  all  men. 


A  doctrine  fo  harfti,  and  which  tod  iMicfr  tefembled  The  fm* 
tliat  of  the  Pnoteftants,  feemed  actually  fupported  by  £ufed\h« 
fome  paffages  of  St.  Auguftine.  But  as  the  Proteftants  authority 
were  wrong  in  building  upon  fome  paftage's  of  St.  Pad}, 
taken  literally,  in  order  to  combat  truths  equally  con¬ 
formable-  to  fcripture  and  reafon,  Janfenius  and  his  par- 
fi^ans  were  equally  wrong,  in  refufmg  to  foften  the 
harfheft  exprefftons  of  St.  Auguftine,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  con  t  rover fies,  was  not  always  confiftent  with  himfeif. 

If  it  had  been  poffible  to  define,  or  even  honeftly  to 
examine,  in  theology  how  far  authority  ought  to  ex¬ 
tend  on  eaclftpoint,  the  principal  root  of  the  difputes 
would  have  been  deftroyed^  But  the  paftions  of  the 
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Janfenifts  were  too  much  inflamed  not  to  overleap  the 

proper  bounds.  .  - 

i'heir  ad.  On  the  other  hand,  was  it  prudent  to  make  fo  great 
a  noife  againft  an  obfcure  book,  fcarccly  known  by  a 
midence.  few  dodors  ?  Was  it  wife  to  awaken  quarrels  which 
might  be  produftive  of  a  fchifm  ?  Was  it  juft  to  ac- 
cule  of  herefy,  and  to  perfecute  as  heretics,  ptous  and 
refpedtable  men,  always  firm  m  their  profeffion  of  tne 
Catholic  faith,  as  well  as.  their  theological  opinions  . 
Was  it  not  dangerous  to  infpire  party  zeal  by  kindling 
hatred  and  enthufiafm  ?  The  confequences  of  this  at- 
fair,  which  I  (hall  refume  elfewhere,  were  always  pro¬ 
ductive  of  affliction  to  the  church.  "  ■  : 

Moral  Another  fpecies  of  theology,  brought  into  fafhion  y 
theology.  monaftic  orders,  lefs  fubjeCk  to  the  abufes  or  contro- 
verfy,  becaufe  it  did  not  affeCt  the  do&rine,  yet  became 
another  fource  of  offences  to  religion,  becaufe  it  was 
foon  corrupted,  I  fpeak  of  moral  theology ,  or  the  fci- 
ence  of  cafuifts,  which  offers  us  matter  for  important 
reflections ;  nothing  being  more  interefting  than  mo- 
rals 

How  mo-  1  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  feveral  of  the 
sraiity  was  Stoics,  had  treated  morality  like  philofophers,  eitabliln- 
ih=s«imens  ing  its  duties,  and  infpiring  the  love  of  virtue,  with  a 
of  anti-  ftrength  of  reafon  and  force  of  fentiment  woithy  or  thg 
°-uily-  greatnefs  of  the  fubjeft.  The  fathers  of  the  church 
had  handled  it  like  true  paftors  of  fouls,  explaining  the 
rules  of  the  gofpel,  inculcating  them  in  an  affeaing 
manner,  and  teaching  every  thing  neceflary  for  making 
It  was  men  live  like  Chriftians,  On  the  revival  of  learning, 
disfigured  ^ie  theologians  treated  it  like  fcholaftics,  by  introducing 
fchoiaf-  their  fubtilties  and  fophifms,  making  every  thing  a  fub- 
tlcs‘  ieCt  of  difDute,  fubftituting  words  inftead  ot  things, 
embroiling*  Ample  ideas,  and  obfcuring  fundamental 
truths  by  falfe  applications.  Things  grew  much  worle 

when  the  mendicants  took  the  lead, 

Then  private  confeffion  became  more  frequent,  ana 

SSto*  its  details  more  minute.  The  canonical  penances  grew 
multipli-  into 
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into  defuetude  every  day;  and  the  ancient  rules  were 
fupplied  by  the  particular  judgment  of  the  confeffor,  on 
whom  alone  it  depended  to  prefcribe  the  fatisfadion, 
and  adminifter  absolution,  As  he  flood  in  need  of 
principles  to  dired  him,  it  was  thought  proper  to  form 
them  into  a  fyftem  of  fcience  :  but  inftead  of  confut¬ 
ing  the  gofpel,  the  canons,  the  fathers,  and  even  the 
dictate's  of  univerfal  confcience,  they  compofed,  in  the 
fcholaftic  method,  crude,  diffufive  treatifes ;  a  fpecies  of 
arbitrary  codes,  where  cafes  were  frequently  decided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  of  caprice  and  ignorance  ;  and 
this  career  being  once  laid  open,  fvyarms  of  cafuifts 
haftened  to  complete  it. 

The  diftindion  of  fins  into  mortal  and  venial,  the  DiAino 
one  incurring  the  guilt  of  damnation,  the  other  not,  Jj™in°tf0 
ought  to  have  flopped  them  at  the  firft  flep,  had  they  mortal  & 
Fefieded  on  their  enterprife  ;  for  the  difference  between  veniaL 
a  venial  and  mortal  fin  being,  according  to.  them,  as  it 
were,  infinite,  in  what  an  abyfs  mud  they  neceffarily  be 
loft,  when  they  wanted  to  fettle  the  degree  of  the  fin  in 
each  particular  cafe  1  For  example,  how  could  they  find 
the  point  where  theft  became  a  mortal  fin  ?  Would 
one,  two,  or  ten  crowns  give  it  that  charader, 
which  it  could  not  have  below  a  certain  fum  ?  To  fet¬ 
tle  on  fuch  foundations  rules  for  condud,  and  the  ex^ 
piations  neceffary  for  falvation,  is  exercifing  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  with  the  prejudices  of  the  fchool ;  fub- 

jeding  Chriftian  morality  to  the  moft  capricious  whim- 
fies. 

One  of  the  firfl  fruits  of  the  new  fcience  was  relaxa-  Relaxa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Fleuri  has  given  the  reafon— “  The  ca-  Juced'b"' 
“  fuits  were  for  the  moft  part  friars,  and  of  the  mendi-  the  doc/ 
c<  cant  orders,  who  had  appropriated  almoft  entirely  to  cafo. 
f(  themfelves  the  ftudy  of  cafuiftry,  and  the  adminiftra- ifts* 

tl0n  of  penance.  But  mendicity  is  a  great  obftacle 
“  to  feverity  and  firmnefs,  with  regard  to  thofe  to  whom 
f(  its  profeffors  are  indebted  for  their  -fubfiftence.”  As 
the  fame  author  remarks,  they  committed  two  effential 
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faults  ;  the  one,  in  excufing  fins  by  their  fcholaftic  dil- 
lindhons  ;  the  other,  m  making  abfoiution  much  too 
eafy._«That  facility,”  adds  he,  “  Teemed  ncceiTary  in 
f‘  the  countries  where  the  inquifition  prevails,  in  which 
“  the  habitual  Tinner  dares  not  peglelt  the  Eafter  duty, 
for  fear  of  being  informed  againft,  excommunicated, 

“  at  the  end  of  the  year  declared  under  fufpicion  of 
“  herefy,  and  profecuted  as  a  heretic  j  accordingly  it  is 
“  there  that  we  fee  the  loofeft  cafuifts.  d  heir  doc¬ 
trine  comes  almoft  to  this — -That  a  p erj on  way  Jin  eve^y 
day ,  on  condition  of  conf effing  every  day.  (Eighth  Difc. 
ofFleuri.)  I 

Th«y  Certainly  diforders  mu  ft  be  multiplied  by  an  expia-  . 

tion  &>  eafy-  But  the  cafuifts  did  not  flop  here  ;  while 
prohieoia-  they  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  exactly  the  diftinction 
t-cal*  between  fins,  they  Tapped  even  the  foundations  of  mo¬ 
rality.  Every  thing  was  made  problematical.  It  was  a 
queftion,  whether  fraud,  revenge,  calumny,  homicide* 
rebellion,  regicide,  could  not  be  lawluh  Sometimes 
they  were  jufiified  by  the  mod  infeniate  decifions. 
proba-  That  pernicious  doctrine  of  probability  was  invented* 
W*#'  which  teaches  the  art  of  committing  fin  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience.  An  opinion  became  probable  by  the  authority 
of  a  grave  author,  or  a  learned  and  pious  man  ;  and 
from  that  time  it  might  be  followed  with  confidence. 
But  almofl  all  the  cafuifts  of  greatefi:  reputation  enter¬ 
tained  fame  fentiment  not  only  falle,  but  even  contrary 
to  the  effential  principles  of  civil  or  Chriftian  fociety. 
Thus  the  judges  of  confcience  Teemed  to  teach  and  au¬ 
thorise  crimes. 

The  mo-  If  the  morality  of  the  relaxed  caiuifts  be  compared 
thetyanf  to 'that  Cicero’s  offices,  not  to  fpeak  here  of  that  of 
cieVphi-  the  Stoics,  we  fhali  fee  that  a  theology,  corrupted  by 
mo°reher'  fliameful  prejudices,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inferiour  op 
pure*  m^ny  effential  points,  eyen  to  the  light  of  reafon.  Nor 
is  this  matter  of  furprife ;  that  clafs  of  writers  reafoned 
little,  was  ill  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  did  not 
go  back  tQ  ftrft  principles*  but  copied  and  quoted  one 
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another ;  and  a  few  leaders  drew  after  them  a  blind 
multitude,  of  whom  they  were  the  oracles. 

Tiie  Jefuits,  who  entertained  an  eager  fondnefs  for  The  je- 
every  kind  of  employment,  where  religion  could  give  w/iderea 
dominion  over  mankind  ;  and  were  fometimes  excited  in  this 
by  zeal,  fometimes  by  rivalfhip  and  the  fpirit  of  their  career‘ 
order,  foon  fignalized  themfelves  in  this  fo  perilous 
ftudy.  They  not  only  followed  the  beaten  track,  but 
ftruck  out  new  paths,  and  at  laft  bewildered  themfelves 
like  the  others  j  and  the  more,  as,  fetting  out  from  the 
fame  principles,  they  extended  their  confequences  far¬ 
ther,  becaufe  in  general  they  purfued  a  fyftem  with 
greater  fkiil.  Sanchez,  a  great  cafuift  of  their  order, 
vvhofe  purity  of  morals  they  extol,  publifhed  a  folio  vo¬ 
lume  on  marriage,  where,  in  feveral  paflages,  he  fee  ms 
to  tranfgrefs  the  rules  of  modefty.  So  many  inconve¬ 
niences  did  the  madnefs  of  deciding  every  thing  draw 
after  it. 

The  juft  reproaches  brought  againft  other  cafuifts  of  Provin- 
the  fociety  are  fufficiently  known  by  the  Provincial  Let -  “Jj  let“ 
iers.  In  that  fatire  Pafchal  difle rubles,  that  they  had 
borrowed  the  greateft  part  of  their  opinions  from  other 
hands ;  gives  a  malicious  interpretation  to  the  fevere 
morality  of  fome  Jefuits,  who  entertained  fentiments 
direCtly  oppofite  to  the  generality  $  and  afcribes  execra¬ 
ble  intentions  to  the  whole  body,  which  it  is  impoftible 
to  imagine  can  be  entertained  by  any  order  of  that  na¬ 
ture  yet  his  mafterly  work  gives  a  clear  demonftration, 
that  the  abufes  of  moral  theology,  like  thofe  of  the 
fcholaftic,  have  been  one  of  the  pefts  of  the  human 
race. 

Every  excels,  even  in  what  is  good,  produces  a  real  Exceffes 
evil.  To  the  relaxed  do&ors,  who  flattered  the  paf- gourifts!* 
fions,  were  oppofed  a  fet  of  rigourifts,  that  in  fome  fort 
deftroyed  human  nature.  Their  gloomy  mifanthropy, 
forming  extravagant  ideas  of  Chriftian  perfection,  chang¬ 
ed  the  moft  harmlefs  a&ions  into  crimes.  They  con¬ 
demned  lawful  and  innocent  amufements  j  combated  * 
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thofe  fentiments  and  praftices,  without  which  it  would 
be  impoffible  long  to  keep  up  the  intercourfe  of  civil 
life ;  impofed  falfe  duties,  whofe  yoke  was  only  proper 
to  make  virtue  odious  to  the  generality  of  mankind  j 
paffed  fentence  of  damnation  with  the  fame  eafe  as 
the  others  gave  abfolution ;  and,  fupporting  their  deci- 
fions  by  facred  authorities,  believed  themfelves  the  foie 
apoftles  of  evangelical  morality,  while,  in  fad,  they  were 
making  it  impradticable.  This  is  the  ordinary  genius 
of  reformers.  ’ 

Evils  re-  What  was  the  rerult  of  thls  confcrafl:?  Crue;  unc?fi" 

fuiting  j-jofc  to  timorous  conferences,  and  to  infidels  a  foveieign 
contrarie-  contempt  for  the  judgment  of  theologians.  One  fchool 
tyofde-  prohibited,  under  pain  of  damnation,  what  another  per- 
cifionS*  mitted,  or  openly  excufed ;  oppofite  decifions  were 
made  in  the  fame  fpot ;  practices,  adopted  with  utility 
in  one  place,  feverely  prohibited  in  the  neighbourhood. ; 
men’s  minds  floated  between  the  more  or  lefs  probable, 
without  having  any  rule  to  guide  them  ;  fometimes  tri¬ 
fles  were  aggravated  into  crimes  ;  fometimes  they  flati 
tered  themfelves  that  crimes  might  be  expiated  by  cer¬ 
tain  formularies  of  devotion  $  the  fame  cafuift,  who 
looked  with  a  favourable  eye  on  practices  really  vicious, 
was  mercilefsly  rigid  in  matters  of  no  importance  ;  and 
thefe  two  extremes  were  greatly  hurtful  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriflianity  and  the  welfare  of  fociety.  A  clear,  precife 
fyftem  of  morality,  extracted  from  the  divine  law,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  ;  an  upright  con- 
fcience,  enlightened  by  the  gofpel  and  by  rcafon,  ought 
to  have  ferved  as  cafuifts. 

Afpiritof  The  fpirit  of  contention  followed  the  theologians  to 
conren-  the  extremities  of  the  world.  If  heroic  zeal  tranfport- 
among611  ed  miflionaries  into  regions  the  lead  known,  it  very  fel- 
dom  efcaped  the  bad  efle&s  of  difeord,  when  the  apofi 
ties  wore  a  different  habit.  In  China,  where  the  Jem- 
its  for  fome  time  met  with  fuccefs,  the  Dominicans  foon 
railed  a  quarrel  againft  them  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  pradlifed  in  honour  of  the  iiluftrious  dead* 
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Thefe  the  Jefuits  looked  upon  only  as  civil  cuftoms, 
which  ought  to  be  tolerated ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Dominicans  they  were  criminal  idolatries,  which  it  was 
necefikry  to  eradicate.  The  affair,  being  carried  to 
Rome,  has  there  taken  different  turns  according  to  the 
times  :  but  it  is  fafficient  for  us  to  obferve,  that  the 
Chinefe  government  was  provoked  at  thefe  flrange  de¬ 
putes,  which,  among  people  of  lefs  moderation,  have 
equally  ruined  the  fruit  of  all  the  millions ;  and  that  if 
the  chriflian  faith  be  declining  in  Europe,  as  is  but  too 
vifible,  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  a  caufe  entirely 
fimilar. 

If  we  trace  hiftorical  fads,  or  even  refled  upon  the  Aimoft  all 
nature  of  things,  we  fee  that  almoft  all  religious  quarrels  rel1iig^3s 
iffued  from  the  cloifters,  to  fet  the  weflern  church  in  a  take  their 
flame,  as  had  before  been  done  in  the  EafL  The  cha-  "lomers!1* 
rader,  the  rules,  prejudices,  influence  and  credit  of  the 
monks ;  even  their  virtues,  when  not  guided  by  true  wif- 
dom,  all  concurred  perpetually  to  renew  the  flame.  Thofe 
vafl  bodies,  which  feemed  the  fubjeds  of  a  foreign  power, 
much  more  than  of  the  Fates  on  whole  vitals  they  prey¬ 
ed,  ftill  multiplied  and  fpread.  The  fxteenth  century 
produced  the  Iheatins,  the  Jefuits,  the  fathers  of  the  cation  of 
Oratory,  the  Somafques,  the  Camaldoli,  the  Servites,  g^u^or- 
the  Fathers  of  Dodrine,  the  Recollets,  the  Piquepuces,  ders  in 
the  white  Friars,  and  bare  footed  Carmelites,  &c.  This  Jeenfh  ~ 
laft  order,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  France  at  the  be-  century, 
ginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  pofTefTes  threefcore 
and  two  religious  houfes  in  that  kingdom.  And  what 
was  this  in  comparifon  of  the  Jefuits  and  Capuchins  ? 


Sciences  and  Literature. 

I N  order  to  diipel  the  darknefs,  which  is  always  favour-  rn  what 
able  to  diforders,  it  was  neceffary  that  fcience  fhould  fcience 
give  birth  to  truth  ;  but  what  for  many  ages  went  un- 
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der  that  name  was  its  greateft  obftacle.  Science  then 
confided  in  a  dring  of  reveries,  ereded  into  principles 
by  men,  who,  if  1  may  life  the  expreflion,  drew  from 
them  their  very  exiftence ;  who  were  filled  with  rage  at 
the  lead  appearance  of  novelty,  and  anathematized  rea- 
fon,  beeaufe  they  judly  dreaded  its  power.  Aridotle, 
or  rather  his  ignorant  commentators,  exercifed  a  defpo- 
tic  authority  over  the  human  underdanding.  Even  the 
laws,  by  an  extraordinary  piece  of  folly,  rigoroufly  pro¬ 
hibited  every  doCtrine  contrary  to  the  abfurdities  of  the 
fchools.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  faid,  that  thought  and 
common  fenfe  often  became  a  crime. 

Phiiofo-  If  peripateticifm  debafed  theology,  what  mull  have 
phy  con-  keen  the  ftate  of  philofophy  ?  And  if  we  have  feen  it, 
ly  of  ab-  even  in  our  days,  Huffed  with  categories,  univcrfals ,  quid'* 
fuidiues.  £t;es,  negations,  forms,  efences  ■,  in  a  word,  with  ridicu¬ 
lous  chimeras,  magiflenajly  taught  to  youth  in  ieveral 
public  fchools ;  in  what  muft  it  have  th^n  confifted, 
when  mankind  had  no  idea  of  better  ftudies,  nor  any 
liberty  to  puriue  a  better  method  of  education  ? 

Beeinning  But  men  of  liberal  and  adventurous  genius,  capa- 
9f  thetrue  hie  of  breaking  the  yoke  of  pedantry,  gave  wing  to 
Jhett0'  reafon,  and  opened  for  her  a  path  to  knowledge.  Un- 
Tnmeis  der  James  E  kin§  of  England,  Francis  Bacon,  a  more 
Bacon-  illuftrious  philofopher  in  his  difgrace,  than  he  had  been 
a  good  chancellor  in  the  court,  comprehended  in  fome 
fhort  works  the  feeds  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  difeove- 
ries  ;  demonflrated  the  faults  in  the  common  methods, 
and  propofed  others  of  an  excellent  kind  ;  fhewed  the 
futility  of  abftradions,  which  the  doctors  made  their 
foie  fludy ;  eftablifhed  the  bafis  of  fcience  on  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature ;  and  in  a  manner  prophefied  the  mira¬ 
cles  which  they  would  in  a  fhort  time  produce.  In  a 
word,  he  proved,  that  men  knew  nothing;  which  was  at 
that  time  the  mofl  important  leflan  they  could  learn, 
pefcartes®  Some  time  after  appeared  Defcartes,  a  gentleman  of 
Touraine,  who,  reflecting  upon^  the  falfe  notions  with 
which  he  had  been  tindured  by  his  mafters,  and  on  the 
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fpentifk  ignorance  which  was  revered  under  the  name 
of  philofophy,  attempted  to  new  call  the  whole  fet  of 
his  ideas,  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  if  poffible,  not  to  leave 
the  lead  trace  of  his  firft  errours.  He  began  with  un  me* 
doubting,  of  which  he  demonftraied  the  neceftjty  ;  and  thod* 
what  is  more  neceftary  in  philofophy,  where  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  ideas  and  the  force  of  argument  ought  alone 
to  fix  the  judgment  ?  By  the  help  of  one  or  two  evi¬ 
dent  principles,  he  overthrew  the  whole  dark  fyftem  of 
the  fchools.  But  his  too  lively  imagination  led  him 
affray.  He  wanted  to  create  a  new  fyftem,  and  ex- User* 
plained  the  mechanifm  of  the  world  by  vortices,  which  rourSj 
indeed  fhew  ingenuity,  but  are  d ifowned  by  nature.  In 
a  word,  he  formed  a  fed  which  at  leaft  infpired  a  tafte 
for  reafoning  clearly  ;  and  this  was  giving  a  mortal  blow 
jto  the  peripatetic  philofophy.  The  paffage  from  errour 
to  truth  is  fb  difficult,  that  it  is  almoft  impoftible  to 
travel  through  it  without  committing  fome  falfe  ftep. 
Perhaps  even  the  wild  notions  of  this  famous  philolo-  f 
pher  were  of  ufe  to  the  progrefs  of  fcience.  His  reduc¬ 
ing  fyftem  at  firft  formed  enthuliafts,  too  far  fuperiour 
to  the  fchoolmen  not  to  triumph  over  their  fophiftns 
and  injurious  language.  His  method  has  fince  direded 
the  obfervers  of  nature  ;  and  thefe  have  diflipated  the 
Cartefan  illufions, 

Gaftendi,  an  eccleflaftic  of  Provence,  more  circum-  Caftendi, 
fpeft  than  his  cotemporary,  and  confequently  lefs  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  a  noife,  fecretly  attacked  the  old  prejudi¬ 
ces,  and  attempted  to  reform  the  atomic  fyftem  of  Epi¬ 
curus.  He  oppofed  the  abfolute  plenum  of  the  Carte¬ 
sians  with  folid  arguments.  His  atoms  floating  in  the 
void  with  a  reciprocal  attradion  or  repulfion,  approach 
nearer  to  truth  than  the  vortices.  Yet  this  could  only 
be  an  hypothecs  more  or  lefs  probable.  Experiments 
were  yet  wanting  ;  men  flood  in  need  of  fads,  that  they 
might  arrive  at  truths ;  and,  happily,  genius  turned  its 
efforts  to  that  quarter, 
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Galileo.  One  of  the  men  to  whom  the  fciences  are  principally 
indebted  for  their  progrefs,  and  who  was  moft  feverely 
punifhed  for  it  by  ignorance,  was  Galileo,  the  natural 
fon  of  a  Florentine  nobleman.  The  fyflem  of  Coper-  . 
nicus,  which  fo  well  explains  all  the  phenomena  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun,  deferved  to  have 
*  him  for  a  defender ;  and  his  obfervations  placed  that 
fyflem  in  a  light  equally  convincing  with  demonftration. 
About  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  an  accidental  | 
difcovery  had  been  made  of  the  firfl  effay  towards  a  ^ 

telefcope,  by  adjufling  to  the  ends  of  a  tube  two  glafies,  1 

one  concave,  the  other  convex ;  but  Galileo  did  not 
hear  of  it  till  1609,  and  immediately  perceived  the  ad- 
vantages  that  might  be  reaped  from  fuch  an  inflrument. 

His  tele-  if  brought  to  perfe&ion.  He  meditated,,  he  made 
fcope.  and  trials  and  foon  conftru&ed  a  telefcope,  which  fhewed 
veries’in'  objects  three  times  larger  than  they  were  in  nature. 
Aftrono-  gy  (till  improving  his  difcovery,  he  at  lafl  procured  one 
^  that  magnified  three  and  thirty  times.  In  a  word,  he 
difcovered  the  mountains  of  the  tpoon,  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter,  the  phafes  of  Venus,  the  fpots  and  rotation  of 
the  fun.  Thus  the  analogy  between  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  was  fo  clearly  eftablifhed,  that,  unlefs  men 
fliut  their  eyes  againfl  the  light,  the  motion  of  the  globe, 
which  we  inhabit,  became  almoft  indubitable. 

The  fci-  But  enlightening  mankind  was  expofing  one’s  felr  to 
lecuted.er"  dreadful  misfortunes.  Gafiendi  dared  not  combat 
Ariftotle  but  with  endlefs  precautions,  fubmitting  his 
works  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  ;  as  if  Ariftotle 
and  the  faith  had  any  thing  in  common.  Defcartes, 
having  retired  into  Holland,  that  he  might  there  enjoy 
liberty,  met  with  perfecutors  in  that  country  ;  and 
found  himfelf  accufed  of  atheifm,  after  having  publifhed 
new  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a  deity.  The  perfecu- 
tions  which  Galileo  met  with  in  Italy,  are  too  memo¬ 
rable  to  permit  us  to  pafs  them  entirely  in  filence. 

Galileo  In  1616,  a  monk  having  lodged  an  information 

byr,theutiend-  againfl  him  before  the  inquifition,  he  appeared,  and  was 
quilitioa.  obliged. 
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obliged,  by  cardinal  Bellarmin,  to  promife  that  he 
would  no  more  maintain  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  by 
word  or  writing  ;  fixteen  days  after  which  he  publifhed 
his  Dialogue ,  where  one  of  the  interlocutors  explains 
that  fyftem,  and  (hews  clearly  which  fide  was  in  the 
right.  Upon  this  the  enemies  of  good  fenfe  returned 
to  the  charge.  Galileo  was  again  fummoned  to  Rome  ;  Remarka- 
and  in  1633  the  inquifition  pafled  that  fentence,  which  ^n^of 
was  certainly  worthy  of  the  tenth  century—  To  fay  that  theinqui- 
the  fun  is  in  the  centre ,  and  has  no  local  motion ,  is  a  propoji-  fitors* 
tion  abfurd  and  falfe  in  found  philofophy  ;  it  is  even  hereti¬ 
cal ,  being  exprefjly  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture.  To  fay 
that  the  earth  is  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  worlds  nor 
immoveable,  but  that  it  has  even  a  diurnal  motion ,  is  like - 
wife  a  proportion  falfe  and  abfurd  in  found  philofophy ,  and 
at  leaf  erroneous  in  the  faith.  The  philofopher  was  fen- 
tenced  to  imprifonment,  and  conftrained  folemnly  to 
abjure  thofe  abfurdities  and  herefies.  He  died  blind  in 
1642,  at  the  age  of  feventy  eight. 

I  make  no  reflection  upon  this  decree  of  the  inquifi-  This  de- 
tors*  which  was  figned  by  feven  cardinals.  It  will  be  g^Vier. 
everlafting  matter  of  confufion  to  prefumptuous  men  foa. 
who  condemn  what  they  know  not,  and  in  a  manner 
dare  to  make  religion  an  accomplice  of  their  irrational 
exceftes.  Ought  they  not  at  leaft  to  have  remembered 
that  they  were  often  obliged  to  take  the  fcripture,  on 
which  they  built  their  dogmatical  fentence,  in  a  fenfe 
widely  different  from  the  literal  ? 

Let  us  obferve,  for  the  honour  of  learning,  the  cardi-  Cardinal 
nal  Bentivoglio,  an  eftimable  hiftorian,  who  had  been  a®,^0- 
difciple  of  the  philofopher,  and  was  firft  commiffioner  voured 
of  the  inquifition,  oppofed  this  ad  of  injuftice  to  the  {ofophlr. 
utmoft  of  his  power  :  but  what  could  a  fingle  fage  do 
againft  the  madnefs  of  the  times  ? 

The  world  is  indebted  to  Galileo  for  other  important  Other  dif® 
difcoveries.  He  obferved  that  bodies  of  unequal  weight  ^v*riJ£ 
fall  with  equal  velocity  ;  that  the  motion  of  falling  bo-  i°eo. 
dies  is  accelerated  in  the  ratio  of  the  odd  numbers  $ 

that 
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that  the  unequal  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  provided  * 
they  be  fmail,  are  performed  in. equal  times ;  whence  j 
he  concluded,  that  a  pendulum  would  be  a  proper  mea¬ 
sure  of  time.  This  idea  doubtlefs  gave  rife  to  the  pen-  •  I 
duliim  clocks  invented  by  the  celebrated  Huygens  in 

1656.  >  . 

icni-  Torricelli*  a  difciple  of  Galileo*  walked  in  the  Heps 
cein.  0f  his  matter.  He  invented  the  microfcope,  an  indrii-  | 
The  mi-  nient  as  neceHary  for  the  knowledge  of  nature,  even  as  | 
crofcope'  the  telefcope.  By  the  experiment  of  mercury*  inclcfed  | 
vily  IT  in  a  glafs  tube,  he  proved  that  the  weight  of  the  air  was 
the  air.  tpc  caufG  cf  the  phenomena  of  the  pump*  and  of  all 
that  the  fchools  attributed  to  I  know  not  what  honour 
of  a  vacuum .  This  pafcal  foon  after  demonftrated  by 

new  experiments*  ‘  ^ 

We  do  not  mention  the  agronomical  labours  of  Ty- 
fciences  cho  Brahe  and  Kepler  ;  nor  the  new  modelling  of  Ab  ; 
magke  gebra  bY  vieta>  in  France,  during  the  fixteenth  centra 
grefs!  pT°  ry,  and  which  was  applied  with  more  fuccefs  to  Geometry 
by  Defcartes ;  nor  th’e  circulation  of  the  blood  difcovered 
by  Harvey,  in  England,  &c.  &c.  When  men  applied 
boldly  to  ufeful  fciences,  obferved  and  Hudied  nature, 
bi^  defiance  to  old  errours,  and  breathed  the  fpi-rit  of 
truth;  when  experimental  phiiofophy  and  mathema¬ 
tics  accu Homed  them  to  think  juHly,  and  to  fhake  off 
ruling  prejudices  ;  when  fuccefsful  difcoverieS  roufed 
emulation  and  confidence,  the  curiofity  of  fome,  and 
the  genius  of  others;  it  might  then  be  hoped  that  all 
the  fciences  would  make  rapid  progrefs,  and  mutually 
aid  each  other  in  furmounting  the  numberkfs  obfta- 
cles  that  Hood  in  their  way.  .  4 

Pcdatuiry  This  revolution  Hill  required  much  time  and  p'amS; 
mu  too  p^en  0f  letters  were,  in  general,  entirely  deHitute  of  the 
philofophic  fpirit.  The  greatefl  part  preferved  the 
pedantic  taHe,  attached  to  the  ungrateful  Hudies  of 
pure  erudition.  They  waHed  their  firengtb  on  paifages 
of  Greek  or  Latin  authors  ;  arrogantly  defpifed  what 
did  not  bear  the  ftamp  of  antiquity  *  and  the  foul  lan- 

guzge 
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guage  with  which  their  works  abound,  was  in  their  eft 
teem  a  beauty  of  ftyle.  Saumaife  and  F.  Petau,  both 
men  of  learning,  combated  with  thefe  fiThwomen's 
•  weapons. 

Befides,  we  fhould  deferve  the  fame  reproach  as  the  Services 
men  of  erudition,  did  we  not  do  iuftice  to  their  painful  donebJ 
lucubrations.  I  hey  have  procured  to  us  information  motion.' 
ufeful  to  philofophy  as  well  as  literature,  and  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  materials  for  the  palace  of  tafte  and  reafon. 

How  many  truths  have  been  recovered  from  oblivion, 
by  criticifm  applied  to  religious  matters  !  how  many 
errours  hath  it  not  abolifhed  ! 

The  falfe  decretals*  for  example,  ftill  preferved  their  Blonde! 
authority,  which  for  ten  centuries  had  been  productive  andtbe 
of To  fatal  effeCts.  At  la  ft,  David  Biondel,  a  Proteftant  ctoSs. 
minifter,  demonftrated  that  they  were  the  work  of  im* 
pofture  $  and  their  patrons  dared  no  longer  fupport 
them  again  ft  demonftration.  Our  French  civilians 
have  done  greater  fervices  to  the  ftates ;  becaufe,  had 
it  not  been  for  them,  the  kings  and  people  would,  per* 
haps,  have  been  (till  unacquainted  with  the  imprefcriptible 
rights ;  the  lofs  of  which  has  plunged  them  into  an 
abifs  of  misfortunes. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  we  (hall  fee  France  become  the  Bad  tafte 
rnoft  brilliant  feat  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  Af-  £ 
ter  Tafib,  who  died  in  1 595,  Italy  produced  no  more  of 
thofe  mafterpieces,  which  gain  univerfal  admiration. 

The  writers  of  that  country  rather  indulged  in  fportive  ' 
fallies  of  wit,  than  fignalized  themfelves  by  fuperiour 
efforts  of  genius.  Spain  degenerated  ftill  more.  Her 
dramatic  poets,  and  other  literati,  abandoned  nature  for 
bombaft  ;  and  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  ingenious  Cer¬ 
vantes  was  only  a  juft  fatire  on  the  national  tafte.  The 
only  good  book  they  have ,  fays  the  author  of  the  Perfian 
Letters,  with  too  great  feverity,  is  that  which  /hews  the 
ndicitloujnefs  of  all  the  reft.  In  England*  Shakefpeare  shake- 
created  the  drama  under  the  reign  of  James  L  A  poet 
who  often  degenerates  into  low  buffoonery*  but  is  ftill 

admired 
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*  ' 

admired  by  the  Enghfh,  on  account  of  fome  excellent 
pailages  which  hide  his  faults.  ft  he  fame  thing  may 
be  faid  of  Milton,  whofe  Paradife  Loft  did  not  fee  the 
light  till  1667.  One  muft  be  an  Engli toman  to  look 
upon  thofe  fublime  geniufes  as  models  of  good  tafte. 
cardinal  One  thing,  for  which  cardinal  Richelieu  deferves  the 
Richelieu  greateft  encomiums,  is  having,  as  it  were,  cleared  the 
Spirit  foil  from  which  were  to  fpring  fo  many  works  worthy 
of  Htera-  of  immortality.  He  favoured  letters,  which  he  culti- 
ture*  vated  himfelf ;  and  though  his  vanity  as  an  author  per¬ 
haps  expofed  him  to  ridicule,  his  example  ferved  as  a 
Balzac  &  four  to  1  mius.  French  profe  acquired  elegance  unde- 
Voinue.  the  pen  Gf  Baizac  and  Voiture,  notwithftanding  the  tur¬ 
gid  ftyld  of  the  one,  and  the  coquettifh  affe&ation  of 
Malherbe,  the  other.  Malherbe  fhewed  the  charms  of  poetic  har- 
Peter Cor-  mony.  Peter  Corneille,  after  fome  indifFeient  woiks, 
*eiiie*  produced  the  Cid  ;  to  which  no  other  nation  had  any 
thing  comparable.  Richelieu,  being  jealous  of  this  po¬ 
et,  ordered  the  French  academy,  which  was  eftablfhed 
in  1635,  to  criticife  that  celebrated  piece  ;  and  their 
criticifm,  as  well  as  the  work  itfelf,  was  a  pi  oof  of  the 
progrefs  the  nation  had  made  m  literaiuie,  which  was 
rendered  much  more  linking  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Ho- 
ratii,  and  above  all  by  Cinna,  that  were  written  after 

the  Cid. 

The  lan-  The  language  had  very  near  been  fixed  in  the  reign 
Sfii"  of  Louis  XIII.  as  the  Provincial  Letters  appeared  in 
ed.  1654,  eleven  years  after  his  death;  a  book  which  we 
would  believe  to  have  been  written  in  the  moft  bril¬ 
liant  period  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
barbarilm  which  prevailed  fo  long  in  France,  proceeded 
only  from  the  wrong  method  of  ftudy.  The  national 
genius  only  wanted  fome  good  models  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  ■  . 

It  is  juft  matter  of  furprife,  that  at  the  time  when 

Kb.  Defcartes  was  blafting  peripateticifm,  and  Corneille  ele- 
*mng*  vating  the  foul  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Roman  heroes, 

the  great,  the  body  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  and  the 

niagittrates, 
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magiftr&tes,  were  ftill  the  flaves  of  many  abfurd  preju¬ 
dices.  Aftrology  maintained  its  credit ;  trials  for 
Witchcraft  were  common,  and  attended  with  horrid  con- 
fequences.  Urban  Grandier,  who  unhappily  had  of-  Trial  of 
tended  the  minifter,  was  burnt  alive  in  1624,  on  a  Vrban 
charge  of  having  bewitched  (everal  nuns :  however,  the  ^un^c^* 
Sorbonne  determined  that  their  depofitions  were  not  ad- 
rriiffible.  But  they  gave  the  following  extraordinary 
reafon  for  their  opinion ;  that  even  fiippofing  them  to 
b6  pbffeffied,  yet*  according  to  St.  John,  the  devil  is  a 
liar ;  and  he  mighty  on  other  occafions,  accufe  the  mod 
virtuous  perfonsi 

It  is  a  queftion  difficult  to  be  decided,  whether  it  The  belie® 
would  not  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  lettres 
that  the  light  of  the  fciences  had  preceded  the  matter-  precede0 
pieces  of  the  belles  lettres .  In  general,  it  may  be  ob- the  fcU 
ferved,  that*  for  a  nation  to  be  enlightened,  it  is  riecef-  ences* 
fury  that  it  fir  ft  be  polifhed  :  the  pleafures  of  fentiment 
mud  fir  ft  difpofe  it  to  relifli  thofe  of  profound  reafon  j 
agreeable  ftudies  exercife  the  mind  to  a  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  the.  beauty  that  affc&s  the  feeling,  leads  to 
truth,  which  is  lefs  ftriking.  From  thofe  flowers  of 
genius,  with  which  France  was  covered,  were  to  fpring 
the  fruits  of  wifdom  and  truth  of  every  fort.  ^ 

P'f  Luxemburgh,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Val  de  Grace,  The  fine 
i  s-ncj  the  Sorbonne,  are  ftately  pieces  of  architecture  art:- 
which  were  conftrufted  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIll’ 

Vouet  was  the  father  of  the  French  lchool  of  painting 
while  the  Flemifh  was  immortalized  by  Rubens  and 
Vandyke.  The  dawn  of  the  fine  arts  flione  forth  in 
Fiance,  and  proclaimed  the  approaching  wonders  of  the 
reign  of  which  we  are  now  to  take  a  view. 
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Tn,n,  XIV.  This  Epoch# ,  -mhuh  is  the  weft  mierefirng 

in  hifiort,  comprehends  an  immenje.  mm^er,  9yv^  ^ 
Hint  re'mre  a  particular  narration,  and  define  ...  j 

%m£.  -d  #w  -1 « turn  “  r£  Til  l 

acquiring  a  fettled  form  ;  Learning  and  he  A  h. 
dilating  from  one  country  to  another,  oteMthfJ^J 
producing  new  ideas  with  new  manners  ■,  andj 
revolutions  about  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
h  ferns.  Here  curiofity  is  principally  roufed,  and,  umejs 

its  attention  be  fixed  on  the  ejfenttal  points,  would  be 
"^Zr  overwhelmed  with  ^efs  ^e  Jo 
avoid  confufion,  in  treating  a  fubjecH  of  jud  ffg 
1  have  divided  it  into  feverai  parts,  where  the  facts 

can  be  methodically  ranged. 
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[From  the  AccefTron  of  Louis  X 


iV.  in  1643*  to  the  War  of  i56;.  j 


c  H  A  P.  I. 

Continuation  of  the  IVar  agahfi  the  Hottfe  of  Aufirla. - 
Treaty  of  PP  efphaha  tn  1648. 

H  E  N  Louis  XIV.  afcended  the  throne,  at 
Europe  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half,  Europe  was 

ihaken  f  f  ®  n  .  ,„u;rk.  threatened  trance  witn  a 

withtrou- in  a  turbulent  ttate,  whicn  inrediwic  rnfj;nai 

Wesand  temDeftuous  minority.  The  war  kindled  by  ca 
Cm'WarS  Richelieu  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftr.a,  either  with  a 
deto  to  bring  down  its  power,  or  to  make  h.mfelf  ne- 
ceffarv  continued  its  ravages,  notwithftanding  the  pre¬ 
lim  mines  figned  m  1641.  The  emperour  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  left  formidable  than  his  father  Ferdutand  IE 
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.ftruggled  againft  the  forces  of  France  and  Sweden, 

1::','.°^^  a'°^e  t0  difpote  of  thofe  of  the  empire, 

Fhihp  IV.  king  of  Spain,  had  loft  Rouffilldn,  Catalonia, 
and  Portugal  ;  but,  exhauftcd  as  his  vaft  monarchy 
was,  he  (till  defended  bimtelf  againft  the  Portuguefe, 
tne  Dutch,  and  the  t'rench,  who  were  united  by  their1 
common  intereft.  If  England,  fltaken  with  dreadful 
con  vu!  no  ns,  no  longer  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  the  fury  (hewed  by  the  republicans,  in  the 
war  with  winch  they  perfected  an  eftimable  king,  ne- 
ceflunly  cnanged,  in  a  fhort  time,  into  an  adivity  which 
mcreated  the  national  power.  And  to  clofe  the  lift 
France,  unhappy  as  well  as  the  other  ftates,  was  ex* 

P.°p  to  inteftine  difcords,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  Was 
obligee  to  Support  a  fierce,  obftinate  and  ruinous  war, 

,  f  I:F  had’  by  his  will,  appointed  a  council,  of  Anne  of 
regency  for  t.ie  queen,  Anne  of  Auftria  ;  but  that  prin-  AuftrU 

ce:s  wanted  the^power  of  adtainiftration  unlimited  j  for  See!" 
wmen  purpole  (he  addreffed  berfelf  to  the  parliament  • 
and  tnat  bony,  pronouncing  fe  ntenceas  if  it  had  been  a 
civil  matter,  annulled  the  laft  will  of  a  kin?,  under 
wnom  it  had  enjoyed  little  credit  or  influenced  Cardi¬ 
nal  rv.azaiin,  an  Italian  of  an -infinuating  and  artful  Cardinal 
character,  who  had  for  feme  time  been  fettled  in  the  JSS'S. 
kingdom,  foon  rofe  to  the  poft  of  prime  minifter,  and  niftcr' 
_,ecmed  to  inherit  the  power  of  his  benefador  Richelieu, 
i  ne  fortunes  of  force  courtiers  were  deftroyed  as  ufual, 

,mcl  otneis  raffed  upon  their  ruins  :  events,  which  for 
iome  days  are  the  umvsrfal  fubjed  of  difeourfe,  and  al 
erwards  buried  ,n  everlafting  Oblivion.  Hut  no  altera¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  plan  of  the  old  miniftrv. 

They  wno  are  fond  of  the  details  of  wars  will  look  -rt*  a- 
.or  t  lem  in  other  works ;  hiftories  are  full  of  them  and  uils  of 

to'ado’ t°fnrl  at  aTUnt’  °n  ***"  CtilitT  Were  We  beSlelt 
to  adopt  fuch  a  plan,  we  fhould  fill  whole  paves  with  a“ii  fu- 

proper  names,  even  though,  like  Mr.  Henault,  we  com- 

only  a  bare  nomenclature  of  the  fads  of  each 
campaign.  And  who  could  read  them  without  difguft  ? 

H  a  who 
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Who  could  retain  them  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  (Efficient 
to  obferve,  with  regard  to  all  thefe  wars,  that  none  o 
them  procured  the  viftor  fufficiently  great  advantages 
to  compenfate  the  evils  of  which  it  had  been  the  cau  e. 

After  the  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  his  rival,  t,.e 
count  duke  d’Olivarez,  who  had  been  abfolute  matter 
in  Spain,  was  difgraced.  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  lefs  def- 
potic  lefs  enterprifing,  than  Olivarez,  was  become  prime 
minifter,  and  France  had  gained  by  the  change.  Ima¬ 
ging  that  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  opened  to  them 
f  field  for  viftory,  their  army  marched  from  the  Low 
Countries  into  Champagne,  befieged  Rocroi,  and  fpread 

th' HappHy0ntheeFrench  troops  were  commanded  by  a 
yoSg  hero,  fcarce  twenty  one  yean  of  age,  L°m  d"ke 
d’Eneuien,  fon  of  the  prince  of  Conde.  Genius  tup 
plied  &his  want  of  experience  ;  and  though  he  had  orders 
not  to  riik  a  battle,  yet  he  fought  and  gained  that  of 
Rocroi,  where  the  famous  body  of  Spamfli  infantry  was 
deftroyed.  This  infantry,  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Swifs  made  the  principal  ftrength  of  Spain.  iel 
commander,  the  count  de  Fuentes,  fell  glonoutly  ;  and 
the  prince  exclaimed — /  could  wijh  to  have  died  like  him, 
kad  I  not  been  viBorious._  The  viftory  at  Rocroi  paved 

the  wav  for  a  feries  of  triumphs.  . 

The7 great  Conde  (for  the  duke  d’Engu.en  already 
deferves§that  glorious  name)  foon  made  htmfelf  mafter 
of  Thionville!  which  in  the  laft  reign  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  attack.  His  prefence  becoming  neceffary 
nnPthe  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  marefchal  de 

Guebriant  had  been  flam  at  the  .‘^'"S^fbrou'ht 
and  the  divifions  occafioned  by  his  death  had  broUo  1 

on  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Dutlingen,  followed  by  other 

ill  fucceffes  in  Suabia  ;  Merci,  the  emperour  s  general, 

having  even  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Fnburgh  ,  Conde 

arrived,  attacked  him  in  an  intrenched  camp  near  that 
citv  and  though  inferiour  in  number,  defeated  the  lm- 
penalifts,  after  a  battle  which  lafted  three  days  Phw 
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lipfburgh  and  Mentz  were  the  fruits  of  this  vidory,  other  ex* 
Gafton,  duke  of  Orleans,  had  a  little  before  made  him-  Pedltiws» 
fllf  matter  of  Gravelines,  which  held  out  two  months. 

But  the  French  were  lets  fuccefsful  in  Catalonia,  where 
Philip  IV.  defeated  the  marefchal  de  la  Mothe,  and 
took  the  towns  of  Lerida  and  Balaguier, 

While  Conde  was  enjoying  his  glory  in  France,  the  ^euart®”n®t 
purefchal  Turenne  commanded  the  army  in  Germany,  Markn- 
and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  take  ad-  dahl> 
vantage  of  a  great  vidory  gained  by  the  Swedifh  gene¬ 
ral,  Torftenfon,  in  Bohemia  :  but  he  committed  an  er- 
rour,  (the  only  one,  it  is  faid,  of  which  he  was  ever 
guilty)  and  confented  that  the  allies  fhould  feparatp 
from  his  army  ;  when  Merci,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  defeated  him  at  Mariendahl,  in  Franconia, 

(1645.)  On  this  news  Conde  fet  out,  joined  Turenne,  1645. 
attacked  Merci  near  Nordlingen,  and  gained  a  third  5^^ 
vidory  as  glorious  as  the  preceding.  The  illuftrious  gen,* 
Merci  fell  like  Fuentes, 

The  prince  then  marched  to  take  Dunkirk  from  the  Takin?  of 
Spaniards,  (1646)  but  was  fent  into  Catalonia,  where 
he  mifearried  at  the  liege  of  Lerida,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  fuccours.  This  check  was  a  triumph  to  thofe 
who  looked  upon  him  with  envy  >  for  the  paflions  of 
courtiers  fport  with  the  public  profperity  or  ruin.  But  Battle  of 
the  following  year  (1648)  he  renewed  their  vexation,  tengs’ « 
by  the  battle  of  Lens  in  Artois,  which  he  gained  over  the  4 
emperour’s  brother,  the  archduke  Leopold,  The 
fpeech  he  made  to  his  foldiers  before  the  battle,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  thofe  with  which  the  ancients  have  overr 
loaded  their  hiftories— My  friends ,  remember  Rojroi, 
priburgh ,  and  Nordlingen . 

A  war  was  likewife  carried  on  in  Italy  againfl  Spain,  War  in 
The  Barberipos,  nephews  of  Urban  VIII.  whq  had  J^one^T 
quarrelled  with  his  lucceflbr  Innocent  X.  having  found  by  the 
an  afylum  in  France,  and  Mazarin  being  difeontented 
with  the  pope  for  refufing  to  beftow  a  hat  on  his  bro¬ 
ther  j  this  private  pique  had  an  influence  on  the  gene-  •* 

ral  • 


ral  operations.  The  war  was  carried  to  the  Coads  of 
Tufcany,  for  the  fake  of  being  near  Rome  ;  and  though 
the  liege  of  Orbitello  was  raifed,  yet,  Piombino  and 
Porto  Longone  being  taken?  Innocent  accepted  the 
terms  impofed  upon  him.  Thus  do  petty  interells  al-r 
mod  always  mingle  with  the  more  fpceious  motives  for 
fhedding  of  human  blood, 

Philip  iv  Philip  IV.  who  was  naturally  a  good  prince,  but 
ynabieto  weak?  and’ governed  -by* favourites,  found  himfelf  unable 
thenar,  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  war,  and  could  obtain  no 
afliftance  from  his  people,  In  1645,  the  dates  of  Arra- 
gon  refuted  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  fori  * 
requiring,  as  a  preliminary,  the  redoration  of  their  pri¬ 
vilege  not  to  bear  arms  out  of  their  own  country  ;  a  re- 
fufal  and  claim  which  could  proceed  only  from  the 
He  makes  mod  violent  difcontent.  Philip,  being- defirous  at  lead 
to  Jeilen  the  number  of  his  enemies,  made  a  treaty  of 
*'  ’  peace  with  the  United  Provinces,  by  which  he  acknow¬ 

ledged  their  independence,  and  abandoned  to  them  all 
their  conqueds. 

which  This  republic  had  engaged  not  to  treat  without 
Fran-e°,n3  France,  to  which  it  lay  under  the  greated  obligations, 
from  mp-  But  in  politics,  intered  or  a  (dual  convenience  prevails 
oopcy,'  pver  fervices  ;  and  as  felf  preiervation  is  the  find 

law  in  all  dates,  they  think  themfelves  free  from  their 
engagements,  when  they  are  no  longer  confident  with 
the  public  weal.  Holland  began  to  dread  France  more 
than  Spain  :  fire  obtained  from  the  lattep  all  that  fire 
could  defire,  and  was  unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  too 
great  power  of  the  other.  If  fire  appeared  guilty- of  in¬ 
gratitude,  fire  could  at  lead  colour  it  with  Ipecious  rea- 
lons,  By  this  treaty,  which,  though  concluded  in 
1647,  was  not  figned  till  January  1648,  amend  was 
ppt  to  a  war  of  fourfcore  years,  in  which  the  hyroifin  of 
liberty  had  glorioufiy  revived  the  wonders  of  ancient 
Greece, 

Hforres-  Never  had  the  Spanifir  monarchy  been  reduced  to 

finch  a  date  of  weaknefs  %rid  humiliation  3  and,  as  an 
and  h*  addition 

Sicily. 


♦ 
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; 

addition  to  its  misfortunes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
od  the  point  of  being  loft.  That  people,  who  are  na¬ 
turally  prone  to  (edition,  were  hurried  into  rebellion  by 
the  oppreflive  taxes  and  vexations  of  the  viceroys  and 
their  fubalterns.  At  Palermo,  the  revolters  were  headed 
by  a  brazier;  and  all  Sicily,  except  Medina,  was  feized 
with  the  fame  epidemic  fury  which  animated  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  that  city.  The  fame  part  was  played  at  Naples 
by  a  fiiherman,  named  Mazaniello.  Under  his  orders, 
the  financiers,  with  part  of  the  nobility,  were  mafTacred, 
the  houfes  pillaged,  and  numberlefs  ads  of  violence 
committed,  Mazaniello  was,  in  his  turn,  murdered  by 
the  mutineers,  who,  in  like  manner,  butchered  a  noble¬ 
man  whom  they  had  put  in  his  room.  A  third  leader 
propofed  to  eftablifh  a  republic  under  the  protection  of 
France;  and  this  fcheme  being  adopted,  they  called  in  1647. 
the  duke  of  Guife,  whole  family  had  forne  pretenfions  ^h®u4j^ke 
on  Naples;  upon  winch  that  nobleman  quitted  Rome,  proclaim- 
where  he  was  endeavouring  to  procure  a  diffolution  of ed  doge* 
his  marriage,  expofed  himfelf  to  the  greatefl  dangers, 
paffed  through  the  Spanifh  fleet,  arrived  almoft  alone, 
and  the  people  eagerly  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
doge  (1647.) 

Mazarin  judicioufly  favoured  this  enterprife ;  yet  he  111  ftw-  # 
lent  no  fuccours  to  the  duke,  perhaps  from  a  lufpicion  hl> 
that  he  afpired  to  the  title  of  king;  and  every  thing  in  prife. 
a  fhort  time  returned  to  its  former  Hate,  both  at  Naples 
and  in  Sicily.  Guife  was  betrayed  by  the  man  who 
had  invited  him,  and  fent  to  Spain,  where  he  remained 
four  years  in  a  ievere  imprifonment,  Dreadful  execu^  The  Nea- 
tions  were  made  of  the  Neapolitans ;  fourteen  thoufand 
of  whom  are  reckoned  to  have  been  mafiacred. — “  No  0f  free- 
“  people  (lays  Gianone,  in  his  hiftory  of  that  kingdom)  donK 
£(  is  more  greedy,  and  lefs  capable,  of  liberty,  than  the 
“  Neapolitans.  Giddy  in  their  conduct,  ineonftant  in 
*c  their  affedlions,  unfteady  in  their  opinions,  they  hate 
55  the  prefent,  and  are  too  much  deprelTed  or  elevated 
"  with  the  fears  or  hopes  of  futurity,  according  to  the 

((  dictates 
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“  didates  of  impetuous  paffions.”  Such  a  people  mud 
fuddenly  pafs  from  rebellion  to  a  kind  of  fervitude. 

Thus  did  the  flames  of  war  rage  through  the  whole 
of  Europe ;  and  yet  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had 
been  carried  on  in  Wedphalia,  ever  fince  the  year  1644. 
Thefe  negotiations,  which  were  endleffly  complicated 
and  difficult,  are  explained  in  the  curious  work  of  F, 
Bougean$.  A  thoufand  rights  or  claims  to  be  conciliat¬ 
ed,  a  thoufand  intereds  to  be  provided  for,  hodile  re¬ 
ligions  to  be  difarmed,  the  chaos  of  the  Germanic  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  difembroiled,  the  defpotifm  of  the  eni- 
perour  to  be  retrained,  all  the  powers  to  be  fatisfied, 
or  at  lead  reunited  in  a  fingle  fyftem  of  pacification, 
was  the  greated  work,  of  this  kind,  ever  undertaken. 
The  glory  was  fhared  between  the  counts  d’Avaux  and 
Servein,  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  and  the  fon  of  the 
chancellor  Oxenfliern,  and  Salvius,  plenipotentiaries 
of  Sweden.  The  firfl  treated  at  Munfter  with  the  Ca¬ 
tholics,  the  fecond  at  Ofnaburgh  with  the  Protedants  ; 
but  nothing  was  to  be  determined  except  by  concert. 

Had  either  of  the  two  powers  concluded  a  feparate 
treaty,  it  would  have  been  of  confiderable  advantage  to 
the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they  employed  all  their  ad- 
drefs  for  that  purpofe.  The  Swedes  were  often  fhaken, 
either  by  very  advantageous  offers,  or  becaufe  their  vic¬ 
tories  gave'  the  law.  However,  they  perceived,  that 
the  fared  method  was,  not  to  feparate  from  France. 
The  two  crowns  demanded  fatisfadfion  to  be  made  at 
the  fame  time,  and  required  it  to  be  confiderable,  at 
the  expenfe  of  the  empire.  The  emperour  difputed 
every  inch  of  ground  :  the  war  continued  ;  and  its 
events,  as  they  were  fortunate  or  unhappy,  caufed  per¬ 
petual  variations  in  the  plan  of  the  negotiators,  while 
the  fraudulent  policy  introduced  into  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century,-  ardently  difplayed  its  utmod  fabtilty. 
Mud  the  intereds  of  humanity  have  fo  little  weight  in 
public  affairs  ? 

At 

i 
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At  lafi,  the  campaign  of  1648  compelled  Ferdinand  1648. 
III.  to  bend.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  haying  broken  the 
neutrality  which  he  had  lately  promifed,  Wrangel,  a  fa-  t^impe- 
mous  Swediih  general,  joined  Turenne,  to  fall  upon  hisriallft** 
eledorate,  T  hele  two  generals  defeated  the  imperial- 
ifts,  took  Donawert,  and  laid  wafte  Bavaria ;  while  Ko- 
ningfmark,  another  Swede,  no  lefs  celebrated,  invaded 
Bohemia,  penetrated  as  far  as  Prague,  took  the  little  ci¬ 
ty,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  The  booty  was 
immenfe,  the  queen  of  Sweden’s  fhare  alone  being  efti- 
mated  at  near  feven  millions  of  crowns.  The  old  town 
was  befieged,  when  news  arrived  of  the  peace.  The 
extremity  to  which  the  emperour  was  reduced,  with  the 
paflion  of  queen  Chriftina  for  ftudy  and  the  fine  arts, 
had  h  aliened  its  conclufion  ;  and  Mazarin,  being  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  civil  war,  was  become  more  tradable. 

1  he  treaty  of  Weftphalia  was  folemnly  figned  at  Treaty  of 
Munfter,  the  24th  of  Odober  1648.  As  it  is  the  bafis 
of  all  fucceeding  treaties,  and  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with  its  princi¬ 
pal  articles.  The  fummary  given  of  them  by  M.  pfef- 
fel,  in  his  Chronological  Abridgment  of  the  ITiftory  of 
Germany,  appears  to  me  fo  well  drawn  up,  and  fo  in- 
ftrudive,  that  I  think  I  ought  to  uie  it,  with  a  very 
^evv  ^Iterations. 

Satisfactions  granted  to  the  Powers. 

FRANCE  had  the  fovereigntv  of  the  three  bifliop-  Satufac. 
Tics,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  'the  city  of  Pignerol, 

Briiac,  with  its  dependencies  j  the  Sundgau,  the  Jand- 
graviates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  and  the  right  of 
keeping  a  garrifon  in  Friburgh. --Sweden,  befides  five  Sweden, 
niiliions  of  crowns,  had  the  archbifhopric  or  Bremen, 
and  the  bifhopric  of  Verden,  which  were  feCularized  ; 

Hither  Pomerania,  Stettin,  the  file  of  Rugen,  and  Wif- 
niar  in  Mecklenburgh  ;  the  whole  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  with  three  voices  in  the  diet. — The  eiedpr 
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of  Brandenburgh  was  reconi  pen  fed  for  the  lots  ot  Hither 
Pomerania,  by  the  cefiion  of  toe  bifhopnc  ot  Magdc- 
burgh,  which  was  fecularized  j  and  thofc  of  Halberftadt, 
Minden,  and  Gamin,  which  were  declared  fecular  prin¬ 
cipalities,  with  four  votes  in  the  diet.  The  dukes  of 
Mecklen burgh  had,  in  exchange  for  Wifmar,  the  bilhop- 
rics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzburgh,  in  like  manner  erected 
into  fecular  principalities. — ’The  dukes  of  Brunfwic 
Lunenburgh  Hanover  had  the  perpetual  alternative  m 
the  bifhopnc  of  Ofnaburgh  ;  fo  that  a  Catholic  bifhop, 
elefted  bv  the  chapter,  was  to  be  fucceeded  by  a  Pro- 
teftant  biihop  of  that  houfe— The  landgrave  of  Heffe 
Caffel  had  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  tome 
lands.— The  Eledor  Palatine  was  again  put  in  poffcff 
fion  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  &c.  and  an  eighth  elec¬ 
torate  eftablifhed  in  his  favour,  which  vvas  to  pe  fup- 
preffed  if  either  of  the  two  branches  of  his  houlc,  that 
of  Bavaria  or  the  Palatine,  became  extinct.— The  re¬ 
public  of  Switzerland  vvas  declared  fcvereign,  and  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  iurifdidion  of  the  empire.— All  the 
other  princes  and  dates  of  the  empire  were  reftored  to 
their  lands,  rights,  and  prerogatives,  which  they  enjoyed 
hofnre  the  troubles  of  Bohemia,  and  the  year  1619. 


Settlement  of  the  State  of  P-elicion. 

Reguia-  THE  tranfadion  at  Paffau  in  1552,  and  the  peace 
tions  with  reii'*;on  in  1 555,  were  confirmed  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent.— The  Calvinifts  were  to  ihare  in  all  the  privileges 
*“  <>«  0f  the  Lutherans.— All  the  ecclefiaftical  lands  pofleffed 
by  the  Proteftants  in  1624,  and  by  the  eledor  Palatine 
in  1619,  to  remain  in  their  poffeffion. — Every  benefi¬ 
ciary,  Catholic  or  Proteftant,  fhall  lofe  his  benefice  it 
he  change  his  religion. — Every  immediate  member  or 
the  empire  fhall  have  the  right  of  changing  and  reforming 
religion  in  his  own  dominions,  as  far  as  the  ftatute  ot 
1624,  and  the  compacts  made  with  his  fubjeds,  fhall 
permit  him.— The  fubjeds  that  abandon  the  religion 
1  •  eftablifhed 
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eftablifhed  in  their  country  in  1624,  may  be  tolerated 
by  the  prince;  but  if  he  will  not  grant  them  liberty  of 
comae  nee,  he  (hall  be  obliged  to  allow  them  three 
years  to  quit  his  dominions.— The  imperial  chamber 
fhall  be  com po fed  of  twenty  four  Proteftant  members, 
and  twenty  fix  Catholics.  The  emperour  fhall  receive 
fix  Proteflants  into  the  Aulic  council.* — An  equal 
number  of  Catholic  and  Proteftant  ftates  (hall  be  cha¬ 
fe n  for  the  diets  of  deputation,  except  when  they  are 
fummoned  for  an  extraordinary  caufe  :  in  this  la  ft  cafe 
all  the  deputies  flrali  be  Proteflants,  if  the  caufe  regards 
Proteflants,  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics. — At  the  diet,  and  in  all  the  tribunals  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  nothing  can  be  concluded  by  a  plurality  of  Catho¬ 
lic  voices  again  ft  the  unanimous  content  of  the  Protef- 
tants.’ — If  in  the  diets  the  fuffrage  of  the  evangelic  body 
is  found  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  Catholics,  nothing 
can  be  determined  but  by  way  of  amicable  competition' 
Jf  the  fame  cafe  happen  in  the  two  tribunals  of  die  em¬ 
pire,  the  caufes  fhall  then  be  brought  to  a  general  diet. 
(Thefe  were  fo  many  precautions  againft  the  religion  of 
the  emperour  Qpprefling  the  other. ) 
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Regulations  with  respect  to  the  public 

Government. 

.  T  WE  princes  and  ftates  of  Germany,  afftmbled  in  Public 
diet,  fhall  have  a  decifive  vote  in  all  the  deliberations  of  governg 
the  empire,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  making  of  new 
laws,  or  interpreting  the  old,  declaring  war,  levying  l'ire* 
troops,  exa&ing  contributions,  railing  fubfidies  in  the 
empire,  building  fortrefles,  making  peace  and  alliances ; 
and  their  approbation  fhall  be  effentially  requiiite.  -  The 
college  of  the  imperial  cities  fhall  in  like  manner  have  a  • 
decifive  voice. — In  all  deliberations  upon  matters  which 
may  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  a  (late  of  the  empire,  no¬ 
thing  fhall  be  decided  but  by  way  of  amicable  accom- 
in  gelation.  The  Aijlic  council  fhall  follow  the  ordon- 
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nance  and  the  procedures  ufual  in  the  imperial  court.--* 
Every  particular  ftate  was  confirmed  in  the  privilege  of 
making  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  provided  they 
were  not  againft  the  emperour  and  the  empire. 

Such  is  the  fubftancc  of  a  treaty  fo  effential  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  particularly  to  that  of  Germany. 
All  the  articles  were  guaranteed  by  France  and  Sweden. 
Innocent  X.  cancelled  them  by  a  bull ;  but  a  bull  was 
too  feeble  an  inftrument  for  that  purpofe.  Philip  IV. 
refufed  to  make  peace,  becaufe  he  faw  the  civil  war 
kindling  in  France,  which  he  hoped  to  turn  to  his 

advantage.  -  ,  .  •  _ 

Thus  was  order  at  laft  eftablifhed  in  the  Germanic 

conftitution,  after  thirty  years  of  troubles  and  maffacres. 
The  French  and  Swedes  may  be  confidered  as  the  le- 
ffiflators  of  the  empire,  where  their  arms  had  made  fo 
many  ravages.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  head 
could  not  have  agreed  with  the  members,  nor  the 
members  with  one  another ;  without  them  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  religions  would  have  been  an  eternal  fource  ot 
difcords.  To  fatisfy  the  Proteftants  at  the  expenfe  of 
the  church,  was  the  great  art  of  the  negotiators.  The 
Catholic  princes,  lofing  none  of  their  domains,  and 
raining  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  peace,  confented 
with  the  lefs  difficulty  to  this  treaty,  of  which  Rome 
had  reafon  to  make  bitter  complaints,  as  they  were 
unable  to  continue  the  war.  Ferdinand  III,  had  eve¬ 
ry  thing  to  fear  for  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  necel- 
fity  extorted  from  him  a  compliance.  The  defpotifm 
of  Ferdinand  II.  muft  neceflarily,  foqner  or  later,  bring 
on  the  liberty  of  Germany,  as  in  every  country  violent 
diforders,  fooner  or  later,  pave  the  way  for  the  reftora- 

tion  of  order,  .  r  .  a  , 

However,  this  Germanic  liberty  is  for  the  moft  part 

a  bleffing  enjoyed  by  the  princes,  not  by  the  people. 
The  ancient  fervitude  fubfifts  in  feveral  ftates  of  the 
empire  :  the  fovereigns,  though  extremely  jealous  pf 
maintaining  their  privileges  againft  the  emperours,  pay 
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little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity  in  the  treatment 
of  their  fubje&s.  The  dates  are  free,  but  the  people 
are  Haves  and  opprefled.  There,  as  in  other  countries, 
the  laws  are  frequently  on  the  fide  of  the  drong  againd 
the  weak. 


CHAP.  IL 

Civil  IVar  in  France  againft  Mazarin. — Sequel  of  the  JVar 

with  Spain . 

TH  E  negotiations  of  Wedphalia  were  drawing  Hatred 
near  a  conclulion,  and  made  the  French  minidry  cardinal 
refpe&able  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when  a  civil  war  was  Mazarin. 
kindled  in  Paris  againd  the  king,  or  rather  againd  his 
minider.  It  was  impoffible  that  a  foreigner,  who  was 
mader  of  the  government,  could  avoid  becoming  an 
objedf  of  envy,  hatred  and  cabals.  Though  cardinal 
Mazarin  had  too  much  addrefs  in  the  beginning  of  his 
minidry  to  copy  the  pomp  and  haughtinefs  of  Riche¬ 
lieu,  his  fortune,  his  power,  and  the  neceflities  of  the 
public,  furnilhed  diffident  matter  to  the  maiecontents. 

The  royal  authority  was  little  refpe&ed  in  his  hands ; 
and  whether  he  abufed  it,  or  only  feemed  to  abufe  it, 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion  became  univerfal. 

From  the  time  that  the  wars,  endlefsly  prolonged  and  Badftate 
multiplied,  fwallowed  up  immenfe  dims ;  from  the  time  of  there* 
t-hat  they  were  carried  on  with  money  dill  more  than 
by  arms ;  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  finances  fhould 
have  been  always  negle&ed  :  as  if  Henry  IV.  and  Sulli 
had  lived  in  another  world  !  Far  from  following  their 
fydem  of  economy,  the  government  ruined  itfelf  while 
it  ruined  the  people.  Seventy  five  millions,  to  which 
the  revenues  nearly  amounted,  were  not  diffident  for 
the  public  neceflities,  though  the  date  was  much  lefs  in 
debt  than  it  is  at  prefent  j  and  .yet  the  armies  were  not 

numerous. 
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numerous.  Emeri,  an  obfcure  Italian,  rapacious  and 
prodigal,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  had  recourfe  to 
money  edicts ;  which  were  the  more  odious,  as  fome  of 
them  were  ridiculous.  The  money  due  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  was  not  paid,  fome  quarters  of  the  annuities  were 
retrenched,  murmurs  broke  out,  the  parliament  made 
oppofition,  and  the  Sedition  was  ready  to  be  kindled. 
An  arret  of  union  between  the  Sovereign  courts  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  which  had  been  juft  paffed  by  the  parliament,  gave 
the  minifter  uneafinefs,  and  waS  annulled  by  the  coun^ 
cil.  The  magi  ft  rates  maintaining  that  their  union 
contained  nothing  reprehensible — The  king  muji  be 
obeyed ,  Said  Mazarin,  if  he  forbid  wearing  tajjels  to  band 
firings  ;  it  is  lefs  the  nature  of  the  thing  prohibited,  than  the 
prohibition ,  which  conftitutes  the  crime *  We  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  was  preaching  up  blind  obedience  to  a  Set' 
of  monks.  His  abfurd  difcourSe  and  faulty  pronuncia¬ 
tion  expofed  him  to  the  keen  fhafts  of  ridicule.  He 
was  lampooned  in  ballads  3  and  the  factious,  joining  con-' 
tempt  to  hatred,  increafed  in  audacity* 

The  parliament,  forgetting  the  bounds  of  its  jufifdic* 
tion,  abolished  the  intendants  of  the  provinces,  who 
were  inftituted  by  Louis  XIII.  and  the  court,  being  fill¬ 
ed  with  indignation,  re  Solved  to  Strike  a  bold  ftrokc.- 
During  the  celebration  of  Te  Deum  for  the  vidlory  at 
Leris,  a  prefident  and  a  counfellor,  who  diftinguiOied 
themfelves  in  the  debates,  were  arrefted  by  order  of  the 
cardinal  ;  upon  which  the  people  rofe,  throw  chains 
acrofs  the  Streets,  fired  upon  the  chancellor’s  coach* 
formed  barricadoes,  killed  Some  foidiers,  and  the  two 
prifoners  were  reftored. 

After  the  miniftry  gave  this  proof  of  their  weaknefs, 
violent  commotions  were  to  be  expedted.  The  coad* 
jutor  to  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  afterwards  cardinal  de- 
Retz,  a  man  of  a  reftlefs,  intriguing,  Seditious  and  li¬ 
bertine  chara&er,  encouraged  the  enemies  of  the  court, 
inflamed  the  people,  drew  on  the  parliament,  and  Soon 
kindled  a  civil  war.  The  frondeurs  (that  is  the  name 

given 
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given  to  the  rebels)  forced  the  queen  regent  to  retire  . to 
St.  Germain  with  the  young  king.  'They  were  headed 
by  the  prince  of  Conti,  brother  of  the  great  Conde,  the 
dukes  of  Longueville,  Beaufort.  Vendorue,  Bouillon,  &c. 

Conde,  though  di (contented,  Tided  with  the  court,  and 
blocked  up  the  capital,  where  the  parliament  railed  an 
army. 

The  mod  remarkable  thipg  in  this  war  is  the  ridicule  Ridicule 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Every  thing  became 
a  fubjedt  for  jefts  and  ballads.  The  women  fet  the  the  civil 
falhion,  and  played  a  capital  part.  They  ordered  the  war* 
men  to  fight  for  or  againft  the  king.  The  dutchefs  de 
Longueville,  lifter  of  Conde,  made  a  rebel  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Turenne.  The  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  ce- 
lebrated  for  his  Moral  Maxims,  ftained  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  by  thefe  verfes,  in  honour  of  the  fame  priacefs : 

Pour  meriter  fin  carter,  pour  plaire  a  fes  beaux'  jtttx, 

J’ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois ,  je  l’ aurcis  fane  a:tx  Dieux.  * 

From  the  time  of  Francis  I.  that  fpirit  of  frivolous  gal¬ 
lantry  had  constantly  influenced  public  affairs  ;  and 
what  evils  mu. ft  it  not  have  produced,  in  proportion  as 
the  manners  were  enervated  by  effeminacy,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  by  avarice  and  prodigality  ! 

In  1649  a  feeming  accommodation  took  place;  a  i6So. 
general  amnefty  was  published,  and  the  court  returned 
to  Paris.  But  the  following  year  the  prince  of  Conde, 

•who  defpifed  the  cardinal,  and  whofe  pretenlions  knew 
|  no  bounds,  was  arrefted,  together  with  the  prince  of 
Conti  and  the  duke  de  Longuevill^  Mazarin  could 
I  not  have  (truck  a  bolder  ftroke.  On  this  occafion  the 
people  gave. a  remarkable  proof  of  their  natural  levity, 
by  celebrating  with  bonfires  the  imprifonment  of  thofe 
men  whom  they  had  honoured  as  their  fathers  and  de- 


*  Thefe  verfes,  the  badnefs  of  which  correfponds  with  their  impiety,  may 
ha  thus  tranflated :  * 

To  merit  her  heart,  and  to  pleafe  her  bright  eyes, 

He  revolts  from  his  king,  and  his  God  he  defies. 
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parlia¬ 

ment. 


fenders.  This  triumph  of  the  minifter  was  of  fhort  du¬ 
ration,  becaufe  his  prudence  forfook  him.  Thinking 
himfelf  now  fecure  from  danger,  he  affronted  Gallon,- 
duke  of  Orleans,  a  man  always  ready  to  change  fides ; 
and  provoked  th c  frondeurs,  who  flill  breathed  fedition  : 
1651.  upon  which,  the  parliament  demanded  the  releafe  of 
baniflieS  the  three  princes,  and  pafifed  lentence  of  perpetual  ba^ 
fcy  the  nifhment  againft  the  cardinal,  who  went  in'  perlon  to 
difeharge  the  illufhrious  prifoners,  in  hopes  of  attaching 
them  to  his  interefts ;  but  received  from  them  only 
marks  of  contempt.  He  then  retired  to  Liege,  and  af¬ 
terwards  to  Cologne,  from  whence  he  governed  the 
queen  regent  as  abfolutely  as  if  he  had  not  quitted  the 
court.  At  laft  Conde  revolted,  but  Turenne  was  be¬ 
come  a  royalifb  Thus  the  heroes  of  their  country  at¬ 
tacked  and  defended  it  alternately,  as  they  were  hurried 
away  by  a  kind  of  infatuation,  or  brought  back  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  intereft,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty. 

Mazarin,  like  Concini,  returned  into  the  kingdom 
with  a  (mail  army,  wdien  the  parliament  fulminated 

_  againft  him  an  arret  of  profeription,  and  promifed  fifty 

fetupon  thoufand  crowns  for  his  head,  taking  a  precedent  from 
hishcad*  the  fum  fixeci  upon  the  head  of  admiral  Coligni  in  an 
age  of  fanaticifm.  The  madnefs  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  they  deputed  fome  of  their  body  to  take  an 
information  againft  the  minifter’s  army.  By  another 
arret,  the  prince  of  Conde  was  declared  a  (late  criminal ; 
for  contradictions  fpring  up  in  multitudes,  from  the 
fpirit  of  party  and  cabal.  Louis  XIV.  being  now  of 
age,  ordered  the  parliament  to  remove  to  Pontoife  ;  and 
a  few  of  the  members  obeyed,  but  the  greater  part  re¬ 
mained.  Thus  there  were  two  parliaments. 

The  king,  his  mother,  and  his  minifter,  wandered 
and  tu-  about  the  provinces,  and  had  very  near  been  feized  at 
renne  op-  Gien  on  the  Loire  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  fur- 
eadfo-  prifed  the  marefchal  d’Hoquincourt,  but  they  were 
ther.  faved  by  the  abilities  of  Turenne  ;  and  the  court,  under 
the  protedion  of  its  defender,  took  the  road  to  Paris, 
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where  the  battle  of  St.  Anthony  was  fought  in  the  fub- 
urb  of  that  name.  The  two  generals  did  wonders  on 
that  occafion,  and  vi&ory  declared  for  the  royal  army  ; 
when  mademoifelle,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
caufed  the  cannon  of  the  baftilc  to  be  fired,  which 
forced  Turenne  to  retreat. 

As  the  hatred  againft  the  minifter  Teemed  implacable*  End  of 
the  king  confented  to  his  removal,  and  difmiffed  him, thdfrortdd 
after  making  his  encomium  in  a  declaration.  The 
Parifians  joyfully  opened  their  gates  to  the  fovereign, 
and  the  face  of  affairs  was  entirely  changed.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  went  to  end  his  days  in  barlifhment.  The 
cardinal  de  Retz,  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  the 
diffurbances,  was  imprifoned.  Conde,  being  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  his  rebellion,  had  joined  the  Spaniards ;  but  that 
circumftance  did  not  in  the  lead:  affe<5t  the  tranquillity 
of  Paris.  To  the  florms  of  the  fronde  fucceeded  fo  ft  ill  Mazarin 
a  calm,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1633,  Mazarin  triumPh“ 
again  appeared  peaceably  at  court,  refumed  all  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  (aw  himfelf  courted  by  every  body,  even  by 
the  parliament  :  a  conclufion  worthy  of  an  abfurd  war, 
the  hiftory  of  which,  as  was  obferved  by  Conde,  after  he 
had  played  his  part  in  it,  deferved  only  to  be  written  in 
burlefque  verfe*  The  fadtion  of  that  prince  had  been 
called  the  party  of  the  petit  s  malt  res,  becaufe  they  wanted  maftres^5 
to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  ftate*  M.  Voltaire 
obferves,  that  the  name  of  petits  maitres v  now  applied  to 
overbearing  and  ill  educated  young  men,  and  that  of 
frondeurs ,  bellowed  on  the  cenfurers  of  government,  are 
the  only  veftiges  remaining  of  thofe  troubles.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  Italian  minifter  laughed  in  his 
heart  at  the  French  giddinefs,  and  certainly  faw  with 
pleafure  a  levity  fo  favourable  to  his  views. 

Weak  as  the  Spaniards  were,  they  had  found  means  Advanfi- 
to  turn  the  diflenfions  of  France  to  their  advantage.  bySt?,aeine<i 
In  1652  they  retook  Barcelona,  after  a  fiege  of  fifteen  Spaniards 
months,  wrefted  Cafal  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  gained  citilwar^ 
over  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  reinftating  him  in  the  pof- 

Y  oi».  \  <  I  feffion 
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feffion  of  that  town,  and  ftormed  Gravelines  and  Dun¬ 
kirk  The  fruit  of  Comte’s  former  victories  was i  en¬ 
tirely  loft ;  and  lie  himfelf,  being  in  arms  agamri  his 
country,  would  have  expofcd  it  to  the  greateu  dangeis, 
had  riot  Ttifenne  fought  in  its  defence.^  Thete  two 
rivals  drew  upon  themfelvcs  the  eyes  of  all  Lurope. 
Turenne  had  been  beaten  at  Rl’Ctei,  itl  1650,  >y  t..c 
marefchal  du  Pleilis  Prdffm,.  when  he  fought  for  the 
Spaniards;  but,  in  the  eauie  of  his  king  and  Qt  his 

country,  he  always  appeared  invincible. 

He  marched  to  the  relief  of  Arras,  which  was  befieged 
by  the  archduke  Leopold  and  the  prince  of  Conoe, 
forced  their  lines,  put  the  archduke  to  flight,  and  left 
Cond4  only  the  glory  of  making  an  admirable  retreat 
Mazarin,  who  wris  at  fame  leagues  diftance;  expolfcd 
himfelf  to  the  greateft  ridicule,  by  claiming  the  honour 

of  that  campaign.  .  ,  ■  r  T  a 

Cromwell,  ftained  with  the  blood  of  O.ian-es  I.  made 

England  fiburifh.  hs  Wfe  fhh.ll  foon  have  occafion  to  re¬ 
late.  France  arid 'S'fiiaih  both  courted  his  alliance,  anti 
thus  beuityefl  the  "rriajtfty  of  kings  to  ferve  their  own 
interefts.  The  cirdfrial,  by  dirit  of  complaifattce,  _  it 
ma”  even  be  faid  meaririefs,  fucceeded  in  tins  negotia¬ 
tion,  arid  concluded  a  treaty  in  1655,.  on  condition  or 
c-ulin?  Charles  II.  and  the  duke  of  York,  the  grariotons 
6f  H'nrV  IV.  to  quit  the  kingdom.  No  notice  Was 
takeiTof  the  outcries  df  Ttie  Spaniards  who  oughrtU 
have  been  TiTent,  as  they  had  cbhdefcended  to  act  a 

fimllar  part ;  and  the  French  nhhiflfy  reaped  the  fruits 

of  this  advantageous  MianCe, 

Valenciennes,  befi6ged  by  the  hmrefchals  Turenne 


fai  ion  or  rnuip  av.  n  y* T  .  -  r.u  { 

riiunication  between  tile  quarters  of  the  two-  marelchais, 
fegtn"  broken,  the  enemy  forced  la  FertGs  lines;  but 
Turenne  lived  the  army,  arid  took  Capellc  feme  time 
•» fter.  In  1657  he  Md  fiege  to  Cambray,  which  Be 
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was  forced  to  raiie,  Cohde  having  thrown  hi^nfelf  into 
tne  place  with  eighteen  fquadrons. 

^  The  fall  owing  campaign  was  decifive  in  favour  of  the  1658. 
Tien  eh  aims.  The  port  of  Dunkirk  was  blocked  up  XattIe 
;by  twenty  fad  of  .Eng-lifn  men- of  war;  while  Turenne,  gained  tv 
wno  had  a  body  of  Ik  thoufirid  .English  troops  in  his7£TV 
army,  in  veiled  that  city.  Don  John  and  Conde  Doti&l* 
marched  to  its  relief;  the  marefchal  attacked  them  near 
Dunes,  and  .gamed  a  complete  vi&ory*  which  the  prince 
or  Conde  had  predi&ed,  when  he  favv  the  bad  d.ifpofi- 
tions  that  wefe  made.againft  his  will.  It  is  not  to  be 
donated,  but  on  that  occafion  his  haughty  foul  was 
more  than  eier  dung  with  the  date  of  dependence  to 
which  he  had  been  fubjected  by  his  deplorable,  impru-  * 
uence.  Dunkirk  capitulated  ;  and  the  Engiidi  took 
podeffion  of  it,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  with  Cromwell, 
n  urnes,  Dkm,ude,  Oudenarde,  Menin,  Ipres,  and 
Gravelines,  fucceffively  fell  into  the  .  hands  of  the 
I  rencn ;  and  Spain,  crufhed  by  tlie  weight  of  the  war,’ 
turned  her  thoughts  on  peace. 

Two  intending  objects  prefent  Jhemfelves,  before  the 
negotiations  of  the  Pyrenees Cromwell’s  government 
in  England,  and  tlie  abdication  of  the  famous  Chridipa., 
queen  of  'Sweden.  By  .placing  them  here,  we  fhall  ,fol~* 
low  the  order  of  events,  and  avoid  digreffipns,  which,  in 
the  .fequel,  would  have  led  us  from  our  pprpoie. 
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proper  to  give  a  continued  account  of  his  misfortunes 
i„  the  preceding  epochrr.)  The 

civil  war  with  fury  ;  the  Wench,  with  contemptinic 
kv  tv  The  reafon  is,  that  befides  their  different  na- 
S'chSaer,,  the  objeft  circnmtees  of  the 
war  were6  in  every  relpeft,  entuely  unlike.  ^ 

land,  the  defign  was  either  utterly  to.  J^r0y  ^row 
power  or  to  confine  its  prerogative  within  very  narrow 

limits’;  in  France,  the  Only  thing  wanted,  wasjojet 
rid  of  a  foreign  minifter,  who  was  an  objed  of  detetta 
tion.  In  the  one  country  the  malecontcnts  were  trail im¬ 
ported  with  atrocious  fanat.c.fm  j  m  the  other 
coadjutor  himfelf  did  not  employ  the  lcaft  pretext  ot 
Son. '  In  the  firft,  a  genius  equally  vaft,  profound, 
ancf  refolute,  contrived  and  executed  their  entepr.es; 
in  the  fecond,  there  was  no  leader  that  had  a  fixed  plan, 
or  was  capable  of  puvfuing  one  with  confiancy  and 
vioour.  To  bring  about  the  revolution  in  Eng.and, 
an"  Oliver  Cromwell  was  neceffary  ,  and  he  ftooa  m 
need  of  fanatics  animated  with  his  own  Ipint. 

Character  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  of  a  gpod l  family, 
ot  crom-  bot  poor,  illiterate  and  unpolifhed.  A  ter  a  youth 
of  debauchery,  he  turned  rigounft  and  enthufiaft ;  and, 
though  full  of  abfurd  and  fuperftitious  notions,  pofiefT- 
ea  all  the  talents  of  a  politician  and  general ;  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  reading  the  characters  of  other  men, 
infpiring  them  with  his  own  paffions,  and  mixing 
them  fubfervient  to  his  defigns.  Cromwell  had  been 
unknown  till  the  age  of  forty  four,  when  the  town  of 
Cambridge  chofe  him  for  their  representative  in  parlia¬ 
ment  Being  incapable  of  moderation,  and  a  violent 
opponent  of  the  royal  caufe,  having  nothing  in  hu 
mouth  but  the  devout  extravagances  of  fanaticiim,  ht 
foon  procured  himfelf  a  name  in  the  &&.  of  the 
puritans.  His  exploits,  by  degrees,  raifed  him  to  tb< 
command  of  the  army  ;  and  he  managed  men  s  mind, 
with  fuch  dexterity,  made  fuch  a  judicious  ufe  ot  ever; 
opportunity,  that  he  became  the  oracle  and  maf  er  o 
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thofe  fiery  republicans,  whofe  audacity  overturned  the 
laws  as  well  as  the  throne. 

After  the  king  was  beheaded,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
which  confided  only  of  about  fourfcore  madmen,  abo- 
li filed  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  declared  that  the  monar¬ 
chy  no  longer  fubfifted.  Cromwell  went  to  fubdue  He fub- 
Ireland,  where  the  marquis  of  Ormond  itiil  defended  j^^the 
the  good  caufe.  He  took  by  aflault  the  town  of  Tre- 
dagh  ;  put  the  garrifon,  which  was  numerous,  to  the 
fword  ;  and  fpread  fo  great  terrour  and  defpair,  that 
more  than  forty  thoufand  Irifii  left  their  country,  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes.  That  people, 
who,  in  *646,  had  been  Itjrred  up  by  a  pope's  nuncio 
to  rebel  againfi:  the  king,  had  afterwards  (hewn  them- 
fieives  fincere  royalifts,  perhaps  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Prefbyterians. 

Scotland  was  foon  after  fubjedted  to  the  yoke.  The  th 
generous  marquis  of  Montrofe,  who  had  perfifted  in  his  Scots, 
fidelity  to  the  crown,  had  been  excommunicated  in  that 
country  as  a  rebel  tp  the  covenant ,  afterwards  hanged, 
and  his  limbs  fixed  up  in  the  principal  towns.  Yet  Charles 
Charles  II,  the  heir  of  his  father's  throne,  cafi:  himfelf  Scotland, 
into  the  arms  of  the  Scots,  becaufe  he  had  no  other 
refource.  He  fubmitted  to  the  humiliating  terms  im- 
pofed  by  their  fanatical  zeal ;  but,  being  more  a  Have 
than  a  king  among  them,  he  had  fcarce  a  fhadow  of 
authority.  The  parliament's  forces  marched  againfi: 
them,  under  the  command  of  Cromwell.  The  Scots, 
who  were  intrenched  on  the  hills,  might  have  conquer¬ 
ed  without  fighting;  but  their  clergymen,  by  prophe- 
fying  a  more  glorious  vidtory,  forced  general  Lefly  to  ®attba°f 
march  down  and  »ive  battle  ;  when  Cromwell  routed  uuo  * 
them  at  the  firfi:  onfet ;  and  that  battle,  which  was 
fought  at  Dunbar,  ruined  the  hopes  of  Charles.  He 
was  not  in  the  adtion  ;  for  the  clergy  being  difiatisfied 
with  his  condudt,  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  camp, 
where  he  made  himfelf  the  idol  of  the  foldiers  (1650.} 
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The  next  year,  the  king*  being  obliged  tb  take'  flight , 
boldly  palled  into  England,  wllil£  his  Ofpfehbr  w&? 
completing  the  conqueft  of  Scotland.  Me  was  hot  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  and  his  adherents  atfehVblCd  in  a'nia2ementy 
without  having  fallen  any  precaution'.  (SrOtUwdi,  upon- 
this,  redoubled  his  activity,  afferohled  the  rnifitia,  alvd^ 
joining  them  to  his  troops,  attacked  the  king  in  W Of  4 
cefter,  which  he  fobcecl  With  dreadful  ilaughter.  The 
unfortunate  Charles,  fle'd  in  cTifgulfC,  concealed  himfelf  £ 
whole  day  in  an  oak,-  arid  Waiidbred  fdrfy  days  in  the 
hlid-ft  of  his  enemies  ;  at  Icafl  nobody1  had  £he  weakness 
to  betray  him,  notwuthflanding  fo  many  motives  to  hunt 
traitor  j  and  he  found  a  veflel  to  convey  hi  hi  into 
France  (1651). 

Fairfax,  the  parliament’s  general,  had  religfted  fnb 
■  command  before  the  expedition  into  Scotland,  making 
a  fcruple  of  breaking  the  Covenant,  that  faded  league  of 
the  fanatics  of  Both  nations.  The  ahtful  CfortiWell, 
who  knew  him  to  be  inflexible  in  his  notions,  alFcClec! 
to  difTuade  him  warmly  from  his  defigned  relighaHbh, 
and  had  duped  rheh  of  limple  minds,  by  an  hypocritical 
moderation.  Being  how  mvefted  hith  the  gene’fallhip, 
and  mailer  of  the  army-,  in  Whom  the  whole  power  was 
Centred  1  he  watched  the  favourable  moment  for  filing 
yet  higher.  _  ■ 

The  Englifh  republic  (for  the.  tyrants  afiuthed  that 
tnireflic  title)  fooh  {Hewed  herfdf  ’formidable  to  her 
neighbours,  -She  'quarrelled  with  Hbllund,  Whole  trade 
excited  her  jeklbuiy  ;  and,  by  th'b  faliibus  aft  of  iiwjigiz- 
Hon,  foreigners  were  prohibited  from  importing  any 
fnerchandife  which  was  not  the  growth  of  their  Toih  or 
the  produce  of  their  mahufkdfcuVes.  This  was  cutting 
off  all  the  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  England,  and 
Obliging  the  Englifh  to  cultivate  maritime  commerce  ; 
according!)',  nothing  has  more  contributed  to  the  prof- 
•perity  of  that  nation. 

The  Hates  -geri'eral  ’fhiMeffiy  flrbhe  to  prevent  a  war 
by  negotiation.  If  was  declared  ,  and  though  they  had 
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a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  though  their  'admi¬ 
rals  Tromp  and  Ruyter  performed  wonders  of  (kill  and 
courage,  the  Engliih  had  a  clear  Superiority.  This 
they  owed  principally  to  the  foe  of  the  vciiels  built 
during  the  laft  reign.  A  flpi.nge  fatality,  that  the  tax  of 
fli i p  money,  which  was  i'o  beneficial  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  made  of  it  by  Charles,  fhould  have  feryecl  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  the  rebellion,  and  afterwards  been  a  means  of 
rendering  the  nation  triunypliant. 

Thefe  advantages  ipfpjri.ting  the  parliament,  they 
attempted  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  thy  army,  and  free 
themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  who  then 
difplayed  all  the  vigour  of  his  clnyrader.  Rnowing  that 
they  were  going  to  pafs  a  voty  contrary  to  his  views,  he 
haftened  to  the  parliament  houfe,  followed  by  three  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers,  inlulted  that  .affembly,  and  loaded  it  with 
bitter  reproaches, — Fie  !  wither  ays,  cried  he  ;  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament,  the  Lord  hat{ \  cajl  you  off,  hie  made 
.the  members  go  out  ope  after  the  other,  calling 
them  drunkards ,  thieves ,  ivhorfmffers,  See.  after  which 
lie  locked  up  the  houfe,  and  retired  without  fear. 
Jdis  own  friends  could  not  have  believed  him  capable 
of  an  aft  ion  fo  prodigipufly  bold  j  to  which  nothing 
parallel  has  ever  been  feen  (1,652.) 

To  leave  the  nation  fbnye  fhadpw  of  liberty,  he  form¬ 
ed  another  parliament,  compofed  of  fanatics  and  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  This  parliament,  after  having 
fought  the  Lord  in  prayer,  fell  into  a  fit  of  delirium  fo 
flrong,  that  they  declared  the  uniyerfitics  and  fciences 
Pagan  inftitutions,  and  wanted  to  eflabli.ui  the  Mofaic 
law  as  the  bafis  of  the  Engliih  jurifprudyn.ee  j  at  Jgft 
they  made  themfelves  fo  contemptible,  that  Cromwell 
determined  to  diflblve  them,  which  he  did  without  any 
difficulty. 

It  was  then. that  the  council  pf  war  bellowed  on  him 
the  title  of  prote&or,  which  had  been  ufual  in  minori¬ 
ties,  with  the  rig.ht  of  adminiftyring  juftice,  declaring 
war,  making  peace,  and  concluding  alliances,  with  a 
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{landing  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  ^  The  prote&or 
was  only  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of  a  council,  to 
aflemble  the  parliament  every  three  years,  and  to  keep 
it  aifembled  five  full  months  (1653.)  The  Englifli 
then  had  a  matter  much  more  formidable  than  the  lad 
kings.  The  expenfes  of  the  public  were  enormous,  and 
the  nation  murmured. 

When  the  parliament  met,  they  wanted  to  examine 
the  title  of  protedor  bellowed  by  the  council  of  war  ; 
but  Cromwell  foon  forced  them  to  acknowledge  bis  au¬ 
thority,  and  even  diflolved  thefe  rath  men  before  the 
expiration  of  the  preferibed  five  months  (1654.) 

If  the  protedor  opprefled  the  date,  at  lead  he  made 
it  refpeded  abroad.  He  obliged  Holland  to  yield  the 
vain  honour  of  the  flag,  for  which  a  bloody  war  had 
been  carried  on.  He  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  ambaffadour’s,  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
a  murder ;  and  afterwards  figned  a  treaty  with  the  king 
pf  Portugal,  upon  terms  advantageous  to  England. 
Being  courted  by  the  miniders  of  France  and  Spain,  he 
declared  in  favour  of  the  firft  of  thofe  crowns ;  and  the 
Englifh  took  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards  :  an  acquili- 
tion  of  immenie  value.,  from  the  fituation  of  that  rflund, 
and  dill  more  from  the  plantations,  which  have  en¬ 
riched  it  even  by  its  own  products. 

The  following  year  admiral  Blake  burnt  a  Spanifn 
fleet  at  the  Canaries,  notwithdanding  the  fire  of  a  cattle, 
and  feven  redoubts.  A  great  man,  and  a  good  patriot, 
he  ferved  the  date  without  loving  Cromwell.-— We  ought 
to  fight,  for  our  country ,  faid  he,  into  whatever  hands  it  he 
fallen.  He  was  equally  edeemed  by  all  parties,  which 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  extraordinary  merit. 

We  have  feen  in  what  manner  the  prote&or  got  pod 
feffiori  of  Dunkirk.  It  mud  be  added,  that  Louis  XIV. 
or  Mazarin,  deputed  to  him  the  duke  of  Crequi,  and 
the  duke  of  Nevers,  Mancini,  the  cardinal’s  nephew. 
This  prime  minifter  of  France,  in  a  letter  quoted  by 

Voltaire,  allures  Cromwell,  that  he  is  firry  not  to  have  it 

in 
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in  his  power  to  pay  in  perfon  the  honours  due  to  the  greatefl 
man  in  the  world .  How  low  men  will  defcend,  from 
motives  of  political  interefc! 

Cromwell,  in  order  to  rivet  his  power,  was  defirous  a  docile 
of  fixing  to  it  the  feal  of  the  laws  ;  and  his  glorious 
adminiftration  made  him  hope  to  meet  with  fuccefs. 

In  1657  he  called  a  parliament,  which  he  found  ready 
to  fecond  his  inclinations,  after  he  had  excluded  fuch 
members  as  he  fufpeCted.  The  rights  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  were  immediately  annulled  ;  after  which  it  was 
propofed  to  confer  the  title  of  king  upon  the  protector.; 
and  that  extraordinary  bill  being  palfed,  by  a  majority 
of  voices,  commiffioners  were  deputed,  to  offer  him  the 
crown. 

Though  this  was  what  he  long  had  in  view,  yet  he  Cromweii 
refufed  it,  either  from  a  dread  of  confpiracies,  deference  thecrown, 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  or  regard  to  the  generous 
fentiments  of  his  foil  in  law  and  brother  in  law,  who 
declared  their  refolution  to  throw  up  their  employments, 
if  he  accepted  the  royalty.  The  parliament,  therefore, 
confirmed  his  former  title ;  to  which  they  added  a  per¬ 
petual  revenue,  and  the  right  of  naming  his  fucceffor. 

Even  this  parliament  was  diffolved,  like  the  others, 
when  it  ceafed  to  fliew  itfelf  the  Have  of  an  ill  difguifed 
defpotifm. 

Voltaire  has  made  a  reflection  on  that  fubjeCt,  which  Thought 
is,  perhaps,  rather  ingenious  than  folid. — “Cromwell,  °aire  on 
■'  an  ufurper,  worthy  of  a  throne,  had  affumed  the  title  !hat fub* 
f;  of  proteCtor,  not  that  of  king;  becaufe  the  Englifh^ 

“  knew  how  far  the  regal  prerogatives  ought  to  extend, 

“  but  were  not  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the  protec* 

“  toral  authority.”  The  army,  which  gave  him  that 
title,  detefled  the  name  of  king ;  for  what  reafon,  then, 
fhould  he  have  affumed  it  ?  And  when  the  lafl  parlia¬ 
ment  offered  it  to  him,  his  confidants  and  relations  ufed 
every  imaginable  argument  to  hinder  him  from  accept¬ 
ing  it.  If  that  name  tempted  his  pride,  it  would,  in 
fadt,  have  added  nothing  to  his  power. 

But 
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But  an  important  ipeefaclc,  which  ought  to  make  art 
indelible  impreffion  on  the  ambitious,  and  at  leaft  ferve 
as  a  confolation  to  the  opprpfied,  is  Cromwell,  a  prey  to 
chagrin  and  the  terrours  to  which  tyranny  gives  birth, 
detefted  by  his  own  daughters,  dreading  to  be  afiafii- 
n at: eel  in  the  snidft  of  his  guards,  armed  with  a  cuirals 
and  a  number  of  offenfive  weapons,  never  daring  to  lie 
three  nights  in  the  fame  chamber.  His  difquiet  brought 
on  a  mortal  dileaie.  In  vain  did  he  prophefy  his  reco¬ 
very  j  for  either  he  Hill  wanted  to  deceive  mankind,  or 
was  himfelf  deceived  by  fanaticifm.  Having  at  iafl 
named  his  elded  fen  Richard  to  fucceed  him,  he  died, 
in  1658,  at  the  age  of  fifty  nine,  the  fame  day  that  he 
bad  gained  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcefter. 

A  few  features  will  complete  the  pi&ure  of  this 
extraordinary  perfonage.  When  invefted  with  fuprernc 
power,  he  {fill  prelerved  his  auflerity  or  manners.  Alter 
facrifkiiig  every  thing  to  his  unfeeling  ambition,  he  was 
a  rigid  obferver  of  juftice.  Though  enthufiafm  was  the 
.chief  inftrument  by  which  he  efFe&ed  his  defigns,  he 
laughed  with  the  deifts  at  the  folly  of  the  febtanes  \  and 
frequently  curbed  the  puritans,  .thofe  fanatics  wnofe 
zeal  had  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  revolution.  On 
the  other  fide,  he  was  in  general  tolerant ;  and  even  the 
delfts,  whom  he  (by led  atheifts,  lived  in  peace  around 
him.  Their  number  increafed  every  day  ;  becaufe, 
.unhappily,  nothing  is  more  proper  to  make  men  infidel  v 
than  the  extravagances  and  .exceflb  at  that  time  fo 
common  under  the  name  of  religion.  When  the  hm 
man  mind  has  no  rule,  it  avoids  one  rock,  only  to  caft 
itfelf  upon  another. 

Among  the  felts  with  which  England  was  overrun, 
are  d itti nguifb eel  the  Quakers,  founded  by  George  Fox, 
*  a  fiaoemaker’s  apprentice.  Wanting  to  follow  the  gof- 
pd  literally,  as  has  been  the  common  madnefs  of  enthu- 
fiafts,  they  trampled  on  the  rules  of  decorum,  and  the 
received  cuftoms  of  focial  inter.courfc.  Every  oatn  a[> 
peared  to  them  criminal;  they  made  it  a  point  .of  reli-. 
r  gion 
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gjon  to  nit*  the  word  t&ou,  when  they  fpoke  to  per  Ians’ 
of  whatever  rank,,  and  refuted  to  admit  either  priefcs  or 
facraments.  Their  name  expreffes  the  convulsions  into 
which  they  threw  themfelves,  in  order  to  receive  the 
holy  (pint.  As  they  forbid  the  ufe  of  arms,  their  fan  oh 
ticifm  was  the  lead'  dangerous  of  any.  Recovered  now 
from  their  delirium,  they  preferve  the  fame  fund  of 
virtue  and  iimplicity,  integrity,  plain  dealing,  mildnefs, 
patience,  love  of  juttice  and  peace,  while  they  have  got 
nd  of  their  ridiculous  practices ;  and  perhaps  the  fmgu- 
larity  of  their  manners  contributes,  in  feme  degree,  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  virtues  ;  becaufe  people  readb 
ly  contract  the  vices  of  fociety  when  they  have  nothing 
to  diftinguifh  or  ieparate  them  from  the  multitude, 
Pennfyivanra,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  Quakers, 
is  t  he  man  don  of  happinefs. 

Richard  Cromwell  fucceeded  his  father  without  op-  short  pro. 
petition,  but  had  neither  the  genius  nor  refoiution  ne-  **/£[*£ 
^edary  for  fo  high  a  ftation.  Being  a.  man  of  mild  ard'crom* 
character  and  fimpfe  manners,  upright,  unambitious, 
and  free  from  fanaticism,  he  was  from  the  beginning  cat  ion. 
-the  fport  of  fadlions.  The  parliament  which  he  afFem- 
bled  began  to  give  him  uncafmefs,  and  the  army  gave 
him  more.  Some  of  the  principal  officers,  and  even  his 
brother  in  law  Fleetwood,  formed  cabals  againft  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  tumultuoufly  demanded  the  oliffidution  of 
Hhe  parliament,  which  had  forbidden  their  feditious 
'meetings.  Having  confented  to  this,  through  weaknefs, 

•he  found  himfelf  without  any  ffipport,  and  abdicated  in 
1659,  to  live  ih  the  qbfeurf  ty  of  peaceful  retirement, 

*His  brother,  -the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  like  man- 
'tier  threw  up  ail  his  employments.  Thus  difappeared 
in  a  moment  the  family  of  that  ufirrper,  who  had  go¬ 
verned  his  commonwealth  with  the  authority  of  a  del- 
pot,  and  refufed  the  title  of  king. 

The  council  of  war,  remaining  in  polTefiion  of  the  Themmp 
power,  and  defirous  of  feeming  to  pay  refpeft  to  the  a  ftadow 
laws,  again  collefted  the  remains  of  the  long  parliament,  lament" 

which 
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which  had  been  diffolvcd  by  Cromwell  after  the  judicial 
murder  of  Charles  I.  This  aflembly,  which  confided 
of  about  forty  members,  was  fo  contemptible,  and  fo 
contemned,  that  it  was  called  the  rump.  Attempting 
to  ad  with  the  authority  of  a  parliament,  it  offended 
the  council  of  war,  and  was  at  once  deftroyed* 

Thus  fo  many  efforts  for  freedom,  fo  many  ftruggles 
acrainft  the  royal  prerogative,  fo  many  crimes  confederat¬ 
ed  by  religious  madnefs,  fo  great  an  appearance  of  pa¬ 
triotic  or  republican  zeal,  had  plunged  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion,  not  only  into  the  horrours  of  a  civil  war,  but  a 
(late  of  dreadful  flavery.  After  the  death  of  the  king, 
every  thing  had  been  managed  by  the  poaer  of  the 
fword,  which  made  the  bafis  of  the  government,  fettered 
the  laws,  forced  them  to  be  filent,  and  difhonoured  the 
nation  in  the  midft  of  its  trophies.  The  impofts,  one 
year  with  another,  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  fterling,  a  revenue  to  which  the  crown  had  never 
railed  any  thing  nearly  equal.  Cromwell’s  ^  expenfes, 
only  for  fpies  and  fecret  intelligence,  aie  efhmated  at 
no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  He  had 
left  two  millions  of  debts,  though  a  great  economift, 
and  extremely  attentive  to  the  difpofal  of  the  public 
money.  An  army  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand  men, 
whofe  pay  was  a  (hilling  for  every  foot  foldiei,  and  half 
a  crown  for  every  horfeman,  devoured  the  vitals  of  the 
nation,  in  order  to  enllave  it,  in  (lead  of  being  its  de¬ 
fenders.  Thefe  misfortunes,  almofl  infeparable  from 
fuch  a  revolution,  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the  Prefby- 
terians,  and  convinced  them,  that  to  overturn  the 
throne  was  to  ruin  the  nation  ;  they  were,  therefore, 
defirous  of  reftoring  the  royal  family  ;  and  the  other 
party  longed  for  it  with  ftill  more  eagernefs.  .  We  fball 
fee  the  new  revolution  brought  about  in  1660. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Reign  and  Abdication  of  Chriflina ,  Queen  of  Sweden. 

YOUNG  queen,  fond  of  literature  and  the  fine  Defign  0f 

^  _  arts,  facrificing  to  that  paffion  her  crown,  and  Jg^chIp' 

perhaps  her  religion,  forms  a  remarkable  contrail  with 
the  ignorance,  lavage  manners,  violent  fanaticifm,  and 
ianguinary  ambition,  of  Cromwell.  Chriflina,  queen  of  . 
Sweden,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Guflavus  Adolphus, 
the  conqueror  of  Germany,  upon  that  account  becomes 
an  objedt  worthy  of  our  curiofity.  I  fhall,  therefore, 
collect  into  a  fingle  pidlure  the  circumflances  of  her 
life  that  are  moll  important  to  be  known,  with  this 
caution,  that  we  mu  Ilf  not  luffer  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled 
by  deceitful  appearances  nor  fufpicious  encomiums.  It 
is  the  province  of  hiftory  to  pafs  fentence  upon  men,  ef- 
pecialiy  princes,  according  to  the  light  in  which  their 
conduct  appears,  after  a  find:  and  impartial  fcrutiny. 

When  Guflavus  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  Beginning 
his  daughter  was  only  fix  years  of  age  3  and  the  regency  °fn^nf* 
of  Sweden  trufted  the  management  of  afiliirs  to  the  reign, 
chancellor  Oxenfliern,  a  man  capable  of  profecuting 
the  great  deligns  formed  by  that  hero.  The  mind  of  the 
young  queen  was  cultivated  by  learned  preceptors,  while 
the  Swedes,  by  their  courage  and  difcipline,  (truck  ter- 
rour  into  the  imperial  court.  Being  endowed  with  a 
penetrating  genius  and  retentive  memory,  fhe  foon  ap¬ 
peared  a  prodigy  ;  reading  the  Greek  authors,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  every  thing,  except  what  ought 
to  have  attached  her  to  the  duties  of  the  crown  ,  or*  if 
fhe  did  learn  it,  no  lefion  was  fooner  forgotten. 

The  illuflrious  Grotius,  whom  we  have  fecn  perfe-  Crotrusm 
cuted  in  Holland,  as  well  as  Barneveldt,  for  the  lenlelefs  jns^deL 
controverfy  of  the  Gomariils  and  Arminians,  not  having 

met, 


1 


met,  in  France,  with  the  treatment  from  Richelieu 
which  he  deferved*  had  found  an  honourable  afylum  in 
Sweden  ;  and  was  fent,  by  the  chancellor  Oxenftiern, 
ambafiadour  to  that  very  court  where  Richelieu  eroded 
himfeif  into  a  defpotic  judge,  even  of  genius.  This 
was  a  e-iFCtTmftance  the  more  mortifying  to  the  French 
minifter,  as  Grotius  fupported  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
vader  with  fpii-it.  Chriftina  repofed  the  fame  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  that  had  been  done  by  the  chancellor 
Oxenftiern  :  lhe  was,  above  all,  worthy  to  pay  honour 
to  literary  merit. 

The  trea-  When  fhe  was  of  age  to  take  the  reins  into  her  own 
we°rtpha-  hands,  (her  minority  ended  at  the  a-ge  of  fixteen)  (lie 
Ha  haften-  applied  herfelf  to  bufinefs  ;  but  at  laft  her  ruling  pauioii 
queen’s^16  Prevaifod  :  letters,  the  arts,  and  every  thing  which  gives 
paffton  for-a  lufcre  to  foc-ial  life,  had  for  her  aknoft  invincible  charms. 
The  peace  of  "Weftpha'lia  was,  at  leaft,  one  happy  fruit 
of  this  prediledion.  Oxenftiern  prefled  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  war ;  and  the  miftmderftanding  between  the 
two  Swcdifh  plenipotentiaries  retarded  the  conclufion  of 
the  treaty  ;  but  all  delays  were  cut  oft  by  the  queen's 
abfolute  commands. 

the  cmfrt  This  condud  was  worthy  of  the  highefl  coilitnenda* 
filled' with  tions,  had  it  proceeded  from  a  defire  of  cloinp  pood  to 
men*  Europe,  and.  particularly  Sweden  ;  but  the  contrary,  was 
demonftrated  by  experience.  To  enjoy  repofe,  and 
give  herfelf  up  to  the  amufements  fuited  to  her  inch ha* 

•  lion,  were  all  that  Chriftma  had  at  heart.  Her  court 
.was  filled  with  learned  men,  the- grea left  part  of  whom 
ought  to  have  been  left  in  the  duff  of  their  clofet. 

Sesthere  -*^l'cartes  .injudicioufly  TufFqred  himfeif  to  be.  at  traded 
hamang  the  reft,  either. by ;the  reputation  of  that  princeis,- 
or  the  vanity  of  ranking  her  in  the  number,  of  his  dilci* 
.pies,  where  the  change  of  life,  and  -the  rigour  of  the.  cli¬ 
mate  kill ed  h i m  in  a  few  men  t  hs . 

A  warlike  nation,  elated  by  its  .vidorles,  .and  -ftill 
animated  with  zeal  tor.  Hutkefts  reformation  •  a  fen  a  to 
renownsd  for. profound, policy  ;  ima  ward,  $he  Swedes 
r,  *  *  .  .  ill 
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i'n  general  were  tiifpkafed  at  feeing  the  daughter  of  the  whims  of 
great  Guftavus  d detaining  the  cares  df  royalty,  giving thequeen’ 
herfelf  up  to  a  barren  phiiofophy,  to  refearchesof  erudi¬ 
tion,  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages,  a  paffion  for 
medals,  ftatues  and  pictures,  interludes  and  magnificent 
festival's  ;  and  lavishing  the  finances  on  fuperfkiities-  and 


men  of  mean  talents.  It  was  thought,  with  reatbh, 
that  a  tafte  for  fuch  things  does  honour  to  a  fbvereign 
only  when  he  does  not  fufer  them  to  come  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  his  duties,  and  keeps  them  in  fubordi nation 
to  the  efFenfial  benefit  of  the  people. 


The  Swedes  ardently  defited  that  the  queen  would  chriftma 

t  n  •  ,  .  1  .  retufes  to 

marry,  and  at  ieait  give  an  heir  to  the  crown  ;  but,  marry, 

like  the  famous  Elizabeth  of  England,  (he  was  too 
fond  of  liberty  to  give  her  confent.  Why  did  (lie  not 
imitate  the  fame  Elizabeth  in  her  application  to  the 
labours  of  government  ?  She  would  then  have  been 
more  admired  for  her  erudition. 


Charles  Guftavus,  count  palatine  of  Deux  Fonts,  shenarr.es 
Chnftina’s  couiin,  was  the  hufband  pointed  out  for  herthec?unt 
by  the  public  wifnes.  But  being  refolved  to  live  (ingle,  for  her G 
(lie  gladly  named  him  her  fucceffor  in  1650;  and  this fucceffor- 
ftep  made  -Sweden  more  eafy.  That  prince  politically 
kept  at  a  diftance  from  court,  and  from  bufinefs;  dif- 
feiiibling  his  ambition  for  the  throne,  yet  gaining  the 
affections  of  the  people,  to  make  them  wifh  for  h is 
reign-.  Chriftma,  being  again  folicited  to  marry,  declar¬ 
ed  to  the  fenate,  in  1651,  a  refolution  to  abdicate  the 
crown  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  declaration  fin- 
cere  ;  and  the  fenators,  from  a  dread  left  they  fhoiil'd 
fall  into  fome  miftake,  conjured  her  to  relinquifh  that 
delign  ;  (lie  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  upon  condition 
that  (lie  fhould  no  longer  be  ptefted  to  marry.  In  a 
conjuncture  fo  critical,  Charles  Guftavus  'acted  -with  as 
‘great  referve  as  the  fenate. 

Notwithftanding  the  mafculine  fpirit  and  character  Michon  & 
of  the  tjueen,  fhe  had  a  tincture  of  ficklenefs  and  car 
price.  Michon,  a  French  phyftcian,  (who  took  the  0f  chriff 
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name  of  Bourdelot,  becaufe  his  uncle,  by  the  mother’s 
fide,  who  bore  that  name,  was  known  in  the  clats  of 
literati)  gained  her  whole  confidence  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  made  her  lofe  her  relifli  for  duciy.  Pi¬ 
mentel,  the  Spanifh  minifler,  having  wormed  out  this 
odious  favourite,  in  his  turn  enjoyed  the  greateft  lhare 
of  her  good  graces,  and  revived  the  paflion  for  letters, 
by  extolling  her  genius  in  the  moil  flattering  drains. 
An  am  ballad  our  from  Cromwell,  negotiating  with  Swe¬ 
den,  complained,  that  in  his  audiences  he  could  hear  of 
nothing  but  plnloiophy  and  interludes.  Fiance,  and 
even  Sweden,  took  fo  great  umbrage  at  Pimentel  s  cre¬ 
dit,  that  at  lad  he  was  difeharged. 

Wearied  more  than  ever  with  bufinefs,  fighing  for 
the  pleafure  of  living  at  liberty  with  learned  men,  a  pie) 
to  the  melancholy  produced  by  the  difgud  and  neceili- 
ty  of  difeharging  her  duties,  thinking,  to  ufe  her  ovvn 
expreffion,  that  Jhe  jaw  the  devil  when  her  fecretanes 
came  into  her  prefence  with  their  papeis,  Chridina  ie- 
fumed  in  earned  her  project  of  abdication,  and  declared 
that  refolution  at  the  opening  of  the  aflembly  of  the 
dates  at  Upfal,  in  1654;  to  which  they  gave  their 
confent,  after  a  flight  oppofition  for  the  fake  of  deco¬ 
rum.  They  fecured  to  her  a  revenue  on  fome  domains 
of  which  die  could  not  obtain  the  fovereignty.  Charles 
Gudavus  refufed  to  reign  without  enjoying  the  full 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  he  found  means  to  gain  it 
without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  ingiatitude.  ^  . 

I  °ive  myfelf  no  uneahneis  about  the  plaudite, 

faid  Chridina,  ill  her  letter  to  the  French  ambafladour 

Chanut. — “  It  is  fcldom  that  a  manly  and  vigorous  de- 

“  fi°-n  can  pleafe  every  body  ;  I  diall  be  fatisfied  with 

“  the  approbation  of  a  fingic  perfon,  and  even  that  I 

“  am  willing  to  forego.  What  pleafure  will  d  be  to 

“  reded  that  I  have  done  good  to  mankind  1”  Why 

then,  fays  M.  d’Alembert,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  would 

die  ceafe  to  do  it  ?  That  philofopher  feems  to  have 

formed  a  iuft  edimate  of  this  princefs,  who  has  been 

too 
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too  much  extolled,  either  by  declaiming  panegyrics  or 
men  of  genius,  who  have  confidered  her  only  in  one 
point  of  view. 

In  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Conde  (lie  faid— “  I  will 
“  never  (lain  an  a&ion,  which  appeared  to  me  fo  noble, 
u  by  a  mean  regret ;  and  if  it  fliould  meet  with  your 
“  difapprobation,  I  will  alledge,  as  the  only  excufe,  that 
<c  I  would  never  have  refigned  the  gifts  which  fortune 

bellowed  on  me,  had  I  thought  them  necefifary  to  my 
“  happinefs  ;  and  that  I  would  have  afpired  to  the  em- 
<<r  pire  of  the  world,  had  I  been  equally  fure  of  fucceed- 
“ing,  or  dying  in  the  attempt,  as  the  great  Conde.”’ 
When  M.  Voltaire  quoted  this  letter,  he  might  have 
obfervcd,  that  (he,  notwithdanding,  did  repent  ;  that 
(lie  wifhed  to  reafcend  the  throne  ;  and  that  the  extra¬ 
vagant  idea  of  the  empire  of  the  world  is  far  from  being 
confident  with  the  abdication.  She  preferred  living 
with  men  who  could  think,  fays  that  celebrated  hiflo- 
!  rian,  to  the  government  of  a  people  without  literature* 
and  void  of  genius.  But  is  there  any  thing  rriore  wror- 
|  thy  of  a  great  foul,  than  giving  happinefs  to  a  people  t 
And  were  the  literati,  in  quell  of  whom  Chrillina  tra- 
I  veiled  fo  far,  much  greater  proficients  in  thinking  than 
the  Swedes  ?  The  medal  which  file  caufed  to  be  ilruck 
with  this  infcription — Parnajus  excels  the  throne— Thews  a 
|  love  for  letters,  but  not  a  love  of  mankind.  Let  us 
follow  her  to  her  ParnafTus. 

After  dripping  the  palace  of  all  the  mod  valuable 
effe&s,  The  fet  out  in  man’s  apparel  ;  and  when  die  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  borders  of  Denmark,  cried  out — -Now  at 
laft  I  am  free  and  out  of  Sweden ,  in  which  /  hope  that  I 
fiall  never  more  fet  my  foot ;  an  exprefiion  that  indicates 
ill  humour.  She  embraced  the  Catholic  religion  at 
Bruflels,  and  folemnly  abjured  Lutheranifni  at  Infpruck. 
The  Catholics  would  have  had  lefs  reafon  to  triumph 
on  account  of  this  change  of  profefiion,  had  they  re¬ 
flected  on  the  pafiion  which  drew  her  to  Rome,  the 
centre  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  place  where  die  dehorned 
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to  fix  her  refidence.  The  Proteflants  -ecu led  hci  .  of 
adinff  only  on  worldly  motives.  Perhaps  party  (pint 
influenced  the  judgment  of  both  Tides  ;  and  party  ipirit 

ordinarily  judgeth  ill.  1 

Rome  did  not  fo  charm  Chriftma  as  to  prevent  a  oe- 

fire  of  feeing,  or  being  feen,  m  France ;  to  iVi nen  me 
took  a  journey  in  1656.  Not  being  much  relubed  at 
the  gallant  court  of  Louis  XIV.  fire  vifited  the  literati  ■ 
of  Paris;  but  the  per fon  whom  the  mofl  difhnguifhed 
was  Menage,  who  at  prefen t  is;  hardly  known,  except 
by  name.  Scarcely  was  fhe  returned  to  Rome,  when 
fhe  wifhed  again  to  be  in  Frante,  to  which  (he  paid  a 
fecond  vifit  in  1657;  when  (he  dilhonoured  herfelf  by 
the  murder  of  Monaldefchi,  her  mailer  of  the  horfe, 
whom  fhe  caufed  to  be  affafTmated  in  the  gallery  at 
Fontainbleau,  probably  in  a  fit  of  jeaioufy  upon  account 
of  an  intrigue.  Being  looked  upon  with  abhorrence  by 
the  French,  after  this  infamous  action,  which  yet  found 
apologifts,  Chriftma  returned  to  Rome  to  admire  am 

tiques  and  ffatues.  .  .  r  r  . 

Charles  X.  her  fiicceffor*  dying  in  1660,  after  a  leiies 

of  ruinous  wars  with  Poland  and  Denmark,  fhe  took  a 
journey  into  her  old  kingdom,  with  a  defire  to  remount 

the  throne.  But  the  Swedes  obliged  her  to  make  ano¬ 
ther  folemn  renunciation.  Some  years  after  file  again 
travelled  into  Sweden  ;  and  having  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  went  back  to  Rome,  where  (lie  died  in  1689. 
So  frequent  changes  of  place  prove,  that,  with  a  good 
[hare  of  wit  and  learning,  fhe  had  been  rmftaken  in 

Peeking  happinefs  out  of  her  own  fpherc. 

Bein0-  a  queen  without  dominions,  little  refpect  was 
paid  toiler  in  a  capital  where  the  value  of  every  thing 
is  fixed  bv  politics  or  ihtereft  ;  (he  even  had  not  fum- 
cient  freedom  to  exprefs  herfelf,  without  difguile,  on 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  fun  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  there  maintained  the  pope’s  infallibility  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  theologian,  though  (he  was  candid  enough 
to  blame  the  perftcutions  inflicted  on  the  Ca.vinuts  in 

France.  ~tTAT1 
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feaci  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  And  of  Oliva  in  1660.— 

Reft  or  at  ion  of  the  Englifh  Monarchy.— Death  of  Cardi- 
rial  IS'lazarin. 


TH  E  decuple  of  the  Aiiftrian  power  gave  France  a  interred 
fupenonty,  which  frorn  this  period  will  produce  num  ahc«? 
the  mod  memorable  events.  The  death  of  the  em-  offerdi- 
perour  Ferdinand  III.  in  1657,  was  followed  by  an  in-  hand  uti 
terregnum  in  the  empire,  which  laded  fifteen  months. 

His  elded  ton,  whom  he  had  caufed  to  be  elected  kin0, 
of  the  Romans,  Was  dead  \  and  his  other  fon  Leopold^  Louis 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  found  a  competitor  in  *IV-  ? 
Touis  XIV.  Four  elebtors  at  fird  dedined  the  crown  toHor^hd 
to  that  monarch.  Had  Mazarin  fucceeded  in  the  ne-  ernPire» 
gotiatrdn,  what  would  have  become  of  Germany  ?  But 
the  other  debtors  making  a  warm  oppofition,  the  debtor 
of  Bavaria  was  propofed,  and  France  offered  to  fupport 
him.  However,  that  prince  refufed  :  his  mother,  who 
was  fider  to  Ferdinand  III.  prevailed  on  him  to  make 
this  generous  facridce  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  diet  was  fo  didurbed  by  fabtions,  that  there  was 
every  appearance  of  a  fchifm. 


^  At  lad  Leopold  was  elected  in  1658,  to  which  the  ei earn 
y  lench  ambaffadours  confented,  after  caufing  him  to  be 
i objected  to  the  harded  conditions  j  for  he  was  obliged 
not  to  take  any  fliare  in  the  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  not  even  in  quality  of  duke  of  Auftria.  The 
fear  of  again  falling  under  a  defpotic  government, 
wrought  with  irrefiftible  influence  on  didruftful  minds. 

At  produced  the  alliance  of  the  Rhine ,  between  the  three  Aiibtica 
ecclefiadical  debtors,  the  hiftiop  of  Munder,  the  pala-  Sfj  •th* 
tine  of  Neuburgh,  tne  dukes  of  Brunfwicfe  Tune  a  burgh, 
with  the  landgrave  of  H^fle  Caftel,  on  one  part,  and 
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Sweden  on  the  other,  inviolably  to  maintain  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia.  France  foon  acceded  to  that  league  ; 
but  the  elector  of  Treves  and  the  bifhop  of  Munfler  fe- 
parated  from  it,  becaufe  it  was  condemned  by  the  court 
of  Rome.  Ought  they  not  to  have  forefeen  this,  when 
they  entered  into  their  contrad  ?  .  The  alliance  of  the 
Rhine  was  renewed  feveral  times  till  1666  ;  by  which 
means  France  almofl  governed  the  empire.  Yet  Leo¬ 
pold,  who  was  a  wife  and  circumfped  prince,  neceuarily 
acquired,  by  degrees,  a  contiderable  fhare  of  authority 
during  a  reign  which  lafted  forty  feven  years. . 

Necotia-  Wc  have  fcen  Spain,  by  her  obftinate  continuance  ot 
tions  for  jFe  war,  lofe  the  advantages  the  had  reaped  from  ti»e 
wSr6  cabals  of  the  fronde  ;  obliged  to  oppofe  the  united  ef- 
Spain.  forts  of  France,  England,  and  Portugal  3  and  at  lalt 
vanquifhed  on  every  fide,  in  1658.  Two  years  before, 
Mazarin  had  made  an  overture  tor  peace  to  Philip  IV. 
by  propofing  a  match  between  the  infanta.  Maria  The- 
refa  and  Louis  ;  but  Philip,  being  then  without  an  heir 
male  that  had  any  probability  of  coming  to  the  fuccef- 
fion,  defigned  his  daughter  for  the  archduke  Leopold, 
and  therefore  refufed  the  offer.  After  the  battle  of 
Dunes,  the  fame  motive  no  longer  fubfifting,  and  be¬ 
tides,  the  war  being  become  unfuppoi  table,  the  infanta 
was  promifed  to  the  king ;  and  the  negotiations  were 
renewed  in  the  ltle  of  Pheafants,  fituated  on  tne  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

1659.  There  cardinal  Mazarin  difplayed  his  whole  addrefs. 
Mazarin  yv)n  T  0uis  de  Haro,  the  Spanilli  minifter,  in  treating 
iiarcffn  with  him,  fufpefted  him  every  moment  of  a  defign  to 
the  ifle  of  deceive,  and  oppofed  to  him  the  delays  of  diftruft.  Ac- 
Pheafauts.  CQrding^  ;t  was  three  months  before  the  negotiation 

was  concluded.  The  ceremonial  alone  took,  up  a  vaft 
deal  of  time  ;  as  if  the  purpofe  of  the  meeting  had  been 
to  fettle  the  rights  of  precedence,  not  to  conclude  peace 
between  Fates.  Notwithftanding  the  artifices  of  Maza¬ 
rin,  the  Spaniard  obtained  an  entire  equality. 

The 
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The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  Treaty  of 
infanta  fhould  be  given  to  Louis  XIV.  with  a  portion  ^ 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  gold  crowns,  (two  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  livres)  and  that  princefs  obliged 
to  renounce  the  rights  which  (he  might  one  day  have 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Several  towns  to  be  reflored  on 
both  Tides ;  but  France  to  keep  the  territory  of  Roufiil- 
lon,  and  part  of  Artois.  The  prince  of  Conde  to  be 
re-eflablifhed,  and  received  into  favour.  Mazarin  did 
not  confent  to  this  article,  till  after  much  oppofition  ; 
he  dreaded  that  Spain  would  grant  the  prince  Tome 
towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  IV.  to  be  again 
put  in  pofteffion  of  his  dominions,  on  condition  of  his 
keeping  on  foot  no  army,  and  that  the  town  of  Nanci 
fhould  be  difmantled.  This  fickle  prince  had  equally 
irritated  both  crowns, 

Mazarin  had,  for  a  long  time,  projected  the  marriage  Marriage 
of  the  infanta,  as  a  great  flroke  of  politics ;  forefeeing  °afn^e  ul~ 
that  renunciations  would  be  ufelefs,  if  the  fucceflion  which 
fhould  be  open ;  which  was  likewile  done  by  Philip  IV.  f  ™p0Urtant 
and  his  minifter ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  Spain’s  confe- 
being  in  want  or  heirs.  ^ 

The  war  was  ended  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  by  the  i66». 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  peace  was  reflored  to  the  ohval  °f. 
north  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  the  year  follow- tcr 
ing.  The  pretenfons  of  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  upon  charlcsX. 
Sweden,  after  the  abdication  of  Chriftina,  had  kindled 
a  bloody  war.  Charles  X.  in  imitation  of  the  great 
Guftavus,  firfl  conquered  Poland  ;  but  again  loft  it, 
and  was  unfuccefsful  in  Denmark  ;  vexation  for  thefe 
misfortunes  had,  a  little  before  this  period,  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  The  negotiations  were  already  begun,  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  France,  and  the  treaty  at  laft  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  Cafimir  gave  up  his  pretenfions.  The 
northern  part  of  Livonia  and  Efthonia  were  yielded  to 
Sweden,  and  fhe  reflored  Polifh  Pruflia.  Some  days 
after,  another  treaty  was  figned  at  Copenhagen,  by 
which  Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark,  made  confidera- 
ble  facrifices  to  Sweden. 

But, 
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Put,  on  the  other  hand,  that  prince  gained  more  in 
his  own  kingdom  than  bp  could  have  done  by  con¬ 
quers,  if  the  happmefs  of  fovereigns  is  to  be  efumated  by 
the  degree  of  power  which  they  have  over  their  fubjedts. 
/£he  valpur  with  which  he  had  defended  Copenhagen 
againft  Charles  X.  gained  him  the  afTe&ion  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  detefted  the  injustice 
qf  the  nobility  and  the  fenatp,  whofe  power  was  become 
tyrannical  ;  for  they  threw  the  burden  of  the  taxes  on 
the  commons.  To  avenge  themfdves  of  thole  oppref- 
fors,  they  facrificed  the  national  liberty  to  the  king. 
The  affembjy  of  the  dates,  inT66o,  mad?  the  crown 
entirely  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Frederic,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  abfolute  authority,  without  its  being 
in  the  power  of  the  nobility  to  make  an  oppotition. 

It  is  a  thing  np  lefs  furprifing,  that  the  kings  of  Den¬ 
mark,  though  armed  with  arbitrary  power,  have  ufed  it 
with  prudence  and  moderation.  So  much  are  govern¬ 
ments  reftrained  by  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a  brave 
people.  What  other  caufe  can,  be  affigned,  or  even 
imagined,  for  this  wonderful  fajft  ip  a  fucceffion  of  fix 
kings  ?  We  fhali  fee  Sweden  take  nearly  the  fame  ftep, 
in  1680,  but,  repenting  of  it,  refume  her  liberty  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII.  and  eftabiilh  a  new  govern¬ 
ment,  which  the  again  changed.  A  tingle  circufnftance 
ruay  make  an  univerfal  alteration  in  political  order. 

Thp  fudden  revolution  in  favour  of  monarchy,  which 
happened  in  England,  was  brought  about  the  fame  year 
with  that  of  Denmark.  There  are  few  events  equally 
extraordinary.  During  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty 
of  thg  Pyrenees,  Charles  II.  a  fugitive,  and  deftitute  of 
refourep,  came  to  Fontarabia  to  folicit  the  protection  of 
the  two  crowns  ,  but  they  neither  deigned  to  liflen  to 
him,  nor  to  mention  his  name.  He  had  loft  all  hope, 
yet  his  misfortunes  were  on  the  point  of  being  brought 
to  a  period*. 

After  Richard  Cromwell’s  abdication,  the  council  of 
war,  as  I  have  mentioned  elfewhere,  affumed  an  abfo- 
* .  *  ’  lute. 
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Jute  authority,  and  afiembled  the  rump ,  to  i$Vve  as  a  co-  edthego- 
ver  ter  their 'tyranny ;  but  Toon  after  turned  out  that  vcrn^entj 
phantom  of  a  parliament.  Lambert,  by  his  ambition 
and  boldnefs,  played  in  the  army  the  fame  part  which 
had  raifed  Cromwell  to  the  fupreme  power.  But  the 
body  of  the  nation  fighed  for  the  reftoration  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  the  plan  of  which  a  great  man  formed  in  fee  ret, 
and  fuddenly  executed, 

George  Monk,  a  celebrated  general,  virtuous  patriot,  Meni* 
and  wife  politician,  was  governour  of  Scotland,  and  de-  free^ar* 
clared  in  favour  of  the  parliament  which  was  driven  out  liament 
by  Lambert.  On  this  news  England  was  thrown  into  fembiS 
commotion,  even  whole  regiments  revolted  againtl  the 
army;  the  rump  reafTembled,  gave  orders,  and  was 
obeyed  ;  and  Lambert,  abandoned  by  his  foldiers, 
could  not  defend  himfelf.  Monk  arrived  without  dif- 
ciofing  hb  intentions  to  any  one.  He  appeared  fub- 
miffive  to  the  parliament,  and  entered  London  by  their 
orders.  But,  joining  the  city  againft  that  odious  and 
contemptible  body,  he  openly  reproached  them  with 
their  tyrannical  conduft ;  and  the  members  that  were 
formerly  excluded  having  been  invited  to  return,  thofe 
of  the  rump  retired  filed  with  iliame,  and  a  free  parlia¬ 
ment  was  called  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  Bate.  Thus 
every  thing  took  the  mofi  happy  turn,  and  no  blood 
was  fpilfi 

Scarcely  was  the  parliament  afiembled,  when  an  cn-  Reftora- 
voy  from  the  king  prefented  himfelf,  and  gave  in  a  de- 
claration,  by  which  Charles  granted  an  indemnity  to  all  narchy. 
perfons  except  thofe  whom  the  parliament  Ihould  be 
pleafed  to  pitch  upon ;  promifing,  befides,  fpll  liberty 
of  confcience,  and  engaging  to  pay  the  troops  their  ar¬ 
rears.  Then  was  the  proper  time  to  have  fixed  the 
refpective  rights  of  the  nation  and  the  crown  ;  a  mea- 
fure  which  every  thing  feemed  to  require,  after  fuch 
murderous  dillenfions ;  but  nothing  of  this  was  done. 

It  was  believed  that  the  conceffions  made  by  Charles  I, 
would  fufijciently  limit  the  royal  authority  ;  or  the 

people 
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people  blindly  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  defire  of  being 
under  a  lawful  government.  Charles  II.  was  proclaim¬ 
ed,  and  received  with  tranfports  of  joy,  in  1660. 

That  prince,  who  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  mild, 
amiable,  and  of  a  good  underflanding,  might  have  made 
himfelf  the  idol  of  his  people  :  adverfity,  more  proper  to 
form  the  mind  of  a  fovereign  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
flru&ion,  had  given  him  pra&ical  leffons,  the  ufe  of  which 
is  unknown  in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  courts.  His  cle¬ 
mency  faved  a  multitude  of  criminals,  whom  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  defirous  of  excepting  from  the  indemnity. 
Only  Vane  and  Lambert,  two  furious  republicans,  were 
excluded  from  taking  the  benefit  of  it,  together  with 
the  parricide  judges  who  had  condemned  the  late  king. 
The  execution  of  eleven  perfons  was  reckoned  fufiicient 
expiation  for  the  guilt  of  fo  many  crimes.  Thefe  cri¬ 
minals  fignalized  their  fanaticifm  to  the  lafl,  maintained 
that  they  had  acted  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy  fpirit, 
and  thought  themfelves  martyrs. 

'The  parliament  fettled  on  the  crown  a  revenue  of 
twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  troops  were 
,  paid  and  difcharged  ;  and  only  five  thoufand  men,  with 
fome  garrifons,  were  retained  of  that  dangerous  army. 
This  is  the  firft  inftance  of  {landing  forces  being 
kept  by  the  kings  of  England  }  and  if  the  people  look 
upon  it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  liberties,  ought 
they  not  to  afcribe  it  to  the  example  of  Cromwell  ? 
Charles  leftored  epifcopacy  even  in  Scotland  ;  for  the 
Scotch  parliament  was  equally  complaifant  with  the 
Englifh.  The  covenant  vtfas  annulled  ;  .and  what  ap¬ 
peared  juft  and  facred  in  the  time  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  was  then  deemed  worthy  of  condemnation. 
Nothing  was  more  difficult  than  to  hold  the  balance 
between  feels  always  at  variance,  always  obftinate. 
The  Prefbyterians  foon  met  with  feverities  fufficient  to 
exafperate  them  ;  confequently  the  feeds  of  difeord  ftill 
fubfifted,  and  we  fhall  fee  them  produce  pernicious 
fruits. 


Charles 
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Charles  was  expofed  to  misfortunes  or  vexation  by  T  wo  great 
two  great  faults  in  his  character :  he  was  too  fond  of 
pleafure,  and  had  no  economy.  His  exceffive  love  of 
pleafure  was  inconfiftent  with  the  cares  of  government  ; 
and,  betides,  what  vices  mud  it  not  implant  in  the 
court  ?  His  want  of  economy  was  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  expen  fes  of  the  crown  exceeded  the  revenue, 
however  liberal  the  parliament  at  firft  appeared.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  difHpating  the  portion  of  his  wife,  Ca¬ 
tharine  of  Portugal,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns 
which  had  been  given  him  by  France,  he  fold  Dunkirk  He  fell* 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  1662,  for  five  millions  of  livres,  at 
twenty- -fix  livres  ten  fous  the  mark  of  fiver.  Notwith-  want  of 
Landing  the  prodigious  expenfe  of  maintaining  the  gar- econoxin)r* 
rifon,  all  England  murmured  at  the  fate  of  that  place, 
the  acquifition  of  which  was  a  great  advantage  to 
France.* 

Mazarin  was  not  then  alive.  He  died  in  1 66 r,  as  l66r> 
abfolute  mailer  of  the  Hate  as  Richelieu  had  been,  cl  if-  Death  of 
playing  the  fame  pomp,  though  he  had  at  firft  put  on  an  stale- n: 
appearance  of  modefty  ;  and  leaving  to  his  heirs  an  im-  ment  of 
menfe  fortune,  accumulated  by  methods  which  expofed  ly? laau* 
him  to  juft  reproaches.  He  had  married  two  of  his 
nieces  (Martinozzi)  to  the  prince  of  Conti  and  the  duke 
of  Modena.  His  five  other  nieces  (Mancini)  were  mar¬ 
ried,  one  to  the  marquis  of  Meillerai,  who  was  duke  de 
Mazarin  ;  another  to  the  count  de  Soiflons  of  the  houfe 
of  Savoy,  hither  of  the  famous  prince  Eugene  ;  the 
third  to  the  duke  de  Vendome,  afterwards  cardinal  ; 
the  fourth  (whom  the  king  wanted  to  efpoufe)  to  the 
conftable  Colonna ;  and  the  youngeft  to  the  duke  de 
Bouillon.  Mancini,  the  minifter’s  nephew,  was  duke 
of  Nevers. 

Such  great  eftablifhments  muft  doubtlefs  appear  bur-  He  gained 
denfome  to  the  nation.  Mazarin  had  not,  any  more  eftrepma- 
than  Richelieu,  done  France  fufficient  fervice  to  make  tion  bv 
her  think  it  a  happinefs  to  enrich  him  and  his  family,  lies 
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But  it  would  be  unjuft  to  refufe  him  the  eulogiums  he 
deferves  for  the  treaties  of  Weftphaua  and  the  Pyrenees  ^ 
the  title  of  peace  maker  is  fo  glorious  !  and  the  wars 
put  an  end  to  by  theie  treaties,  had  cauied  fo  many 
miferies,  devaluations  and  maftacres ! 
whether  “  When  we  read  the  letters  of  cardinal  Mazarin,” 
pat  ta-  f  s  iy[  c]e  Voltaire,  “  and  the  memoirs  of  cardinal  de 
Senary  “  Retz,  we  clearly  perceive  that  Retz  was  the  fuperiour 
“  genius  ;  yet  Mazarin  was  all  powerful,  and  Retz  was 
5  «  ruined.  To  make  a  powerful  minifter,  commonly 

“  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  good  fen fe  ana  good 
fortune  ;  but  to  be  a  good  minifter,  the  ruling  pafhon 
44  muft  be  the  good  of  the  public.”  Thefe  reftedions 
ieem  to  confirm  what  chancellor  Oxenftiern  faid,  in  a 
]etter  to  Ins  foil" — L)on  t  you  know  how  fmall  &  matte)  the 
ferret  of  governing  the  zvorld  amounts  to  f  Yet  a  Sulli 
will  always  be  a  prodigy  ;  and  whoever  will,  like  him, 
fee u re  the  public  weal,  even  thougn  he  may  have  feme 
other  ruling  paftion,  will  find  a  place  among  the  great 

men. 
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Louis  XIV.  makes  himfelf  refpecled  abroad ,  and  puts  Ms 
kingdom  in  a  flourijhing  fate.— Affairs  of  Europe  tiU 

1667. 

1661.  T  T  was  net  imagined  that  Louis  XIV.  would  affume 
^ouis  ^  ^  the  reins  of  government,  after  the  death  of  a  minifter. 
quSified11  whom  he  had  permitted  to  hold  -them  with  abfolute 
fonhe  authority.  Ill  educated,  ignorant,  addided  to  pleafure, 
mernT  kept  at  a  diftan.ee  from  bufinefs  by  the  ambition  of 
Mazarin,  with  fcarcely  any  idea  of  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  at  a  time  of  life  when  mod  men  are  enftaved 
and  blinded  by  their  paffions ;  and  the  more  obnoxious 
to  fall  into  weaknefles,  as,  at  the  age  of  twenty  two,  he 


was  aflajled  by  all  the  feduflions  of  grandeur  ;  it  feernr 
ed  impoftlble  that  he  fhould  not  imitate  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  princes  who  have  fuffered  their  miniftersdo  reign 
in  their  name,  and,  referving  to  themfelves  only  the 
pleafures  and  honours  of  the  throne,  thrown  all  its  bur- 
denfome  duties  upon  others,  who  feldqm  difcharged 
them  to  the  advantage  of  their  matters. 

But  that  young  king  had  an  elevated  and  ambitious  yet  he 
foul,  a  third  for  glory,  and  a  fondnefs  for  dominion. fumss  ic* 
Though  fubmifiive  to  Mazarin  from  habit,  he  had 
borne  the  yoke  with  fecret  impatience  ;  and,  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  faw  himfelf  freed  from  it,  declared  his 
refolution  to  take  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  and  put 
it  in  practice.  If  he  had  frequently  been  milled  by  the 
cardinal,  that  minifter  had  at  lead  infpired  him  with 
confidence  for  Colbert,  one  of  the  greated  ftatefmen 
that  the  kingdom  has  produced,  Fouquet,  fuperin-  CoIbfirJ; 
teudent  of  the  finances,  who  difiipated  the  public  mo-  fucceeds 
ney,  was  disgraced  and  impnfoned,  after  a  fumptuous  ^°^eu^2<i 
entertainment  which  he  gave  the  king  at  Vaux,  (now  nagemeru 
Vi  liars)  a  pleadire  houfe,  which  it  is  faid  coft  him 
eighteen  millions  of  the  then  current  money.  His 
fucceffor,  Colbert,  had  only  the  title  of  comptroller  ge¬ 
neral.  In  his  hands  the  finances  became  a  fource  of 
profperity  and  fplendour. 

With  better  principles  of  morality  and  politics,  with  Faults  of 
more  juft  ideas  of  the  true  glory  of  fovereigns,  Louis tbe  kin^ 
XIV.  aided  by  Colbert,  might  have  made  France  the 
mod  fiouridiing  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  arfd  would  not 
have  drawn  upon  himfelf  fo  many  wars,  which  were 
much  lefs  glorious  than  hurtful.  Two  occafions  im¬ 
mediately  prefented  themfelves,  in  which  he  (hewed  a 
vanity  or  haughtinefs  which  gave  a  bad  prognoftic  of 
the  future;  and  by  which  he  made  himfelf  feared,  but 
at  the  fame  time  hated. 

A  dilpute  on  precedence  happening  between  his  am-  He  forces 
ballad  our  and  tj^at  of  Spain,  at  London,  furnilhed  the  Spain  to 

firft  occafion.  The  Frenchman  having  been  infulted  kd^Jhc 

by  fuperiori- 


ty  of  his  by  the  Spaniard  in  the  open  flreet,  a  reparation  for  that 
crown,  outrage  became  neceffary  ;  and  Louis  threatened  his 
father  in  law,  Philip  IV.  to  renew  the  war,  unlefs  the 
fuperiority  of  his  crown  was  acknowledged.  But  this 
was  too  much  for  a  point  of  honour.  Is  the  blood  of 
nations  then  fo  trivial  a  matter,  that  it  may  be  (lied 
unneceflarily  ?  Pmlip  humbled  himfelf,  becaufe  he 
could  do  no  better ;  recalled  and  punifhed  his  ambaf- 
fadour,  and  fent  the  count  de  Fuentes  to  Fontainbleau, 
to  declare,  in  prefence  of  all  the  foreign  ambaffadours, 
that  the  Spanifh  miniflers  lhould  no  more  difpute  the 
precedence  with  thofe  of  France ;  yet  they  afterwards 
had' an  equality  at  Nimeguen  and  Ryfwick. .  . 

The  fecond  affair  made  the  more  noife,  as  it  intcrefled 
Affair  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  duke  de  Crequi,  ambaffa- 
the  duke  dour’ of  Louis  XIV.  behaved  with  a  haughtinefs  which 
at  Se"1  made  him  odious ;  and  his  domeftics,  m  imitation  of 
their  mailer,  adted  with  the  moil  unbridled  licenciouR 
nefs.  Some  of  them  having  attacked  the  Corfican 
guard,  which  was  principally  employed  in  fupporting 
the  execution  of  juftice,  that  corps  rofe  in  a  tumult, 
fired  upon  the  coach  of  the  ambaffadrefs,  and  killed 
one  of  her  pages.  Upon  this  the  duke  of  Crequi  quit¬ 
ted  Rome,  accufing  the  brother  of  pope  Alexander  VII. 
(Chigi)  as  the  inftigator  of  the  murderers;  and  the  king 
demanded  a  fatisfaclion  proportioned  to  the  injury. 
Humiiia-  The  pope  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  and 
tion  of  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  quafhing  the  affair 
the  p°pe‘  by  the  Roman  policy,  when  he  received  advice  that  the 
French  troops  had  already  entered  Italy  on  their  way 
to  befiege  Rome,  hfo  power  dared  to  make  the  lead 
motion  m  his  favour ;  Avignon  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  would  only  have 
ferved  to  increafe  the  mifehief ;  fo  greatly  were  men’s 
opinions  changed  in  the  courfe  of  a  century.  Alexan¬ 
der  was  therefore  obliged  to  humble  himfelf  flili  more 
Treaty  of  than  Philip  IV.  In  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Pifa, 

rifaiu  cardinal  Chigi,  his  nephew,  came,  in  quality  of  legate, 
1664.  0  ■  '  to 
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to  give  the  fatisfadlion  which  Louis  required.  This 
was,  in  fome  meafure,  making  amends  for  the  defpotic 
adts  of  violence  committed  by  the  ancient  legates. 

The  Corficans  were  difcharged  ;  a  pyramid  was  eredted 
at  Rome  in  memory  of  the  event ;  and,  befides,  it  was 
flipulated,  that  the  pope  fhould  reftore  Caftro  and  Ron- 
ciglione  to  the  duke  of  Parma  for  a  fum  payable  in 
eight  years  :  he  was  likewife  to  indemnify  the  duke  of 
Modena  for  Comacchio. 

Thefe  adls  of  vigour,  the  examples  of  which  were  Europe 
before  his  time  fo  feldom  feen,  declared  what  Europe  t^a* 
had  to  dread  from  an  imperious  monarch,  powerful,  dread 
young,  and  in  a  condition  to  execute  the  greateft  en-  oms‘ 
terprifes.  He  extended  his  views  with  his  power  ;  he 
wanted  to  domineer,  and  took  the  proper  meafures  for 
gratifying  his  defire. 

Charles  IV.  duke  of  Lorrain,  by  an  incomprehenfi-  singular 
ble  treaty,  which  was  regiftered  in  the  parliament,  had 
a  little  before  made  him  heir  to  his  dominions,  on  con-  duke  of 
dition  that  the  princes  of  the  blood  of  Lorrain  fhould  Lorrain* 
be  declared  princes  of  the  blood  of  France.  A  claufe 
in  the  regift  rat  ion  bore,  that  the  fignature  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  fhould  be  neceflary  ;  which  hindered 
the  treaty  from  taking  effedt.  Whether  it  proceeded 
from  a  new  piece  of  inconftancy  in  Charles,  or  precau¬ 
tion  and  impetuofity  in  Louis,  a  French  army  marched 
into  Lorrain  ;  and  the  duke,  by  a  new  treaty,  gave  up 
the  important  city  of  Marfal  (1663). 

The  French  then  laboured  to  make  Dunkirk,  which  Works  at 
had  been  purchafed  from  the  king  of  England,  a  bul-  Dunkirk* 
wark  of  France,  and  a  port  formidable  to  the  Englifh ; 
and  thirty  thouland  men  were  employed  in  conftrudling 
that  great  work,  which  the  fortune  of  war  at  laft  obliged 
Louis  to  throw  down  with  his  own  hands. 

1 

At  the  fame  time  he  fent  fuccours  to  Leopold  againfl  Succours 
the  Turks,  who,  after  having  overrun  Tranfilvania,  and  fiven,to 
ravaged  Moravia,  threatened  Hungary  with  an  invafion.  agSthe 
Six  thoufand  French  joined  the  imperial  troops,  and  TurJc,B 

greatly 
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greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  St.  Gothard  du 
the  Raab,  where  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The  more 
praife  the  French  deferved,  the  more  was  it  dreaded 
that  France  Ihould  acquire  too  great  power  in  Germa¬ 
ny.  Befides,  the  diforder  in  the  revenue  made  an  ac^ 
commodation  neceffary.  Leopold  therefore  concluded 
a  peace  or  truce  with  the  vanquifhed  for  twenty  yedrs, 
and  left  the  prince  of  Tranfil Vania  their  tributary  | 
(1664)  a  humiliating  treaty  to  the  court  of  Vienna  [ 
Succours  Louis  made  aliiioft  every  power  in  Europe  feel  his 
Vormgai  grandeur.  He  had  fome  reafons  of  complaint  again  ft 
againtt  Spain  ;  and  policy  invited  him  to  afiift  Portugal*  which 
‘>pdin‘  was  ftill  attacked  by  that  power.  Marefclial  Schom- 
berg,  therefore,  led  into  that  country  four  thoufand 
men,  apparently  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
Alphonfo  VI.  fon  of  the  fortunate  John  IV.  Thofe 
troops  enabled  the  Portuguefe  to  gain  a  decifive  battle 
at  Eftremos,  followed  by  another  at  Villaviciofa,  in 
1665  ;  and  from  that  time  the  family  of  Braganza  was 
firmly  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  which  had  been  dif- 
puted  with  them. 

War  be-  A  new  war,  kindled  between  England  and  Holland* 
Sand  and  neceffarily  interefted  a  monarch  fo  attentive  to  the  mo- 
Hoiiand.  tions  of  Europe,  and  fo  much  occupied  with  great  de- 
iigns.  The  Englifh,  rather  from  jealoufy  than  good 
reafons,  broke  with  a  republic  which  rivalled  them  hi 
trade,  The  houfe  of  commons  was  ddirous  of  a  war, 
and  Charles  II.  undertook  it ;  when  they  granted  him 
a  fubfidy,  greater  than  any  that  had  been  ever  before 
voted,  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half  ftefhng.  The 
grand  penfionary  John  de  Wit,  not  being  able  to  avert 
the  ftorm,  oppofed  it  with  forces  and  a  refolution  wor¬ 
thy  of  refped:.  The  fea  was  covered  with  the  Blips  of 
the  two  nations.  The  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  York,  confided' 'of  one  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  fail,  and  had  twenty, two  thoufand  men  on  board. 
It  gained  a  victory  in  1.665  ;  but  de  Wit  foon  repaired 
that  misfortune. 
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Louis  had  declared  for  Holland.  Colbert  had  begun 
to  reftore,  or  rather  to  create,  a  navy  ;  and  the  duke  de 
Beaufort  commanded  a  fquadron  of  forty  fail,  but  could 
not  join  the  Dutch,  who  notwithftahding  gained  fome 
advantage  in  a  dreadful  engagement,  which  laded  four 
days.  The  Engliih  afterwards  defeated  Ruyter,  who, 
making  a  glorious  retreat,  lamented  that  he  had  efcaped 
fo  many  cannon  balls.  England  loon  perceived,  that 
the  was  ruining  herfelf  to  no  purpofe;  and  that  Hol¬ 
land,  by  her  riches,  which  were  fruits  of  economy*  was 
capable  of  fupporting  the  war  a  longer  time.  More 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  men  had  loft  their  lives  in 
London  by  the  plague.  A  fire  confumed  above  thir¬ 
teen  thoufand  houfes  in  that  city ;  for  it  was  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  built  of  wood.  In  the  midft  of  fo  many  calami¬ 
ties,  the  rage  of  war  relaxed.  Negotiations  were  carried 
on  at  Breda,  during  which  Ruyter  burnt  fome  fhips  in 
the  Thames.  At  Taft  peace  was  concluded  in  1 66^7. 
By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  Newyork  was  fecured  to  the 
Engliih,  the  ifle  of  Poleron  in  the  Eaft  Indies  to  the 
Dutch,  and  Acadia  to  the  French. 

The  people,  above  all  a  free  and  turbulent  people, 
are  for  the  moft  part  unjuft  enough  to  impute  to  their 
governours  the  misfortunes  for  which  they  are  leaf!:  an- 
fwerable.  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  chancel¬ 
lor  of  England,  an  able,  virtuous  and  incorruptible  mi- 
nifter,  in  the  midft  of  a  very  corrupt  court,  was  the 
objedl  and  vidim  of  the  popular  odium,  becaufe  that 
war  had  been  unfuccefsful,  though  it  was  undertaken 
even  againft  his  advice.  Charles  II.  finding  in  him  the 
aufterity  of  a  fage,  and  not  the  complaifance  of  a  flat¬ 
terer,  withdrew  his  affedion,  was  unelfy  at  his  prefence, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  feals.  He  was  impeached 
in  parliament,  chiefly  as  having  advifed  the  fate  of 
I  Dunkirk ;  an  imaginary  crime,  linlefs  we  will  call  by 
!  that  name  every  imprudent  advice.  Sentence  of  bit- 
niftrment  being  palled  againft:  Clarendon,  lie  was  oblig- 
ed  to  quit  England,  and  fettled  in  France  3  where  he 
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compofed  a  work  worthy  of  immortality  ;  the  .hiftory 
of  the  lad  civil  wars  in  his  own  country. 

Nothing  can  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  advantages  at¬ 
tendant  on  a  firm  and  abfolute  government,  when  it  is 
directed  to  the  public  good,  (which,  it  mud  be  owned, 
is  too  field om  the  cafe)  than  the  contrad  of  France  with 
England  at  the  period  to  which  w?e  are  now  come. 
Charles,  voluptuous  and  prodigal,  brought  himfelf,  by 
lfis  didipation,  into  a  date  of  dependence  on  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  by  whole  economy  and  authority  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  all  the  good  which  he  might  ha\e 
done.  Louis  afpired  to  the  performance  of  great 
actions ;  and  having  all  the  means  at  his  difpofal, 
though  he  bedowed  a  great  deal  on  magnificence  and 
pieafures,  yet  made  his" kingdom  dourifh.  Clarendon 
had  advifed  the  (ale  of  Dunkirk,  for  want  01  refources 
proportioned  to  the  necefiities  of  the  ciovvn  ;  _  Colbert 
had  at  once  enriched  the  fovereign  and  the  nation,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  he  could  join  fplendour  to  utility. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  furpalTed  Sul  1 1 ,  had  the  king 

been  lefs  fond  of  war  and  magnificence. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  the  finances  ianguifhcd 
in  a  mod  ruinous  condition  ;  nor  could  they  be  re¬ 
covered  but  by  punidling  the  depredations,  reforming  a 
multitude  of  abufes  that  had  been  authorized,  and  re¬ 
turning  the  purchafe  money  to  thofe  who  had  bought 
annuities  at  a  low  price.  Thefe  novelties  met  ^vith 
oppofition  from  the  parliament  ;  but  the  king  fpoue  in 
the  tone  of  a  mader,  and  made  himfelf  obeyed.  The 
unwarrantable  behaviour  of  the  fronde  had  irritated  him 
againd  a  body  of  magidrates,  who  fometimes,  tranfgrefi- 
ing  the  proper  bounds,  gave  room  to  forget  their  former 
fervices.  In  1^55’  Louis  had  appeared  in  tne  fanduaiy 
of  jufticc,  dreffed  in  boots,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  break  up  a  meeting.  Fie  was  not  then  ac¬ 
quainted  with  what  decency  prescribes  to  the  fovereign. 
In  1664  he  went,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  to 
caufe  his  edids  to  be  regiftered.  Being  teazed  with  re- 
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mondranccs,  in  1667  he  prohibited  any  more  to  be 
prelented  before  the  rcgiftration.  The  remondrances 
then  ceafed  ;  the  royal  authority  was  exercifed  with  the 
greatefl  vigour  and  promptitude :  but  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  committed  a  nuftake,  and  injured  the  laws  of  the 
people,  who  could  prevent  the  mifchief  by  carrying 
truth  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  ? 

It  is  certain  that  Colbert  lightened  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  and  confiderably  augmented  the  receipts. 
The  protection  granted  to  trade  was  a  fourcc  of  riches 
to  the  date.  Dunkirk  and  Marfeilles,  being  declared 
free  ports,  were  crowded  with  veffels  and  merchandife. 
The  India  company,  edabiifhed  in  1664,  had  too  great 
fuccefs  to  fuffer  men  to  forefee  the  inconveniences 
which  it  would  one  day  produce.  The  manufactures 
of  looking  glafs,  fine  cloths,  rich  fluffs,  and  beautiful 
tapeftries,  rofe  in  a  little  time,  and  were  foon  carried  to 
a  great  height.  Wonders  were  produced  by  the  French 
indudry,  the  moment  that  it  was  encouraged  ;  and  all 
nations,  in  a  manner,  became  its  tributaries.  Circula¬ 
tion  fenfibly  increafed.  Colbert  reduced  intered  to 
five  per  cent,  in  1665  ;  Sulli  had  reduced  it  to  fix  and 
a  quarter ;  Richelieu  to  five  and  five  ninths.  Some 
able  reafoaers  maintain,  at  prefent,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  it  entirely  free. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XiV. 
“  The  minider,  Colbert,  did  not  all  that  he  could  have 
done,  dill  lefs  all  that  he  would  have  done.  Men 
were  not  at  that  time  fufficiently  enlightened,  and  in 
“  a  great  kingdom  there  are  always  great  abufes,  The 
“  arbitrary  taille,  the  multiplicity  of  duties,  the  cuftoms 
kt  on  the  export  and  import  from  one  province  to  ano- 
‘f  dier,  which  produces  an  edrangement,  and  even  en- 
“  mity,  between  different  parts  of  France,  the  inequal- 
“  lty  of  meafures  in  the  feveral  towns,  and  a  ‘thoufand 
“  other  diftcmpers  of  the  body  politic,  dill  fiibfifted. 
Fhe  greated  fault  objected  to  this  minifter  is,  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  corn 
Vol.  V,  '  L  “  All 
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s  j\]l  the  other  branches  of  adminiftration  being  in  a 
«  flourifhing  condition  prevented  Colbert  from  reme- 
*  clvin®  the  fault  in  that  which  was  moft  important, 

‘  .  This  fault,  which  has  been  perceived  by  al 

«  men  of  abilities  in  the  nation,  has  not  been  repaired 
«  bv  any  minifter  in  the  courfe  of  a  whole  century,  till 

“  the  memorable  epocha  of  1764.”  (Ch.  30.) 

Why  has  that  epocha  of  the  liberty  to  export  grain 
been  hitherto  productive  of  no  good  efferf  .  vVny  rave 
the  people  ftffercd  fo  much  ?  Why  has  the  exportation 
been  fince  prohibited?  Muft  it  be  attributed  to  bad 
crops,  punilhable  artifices,  or  fome  imperfection  m  the 
W  Thefe  are  points  which  it  is  not  my  province  to 
decide  But  faft  demonftrates,  that  the  nneft  fpecula- 
tions  do  not  fecure  fuccefs,  unleft  ever?  contingency  has 
been  forefeen,  and  a  remedy  provided  beforehand  for 
every  poffible  inconvenience.  It  is  important  to  reafe 

well,  but  ftill  more  to  a&  we!!.  .  .  ,  • 

With  a  pood  adminiftration,  Louis  XI  •  •  f  •  •* 

felf  immediately  in  a  condition  both  to  imprint  retpeft 
on  foreign  nations,  and  bring  every  thing  lo  p«'«t  n 
fn  his  own  kingdom.  He  not  only  emDelnfhed  the 
capital,  which  was  magnificently  paved  and  lighted,  but 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  the  inhabitants  by  a  poucv, 
of  which  there  was  no  example  m  any  other  coun  iy.; 
The  appearance  of  the  provinces  was  changed I  by  the 
conftruftion  of  highways  and  trfe.ul  works.  _  # 

was  begun  the  canal  of  Languedock,  which  joins  the  two 
feas  though  fepara ted  by  a  chain  ot  mountains.  Hoy 
glorious  if  is  thus  to  conquer  nature,  ana  force  it  to 

contribute  to  the  happmefs  of  a  nation 

A  more  important  objefi:  than  all  the  reft  a  t 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  There  was  a  council  eft  - 
blilhed  in  1666  for  the  reformation  df  the  laws  In 


f66^  appcrred  the  civil  ordinance.  The  code  of  the 
water’s  and  forefts,  the  criminal  orfto  &c  Jo Howri 


waters  and  joreixs,  me  7  .  .  * 

in  fucceffion.  Duels,  which  were  feverely  prohibited 

became  left  frequent  every  day.  A  number  of  pernio. 
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abufes  were  rectified  it  mmy  others  ft®  remained, 
the  reafon  was,  that  a  Gothic  fyftem  ;<rf  legislation,  ;in;a 
manner  the  child  of  chanc-d  accidents*  and  ancient  bar- 
■  ban  fin,  aimoft  void  of  .rational  uniform  .©n-nciples, 
ought  rather  to  have  been  *  entirely  new  moulded  f(had 
-fuch  *a  thing  been  poiTibie!)  than  cwre&ed  in  »fome /par¬ 
ticular  points.  No  human  avork  requires  do  great  ge- 
•  mu-s,  knowledge,  experience,'  and  pnideji.ee*  feemthe 
laws  of  England  ftill  abound  with  abufes/which  liberty 
has  not  been  able  to  deftroy, 

.The  views  of  the  legiflatof  Were  feconded  by  efta-  Ac*d& 
blifhments  calculated  to  {Lengthen  the  underftanding,  mies’ 
and,  in  progrefs  of  time*  to  eradicate  all  prejudices. 

He  had  founded  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  andNn- 
fenptions  in  1663*  That  of  the  fciences  was  inftitiited 
In  1 666.  The  royal  fociety  of  London  had  been  efta- 
blilhed  fix  years  before  ;  and  the  tafte  for  the  belles 
lettres  did  not  permit  the  French  to  equal  it  in  that 
age,  though  they  had  feme  fefpedablc  natural  pbilofo- 
phers  and  matnematicians.  The  tpenfions  and  gratifi-  Recent 
cations  beftowed  upon  learned  men,  even  of  foreign  na-  i)enfes 
tions,  already  made  the  name  of  Louis  be  celebrated  in  mi!'™* 
the  ivanfieft  ftrains  through  all  Europe. 

His  court  was  foon  adorned  by  the  mtifes  and  arts.  Feftiv^ 
His  fplendid  feftivals  united  the  charms  of  wit  to  every  atTet“ 
imaginable  difpiay  of  magnificence  ;  they  drew  together  fsullcs* 
a  prodigious  concourfe  of  admirers ;  and  the  curious 
from  every  country  defrayed  part  of  their  expenle  by 
the  money  which  they  circulated  in  the  kingdom.  At 
tn~i.t  of  \  eitaihes,  m  i66q,  firft  appeared  the  comcdv  p f 
Tartu  fie,  the  mafterpiece  of  Moliere,  which  a  cabal  of 
devotees  in  vain  ftruggled  to  fupprefs.  Racipe  and 
Boileau  in  a  fhort  time  chfplayed  their  talents.  Genius 
was  roufed  by  every  incitement.  But  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  its  juft  exprefiions  of  gratitude  were  fo inc¬ 
omes  tarnifhed  by  adulation.  Louis  loved  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  with  delicacy  ;  that  art  was  therefore  cultivated 
too  fucceisfully,  and  its  fruits  became  poifonous. 
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Being  admired  or  praifed  for  all  his  enterprifes,  ac¬ 
tions,  proceedingsmnd  notions,  the  monarch  could  not 
keep  a  juft  medium  :  if  he  could,  he  would  have  been 
reallv  worthy  of  thofe  high  encomiums.  Verfailles  ab- 
forbed  his  riches  ;  and  afterwards  the  paffion  for  g  ory 
and  conquefts  drew  him  into  ftill  more  enormous  ex- 
penfes.  Colbert  himfelf  could  not  fupply  thern,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  thofe  principles  of  adnumftration 
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EPOCHA  OF  LOUIS  XIV, 


BOOK  II. 


[From  the  War  in  1667  to  that  of  1688,  after  the  League  of  Augfburgh.} 


C  H  A  P.  I. 


Conquejl  of  Flanders  and  Franche  Comte . — Triple  Alli¬ 
ance.— Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. — Siege  of  Candia  by 
the  Turks . 

H1LIP  IV.  king  of  Spain,  had  departed  this  1*^  Phiiipiv. 
in  1665  ;  a  prince  who,  though  endowed  with  abi-  had  go- 
lities  and  virtues,  feemed  to  haften  the  ruin  of  the  mo-  spaln^n, 
narchy,  becaufe  addicted  to  'pleafure,  and  averfe  from 
every  kind  of  bufinefs  ;  governed  by  his  minifters  or 
flatterers;  neither  doing  nor  feeing  any  thing  by'him- 
felf ;  lulling  his  fubjedts  into  a  deadly  lethargy,  inftead 
of  routing  their  courage  and  genius ;  and  remedying 
none  of  the  faults  of  government,  he  made  them  almoft 
incurable,  and  increafed  their  number,  Don  Louis  dc 
Haro,  an  eftimable  minifter  and  favourite,  dying  in 
j 66 1 ,  no  man  had  been  found  worthy  to  fill  his  place. 

Charles  II.  a  prince  only  four  years  of  age,  and  of  a  Beg;nning 
weakly  conftitution,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fa-  of  the 
ther.  The  queen  regent,  Mary  Anne  of  Auftria,  per-  Charles 
fecuted  don  John,  natural  fon  of  the  late  king,  who  was  n. 
the  only  perfon  capable  of  governing;  and  blindly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  prejudices  of  father  Nitard,  a  German  Jefuit,  Father 
whom  fne  put  at  the  head  of  the  council,  after  making  Nitard 
him  grand  inquiftor.  The  arrogance  of  that  Jefuit  is  [£e  g0-° 
univerfally  known  by  his  reply  to  a  grandee,  who  fpoke  xernment. 
to  him  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fuperiour— //  is  you  who  ought  to  -. 
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pay  rtffefr  to:  my  fSr  f  fyvr  ovary  day  your  Goa  hi  my 
hands ,  and  your  queen  at  my  feet.  How  important  is  it 
for  princes  not  to  confound  the  feerets  pf  their  con¬ 
fidence  with  the  affairs  of  ftate  1  Under  fuch  a  mini- 
fter,  every  thing  inevitably  grew  worfe  \  and  we  fhall 
fee  that  the  enemy  toole  advantage  of  it. 

Though  ?  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  queen  of 
France,'  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  had  srbfolutejy  renoun¬ 
ced  all  her  rights  to  th£  whole  or  any  part  of  her  father’s 
dominions,  and  that  renunciation  had  been  renewed  by 
her  contract  of  marriage  ;  yet  Louis  formed  the  deiign 
of  reviving  fome  of  thole  rights^  and  fecuring  a  portion 
of  that  vaft  fuccetiion.  The  court  of  Ver failles  avert¬ 
ed,  that  Brabant  ought  to  return  to  Maria  Therefa,  as 
eld  eft  daughter  of  the  firff  bed,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  in¬ 
heritance  eltablifhed  in  the  Low  Countries,  by  which 
the  children  of  the  fir  It  bed  excluded  thofe  of  the  fe~ 
coitd,  males  or  females  indifferently.  This  regulation 
was-  qbferVed  in  private  iucceOions ;  but  did  it  com¬ 
prehend  princes  ?  Did-  it  fubllft  after  a  folemn  renun¬ 
ciation  ?’  Theft  werg  important  points  of  litigation, 
which  arms  alone  could  decide, 

The  civilians  and  theologians,  who  were  confulted 
by  the  two  courts,  did  not  fail  to  take  oppofite  tides  on 
this  queftion.  Papers  were  circulated  by  both  parties, 
to  prove  the  jufiice  ot  their  cauie.  (3ne  of  thofe,  pub- 
Jilhed  by  the  court  of  France,  contains  the  following, 
remarkable  \Vprds — 'Let  it  mi  be  [aid  that  the  Jove  reign  is 
not  jubftf*  to  ilie  laws  of  his  fate ;  for  the  contrary  propoji- 
tm.  is  a  truth  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  which ,  though  flattery 
hat  feme iimes  attacked ,  good  princes  have  always  defended 
a  tutelar  divinity  of  their  dominions .  (Defence  de 
Droits  eft  la  Reine.)  Happy  the  monarchy  where  the 
prince  really  obeys  the  laws,  and  rules  only  by  them  ! 

But  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
France,  that  Louis,  too  much  elated  by  his  power,  had 
not  the  moderation  proper  to  regulate  the  exercife  of 
if  ;  and  that  kjs  ambition  for  conquefts  and  trophies 

prevented 
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prevented-  him  from  forefeeing.  the  florins  which  his 
fuccefics  would  infallibly  draw  upon  his  kingdom.  Ma- 
zarin  had  filled  him  with  flattering  ideas  of  future  gran¬ 
deur.  The  marquis  de Louvois,  his  minifter  for  the 
war  department,  eagerly  longed  to  fignalize  himfelf  by 
enterprifes  favourable  to  his  own  ambition;  and  the  inf 
terefl  of  the  minifler  being  conformable  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  and  prejudices  of  the  prince,  it  is  eafy  to  guels  the 


iffue  of  that  affair. 

All  the  king  of  Spain’s  brothers  being  dead,  the  in-  tsreecJyefor 
heritance  of  his  crown  appeared  a  future  iubjeft  of  dif-  the  parti- 
pute;  and  politics  are  not  very  fcrupulous.  M.  Vob  ^°enSp°;_ 
taire  mentions  a  fecret  treaty,  now  depofited  in  the  tfOifuc, 
Louvre,  by  which  the  courts  of  France  and  Vienna  al-  cdlion' 
ready  agreed  upon  a  partition.  The  cmperour  Leo¬ 
pold"  confen  ted  that  Louis  mould  take  poflefTion  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  condition  that  Spain  fhould  revert  to 
him  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  He  took  extraordi¬ 
nary  precautions  that  no  perfon  .fhould  corne.  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  treaty ;  the  inflrument  of  which, 
without  any  copy  being  taken,  was  locked  up  in  a  me-  . 
tal  cafket,  and  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tufcany.  Such  fee  rets  are  difeovered  fooner 


or  later. 

Excellent  and  well  difeiplined  troops,  imnienfe  pre-  l6g7. 
parations,  magazines  on  the  frontiers,  two  mi  riders  of 
great  abilities,  and  f purred  on  by  emulation,  a  Turenne  ticrs. 
for  general ;  with  al]  thefe advantages,  Louis  marched  out 
to  certain  conquefl.  He  took  Charleroi,  Ath,  Fournay, 
Furnes,  Armentieres,  Courtrai,  and  Douai,  alnioft  the 
moment  he  appeared  before  their  gates.  Lille,  though  • 
flrongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  by  fix  thoufand  men, 
held  out  only  nine  days.  Louvois  advifing  thefe  places 
to  be  garrifoned,  they  were  fortified  by  the  celebrated 
Vauban,  whofe  new  method  of  conflrucling  low  works 
furpaffed  every  thing  which  the  powers  of  genius  had 
invented. 
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Scarcely  had  the  king  recruited  himfelf  from  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  that  campaign,  when  he  fet  out,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  to  conquer  Franche  Comte  ;  a  province  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  government  of  Flanders,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  republic  under  the  .  Sp&niflr  dominion,  and 
which  was  attached  to  its  fovereigns,  becaufc  they  ruled 
with  mfldnefs,  and  did  not  encroach  on  its  privileges. 
The  plan  of  the  expedition  had  been  proposed  by 
Conde,  governour  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Louvo.s,  jealous 
of  Turenne,  embraced  it  with  ardour.  Some  fecret 
methods  were  taken  to  accelerate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
French  arms  :  traitors  were  found  ;  and  where  are  they 
not  to  be  found  for  money  ?  Conde  at  once  made 
himfelf  reader  of  Befan^on  and  Salins.  The  Ring  forced 
Dole  to  furrencler  in  feur  days.  In  three  weeks  of  the 
month  of  February,  the  whole  province  was  conquered. 
Befan<jon?  formerly  an  imperial  city,  had  been  ceded  to 
Spain  in  1652*  in  lieu  of  Frankendahl. 

4  Jn  this  double  conqued,  Louis  ihewed  a  courage, 
tempered  with  prudence,  fuch  as  the  conjunctures  re- 
ouired.  His  prefence  diffidently  animated  the  foldiers. 
The  uniforms  which  he  fir  ft  introduced  among  the 
troops,  were  an  ufeful  di dm 61  ion  for  the  regiments. 
Rewards,  judicioufiy  bellowed,  infpired  the  keened 
emulation  :  but  the  monarch  brought  into  the  armies 
his  pomp  and  luxury  ;  a  dangerous  example  in  future, 
as  the  generals  would  doubtlefs  imitate  him  ;  the  infer 
riour  officers,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  copy  the  gene¬ 
rals,  and  fo  of  the  red.  What  a  multitude  pf  inconi 
venieqees  refolded  from  this  practice  ! 

The  court  of  Madrid,  which  fo  Shamefully  loft  her 
provinces  under  the  adminiftraiion  of  a  Jefuit,  found 
herfeif  obliged,  at  lad,  to  acknowledge' the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Portugal,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  of  twenty 
tlx  years,  equally  humbling  to  Spain  as  that  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Portuguese  had,  a  little  be¬ 
fore,  dethroned  Alphonfo  VI.  a  furious  tyrant  yvithout 
the  lead  glimmering  of  underftanding  5  and  his  bro- 
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titer,  Don  Pedro,  was  put  in  his  place,  though  only  with 
the  title  of  regent.  He  efpoufed  the  queen,  whofe  firth 
marriage  was  declared  null,  under  pretence  of  im poten¬ 
cy  in  the  king ;  and  that  union  was  authorized  by  the 
pope.  In  other  times,  that  affair  would  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  more  difficulty.  Alphonfo,  who  was  de¬ 
clared  impotent,  had  a  baftard. 

-  'Mean  time  other  nations  were  alarmed  with  the  fuc-  Triple  au 
cod' of  France.  England,  above  all,  dreaded  the  con- 
tequences ;  and  Holland  trembled,  left  the  thoukl  have  progrefs 
no  longer  a  ‘■rontier.  Thofe  two  powers,  when  fcarccly  Loms* 
reconciled,  united  by  a  treaty,  which  was  almoft  inftan- 
taneoufly  brought  to  a  conclulion.  Sir  William  Term 
pie,  ambatTadour  at  the  Hague,  and  the  grand  pen¬ 
sionary  De  Wit,  were  men  above  the  chicanery  and  arti¬ 
fices  of  vulgar  politicians.  They  proceeded  in  the 
ftrait  path,  to  the  fecurity  of  the  common  good. 

The  triple  alliance  (for  Sweden  acceded  to  the  treaty) 
was  formed  to  oblige  Louis  to  make  peace  with  Spain, 
and  again  renounce  the  rights  of  the  queen,  in  confi- 
deration  of  keeping  part  of  his  conquefts.  De  Wit 
ventured  to  make  this  treaty  be  figned  by  the  dates 
general,  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the  provin¬ 
ces  and  cities.  This  was  a  cafe  when  the  flow  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  government  might  have  been  fatal. — IVe 
\ will  talk  of  it  infix  weeks,  faid  the  French  ambaffadour, 
fpeaking  of  the  projected  alliance  ;  fo  much  did  he 
reckon  on  the  means  of  breaking  it  off,  before  the  or¬ 
dinary  formalities  were  gone  through. 

The  haughty  conqueror  flopped  fhort.  He  propofed  Van  Beu- 
peace,  and  dillembled  his  vexation.  He  faw  a  burgo- 
matter  of  Amfterdam,  Van  Beuning,  an  inflexible  re-  king’s 
publican,  in  a  manner  beard  his  imperious  haughtinefs,  i>nd2, 
and  negotiate  with  Lis  minifters  without  fear  and  with¬ 
out  complai lance.- — Do  you  not  rely  on  the  king  $  word, 
faid  they  one  day  to  that  Dutchman  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  the  king  will  do ,  replied  he,  I  conjider  what  he  can 
'(fo.  In  a  word,  Van  Beuning  dictated  the  terms.  The  TfVVU* 
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treaty  was  finned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  and  Louis  kept 
Flanders,  reftored  Franche  Comte,  confirmed  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  but  ftili  retained  his  refentment. 

Spain,  though  freed  from  fo  dangerous  a  war,  was 
not  yet  at  quiet.  The  regent,  or  rather  her  favourite, 
Nitard,  maltreated  the  man  with  whom  it  was,  above 
all  others,  neceiTary  io  keep  fair.  Don  John  of  Auf« 
tria,  pu fried  to  extremity,  revolted,  {lured  up  Aira- 
aon  and  Catalonia,  and  forced  the  queen  to  part  with 
the  Jefuit  :  Hie  therefore  font  him  in  quality  of  am- 
bafladour  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  purple  ;  and 
the  government  was  (hared  between  the  regent  and  the 
prince.  Tiie  pride  and  incapacity  of  the  confeffor  had 
turned  the  monarchy  upfide  down  ;  an  impoitant  led 

foil,  though  little  regarded.  . 

At  the  fame  time,  the  Spaniards  were  afflicted  with  at 
dreadful  fcourge  in  America.  A  body  of  pirates,  law- 
lefs,  difflolute,  and  irreligious,  who  thought  life  nothing 
when  put  in  the  balance  with  freedom,  equally  intrepid 
and-  cruel,  known  by  the  name  of  buccaneers,  a  mixture 
of  Engliili  and  French,  had  feized  upon  the  ille  of 
Tortupa,  near  St.  Domingo.  Though  only  furnifhed 
with  canoes,  they  took  large  vedels,  Nothing  could 
reftft  their  defperate  impetuofity.  The  mortal  hatred 
which  they  had  fworn  again  it  the  Spaniards,  made 
them  exert  more  than  human  efforts  to  do  them  au 

inhiry.  . 

Six  hundred,  or  at  mod  a  thoufand,  buccaneers,  un* 

“  der  the  conduct  of  an  Englifhman,  named  Morgan, 
ventured  to  attack  Porto  Bello,  a  (Long  town,  defended 
by  a  good  garrifon,  and  which  contained  immenfe 
riches.  They  fealed  and  took  the  citadel  The  town 
ranfomed  itfelf  for  about  a  million  of  piaftres  (1669), 
Their  boldnefs  flili  increafed,  and  heroic  adions  are  re¬ 
counted  of  them  ;  but  having  neither  rule,  prudence, 
nor  government,  and  giving  themfelves  up  to  every 
imaginable  excels,  it  at  lad  became  necefiary  that  they 
ftould  be  didipated,  when  $pain  roofed  from  her 
thameful  lethargy.  After 
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After  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  ChapelIevFrancer continued ' p[°/pael’j.teJ' 
equally  to  increafe  in  ftrength  and  fplendour.  Her  °  iljnce 
commerce  grew  with  her  navy.  Colbert  and  Louvois 
laboured  with  emulation  for  the  glory  of  the  monarch  ; 
and  that  kingdom  became  an  objedt  of  admiration,  as 
well  as  jealouly,  to  foreigners.  John  Cafimir,  king  of  a  king  of 
Poland,  having  abdicated  his  crown,  from  a  tafte  for  FoIancl 
repofe,  chofe  it  for  his  place  of  refidence  ;  and  was  pre-  bean  ab- 
fenfccd  with  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Germaine,  which  was  bot  in  iU 
fufHcient  to  have  made  twenty  Frenchmen  happy.  He 
had  been  a  Jefuit  and  cardinal.  He  had  no  relifli  but 
for  the  fweets  of  fociety,  of  which  Paris  was  the  centre, 
where  pleafure  and  urbanity  had  fixed  their  throne. 

Louis  XIV.  fet  another  glorious  example  to  the 
Chriftian  princes,  which  was  not  imitated.  The  Turks  Jeunctcw 
befieging  Candia,  (ancient  Crete)  one  of  the  principal  Candia. 
poffefuons  of  Venice,  to  which  fome  fucCours  were  lent 
by  pope  Clement  IX.  and  the  order  of  Malta  but  too 
weak  to  oppole  fo  great  an  empire,  feven  thoufand 
French  were  d  if  patched,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  de  Beaufort,  to  fight  again  Pc  the  infidels.  The- 
duke  de  Rouanois,  afterwards  marefchal  de  la  Feuillade, 
had  already  conducted  thither,  at  his  own  eXpenfe,  a 
troop  of  more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen.  The  he¬ 
roic  fpirit  of  the  cmfades  leemed  to  be  revived,  for  an 
pbjedi  worthy  of  routing  its  activity.  But  that- abidance 
came  too  late,  or  was  not  lnffic.ient.  The  other  nation*; 
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came  too  late,  or  was  not  fufHcient.  The  other  nations 
remaining  inactive,  it  only  retarded  the  taking  of  Can¬ 
dia,  which  was  reduced  to  extremity.  The  duke  de 
Beaufort  fell  in  that  expedition.  The  town  capitulated 
after  a  fiege  of  three  years.  Francis  Morofini,  after¬ 
wards  doge  of  Venice,  captain  general  of  the  fleet,  im¬ 
mortalized  his  name  in  the  war  j  and  Montbrun,  a 
Frenchman,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  republic, 
(hared  the  glory  of  the  Venetian.  The  grand  vizir, 
Cuprogli,  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  ufed  parallels 
in  the  trenches,  which  were  invented  by  an  Italian  en¬ 
gineer,  The  Turks,  on  that  occafion,  fet  the  firft  ex^ 

e 


ample  of  a  method,  which  has  fince  been  generally 
adopted  as  of  the  greatefl  utility. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

IVar  avain/l  Holland  for  infuff clent  Reafons.— Louis  XIV. 
reduced  to  Extremities  in  1662. — Commotions  in  Europe 
againft  him. — He  foon  lofes  his  Conquefts. 

Louis  <le-  ’|r  GUIS  XIV.  was  irritated  againft  that  triple  alii* 
ofbdnt  jLj  ance’  wllich  ft°PPed  him  (liort.  in  the  career 
revenged  qJ;'  pT  rapid  conquefts,  and  could  not  forgive  Holland, 
futdi!  After  having  generoufly  fuccoured  them,  both  againft 
England  and  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  Bernard  Gallen, 

'a  warlike  and  enterpnfing  prelate,  he  looked  on  their 
political  endeavours  to  curb  his  ambition,  as  criminal 
and  injurious.  In  a  word,  he  thirfted  for  revenge  and 

conqueft.  *  ' 

His  msa-  Being  refoived  to  fubdue  Holland,  he  took  every 
fares.  ~  nieafure  that  would  have  been  requifite  for  the  boldeft 
enterprise.’  Alliances,  warlike  preparations,  profound 
fecrefy,  and  vigorous  activity,  all  contributed  to  enfure 
him  fuccefs. 

The  moft  important  point  was  to  gain  the  king  of 
fituation  England  ;  and  it  was  effected.  Charles  II.  had  but  lit* 
of  the  t|e  authority.  The  Englifh,  in  general,  were  difcon- 
Enlknd.  tented;  and  their  turbulence  was  fomented  by  religious 
animohties,  which  were  ftill  very  violent.  On  one  fide, 
the  Prefbyterians,  harafted  by  the  laws,  murmured  at  a 
perfecution  which  that  prince  did  not  approve :  on  the 
other,  the  Churchmen  were  enraged  at  his  defiring  to 
procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics;  and  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York,  having  embraced  the  Romifh  faith, 
the  fe&s  united  to  attack  popery.  Being  void  of  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  wants  of  the  crown  perpetually  returned  : 
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the  parliament  was  fparing  in  its  grants,  in  order  to 
keep  him  under  the  rein.  The  more  Charles  was 
curbed,  the  more  fondnefs  did  he  contradl  for  abfolute 
authority.  His  council  was  compofed  of  five  new  mi-  The  cabal 
nilters,  who  were  nicknamed  the  cabal ,  and  who  gained 
his  confidence  by  entering  into,  his  paflions.  The  pro¬ 
ject  of  uniting  with  France,  which  would  furnifh  him 
with  powerful  fuCcours,  and  afterwards  reigning  with 
arbitrary  power,  was  probably  hatched  by  that  council ; 
a  fcheme  entirely  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  had  great  influence  over  the 
king. 

Such  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  court  of  London,  ^.7°* 
when  Louis  XIV.  made  preparations  for  entering  into  engages 
a  negotiation  with  it,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  very 
lingular  manner.  Madame,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  league, 
filler  to  Charles  II.  a  princefs  of  great  wit  and  beauty, 
was  pitched  upon  to  manage  the  treaty ;  and.  in  order 
to  avoid  fufpicion,  the  king  made  a  pompous  tour  to 
Dunkirk,  and  through,  his  conquefls  in  Flanders,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  queen  and  all  the  princefles.  Ma¬ 
dame,  thus  having  a  plaufible  pretence  for  paying  a  vi- 
fit  to  her  brother,  palled  the  flrait,  and  was  met  by 
Charles  at  Canterbury.  The  fecret  of  date  was  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  veil  of  feflivals  and  pleafures,  and. a 
treaty  concluded  againfl  Holland.  At  her  return  the 
young  princefs  died  ;  but  this  produced  no  change  of 
meafures.  She  had  left  with  Charles  a  lady  of  her 
train,  whom  he  continued  to  love  till  his  death,  and 
created  dutchefs  of  Portfmouth.  This  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  tie  to  captivate  that  voluptuous  and  imprudent 
prince.  To  what  will  not  politics  have  recourfe  ! 

The  emperour  Leopold  had  alienated  the  afledtions 
of  the  Hungarians,  by  violating  their  privileges,  and  Germany 
raifing  a  religious  perfection  ;  two  faults  which  feem-  denabwT- 
ed  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  notwithftanding  don  Hoi- 
exoerience  had  fo  often  demonflrated  their  fatal  efledls. 

Under  colour  of  a  confpiracy,  real  or  pretended,  he  had 

feized 
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feized  albthe  flrong  places  ;in  Hungary.  Tims  being 
taken  up  with  his  own  affairs,  and,  befides,  entertaining 
an  averfioji  againft  the  Hollanders,  he  acceded  to  the 
views  of  Trance.  All  the  German  princes  were  Secur¬ 
ed,  except  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburgfu  Sweden  -was 
once -more  gained  over.  No  dread  was  entertained  of 
•Spain.;  and  Lours  thought  Limfelf Tecure  of  conquer¬ 
ing  a  dcfencelefs  republic.  , 

As  there  was  no  foil'd  reafon  for  attacking  it,  recourfe 
was  had  to  complaints  -and  pretences.  A  medal,  in 
tvhich  Holland  bonded  of  having  fecuredthe  laws,  puri¬ 
fied  religion ,  fuccoitred ,  defended  and  reconciled  the  monarchs, 
ajjerted'tke  freedom  of  the  feas ,  and  eft ablijhed  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Europe  ;  this  proud  medal,  fuch  as  has  been  fbuek 
in  every  country,  perhaps  on  lefs  foundation,  rvas  one 
•  of  the  principal  grievances ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  caufe 
of  ufurpations  on  crowned  heads.  The  die  was  broken 
by  the  Dutch  ;  but  Louis  and  Charles  had  taken  their 
refolution,  and  war  was  declared. 

Two  par-  Unluckily  for  the  republic,  it  was  divided  by  two 
republic!6  fadions.  John  de  Wit,  and  his  brother  Cornelius,  rigid 
adherents  to  liberty,  had  can  fed  the  young  prince,  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  to  be  formally  excluded  from  the fhadtholder* 
fh ip,  which  had  been  abolifhed  in  1650,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  William  II.  A  proof  that  thefe  illuftriousr 
citizens  aded  from  patriotic  fentiments,  is,  that  the 
penfionary  had  procured  for  the  prince  the  befl  educa* 
tion,  in-order  to  render  him  capable  of  ferving  the  date 
in  every  department :  he  had  therefore  expofed  himfelf 
to  the  danger  of  one  day  becoming  his  vidim,  if  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  pofTeifed  a  great  f hare  of  merit,  gave  himfelf 
Up  to  the  guidance  of  ambition  or  revenge,  rather  than 
zeal  for  the  interefls  of  the  republic.  That  prince,  at 
the -age  of  twenty  one,  joined  to  .his*  noble  qualities  a 
keen  and  deliberate  ambition.  He  afpired  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of 'his  anceftoTs,  had  a  numerous  party,  and  the  dii- 


oord-at  home  in creafed  the  dangers  from  abroad. 
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John  de  Wit  is  blamed  for  neglecting  the  land  forces,  wit 
land  be fto wing  his  whole  care  on  the  marine.  It  is  cer-  gied^d 
tain,  that  Holland  was  as  weak  on  one  tide  as  die  was  JbreJaanU 
formidable  on  the  other.  The  fea  feemed  to  be  his 
dement.  The  grand  penfionary,  not  forefeeing  a  fud- 
den  invafion,  which  was  fo  improbable,  had  turned  his 
whole  attention  upon  objects  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  his  republic.  But  too  meat  fecuritv,  fooner  or  later, 
becomes  fatal.  The  lafety  of  dates  depends  upon  fore- 
feeing  all  podible  dangers,  and  guarding  againd  every 
event.  1 

Louis  marched  at  the  head  of  ail  his  forces,  accotn-  1672. 
panied  by  his  mod  renowned  generals,  againd  that  lit-  ^  ntah8ae 
tie  date,  which  could  oppofe  him  only  with  a  few  bad  Rhine, 
mercenary  troops.  He  paffed  the  Rhine,  almod  with¬ 
out  danger,  on  the  twelfth  of  June.  The  river  was  low, 
and  the  cavalry  had  but  a  little  way  to  fwim  ;  while  the 
cannon  played  furioufly  on  the  dppoflte  bank.  Two 
regiments,  by  which  it  was  defended,  quickly  disappear¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  infantry  palled  undidurbed,  with  the  king, 
upon  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  brilliant  a&ion,  which 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  prodigy,  was  unquestionably 
bold  and  glorious;  blit  fame  and  flattery  gave  it  a  luf- 
tre, which  is  greatly  ledened  by  the  impartiality  of  hif- 
tory.  '  ,  4  • 

In  lefs  than  three  months  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Three 
Overyilei,  and  Gueldres,  were  conquered,  together  with  fmmedi-S 
above  forty  drong  places.  Amderdam  beheld  the  ene-  ately.  con- 
my  almod  at  her  gates.  Meantime  Ruyter  gained  quered* 
glory  in  a  fea  fight  againd  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng-  Battleof 
land  and  France,  near  Solebay  :  the  duke  of  York  fuf-  Scdebay* 
fered  fo  dreadful  a  fire,  that  he  was  condrained  to 
change  his  (hip.  Though  this  engagement,  which,  like 
fo  many  others,  was  indecifive?  fiipported  the  honour  of 
the  Dutch  flag,  yet  the  republic  believed  herfelf  inevi¬ 
tably  ruined.  Some  marauders  appeared  within  a 
Teague  of  the  capital  ;  and  the  gates  would  have  been 
opened,  had  the  party  been  more  numerous. 

According 
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According  to  3VI.  Voltaire,  whole  words  I  here  bor¬ 
row,  that  1  may  lofe  nothing  of  an  interefting  narra¬ 
tion — “  The  richeft  families,  and  thofe  which  were  mod: 
“  zealous  for  liberty,  prepared  to  flee  into  the  fart  heft 
ci  parts  of  the  world,  and  embark  for  Batavia.  They 
“  took  a  lift  of  all  the  vefTels  capable  of  making  the 
<c  voyage,  and  made  a  calculation  of  the  numbers  tney 
c;  could  embark.  It  was  found  that  fifty  thoufand  fa- 
“  milies  could  take  refuge  in  their  new  country.  Hol- 
“  land  would  no  more  have  exifted,  but  at  the  extre- 
“  mity  of  the  Eaft  Indies :  its  provinces  in  Europe, 
“  which  purchafe  their  corn  only  with  the  riches  of 
«  Afia,  which  fubfift  folely  by  their  commerce,  and,  if 
£C  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  by  their  liberty,  would 
<£  have  been  almoft  at  once  ruined-  and  depopulated. 
t£  Amfterdam,  the  mart  and  magazine  of  Europe, 
cc  where  commerce  and  the  arts  are  cultivated  by  two 
<£  hundred  thoufand  men,  would  foon  have  become  a 
“  vaft  morafs.  All  the  neighbouring  lands  require  im- 
<£  xnenfe  expenfes,  and  thoufands  of  hands,  to  keep  up 
«t  their  dykes  :  in  all  probability,  their  inhabitants 
c£  would  have  left  them,  with  their  riches,  and  they 
<£  would  have  been  at  laft  funk  under  water ;  leaving  to 
“  Louis  XIV.  only  the  miferable  glory  of  having  de- 
<£  ftroyed  the  fineft  and  raoft  extraordinary  monument 
<£  ever  ere<5!ed  by  human  induftry.”  Yet  this  is  what 
poets,  orators,  and  perhaps  hiftorians,  would  have 
adorned  with  all  the  flowers  of  the  raoft  eloquent  flat¬ 
tery  1  •  .... 

In  this  dreadful  fituation,  John  de  Wit  determined 

the  dates  general  to  fue  for  peace,  notwithftanding  the 
oppofition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  made 
general  and  admiral,  without  receiving  any  fliare  in  the 
adminiftration.  Their  deputies  implored  the  clemency 
of  the  vi&or,  but  were  received  by  Louvois  with  infult- 
ino-  haughtinefs,  and  intolerable  conditions  prescribed. 
They  were  required  to  give  up  all  their  pofleflions  be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine,  and  fome  ftrong  places  in  the  heart  of 
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the  republic ;  to  reftore  the  Romifh  religion,-  and  every 
year  fend  an  embafiy  extraordinary,  acknowledging  that 
they  held  their  liberty  of  the  king,  &c*  Louis,  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  his  victories,  did  not  reified  on  the  inconftancy 
of  fortune,  which  might  one  day  humble  him  before 
thofe  whom  he  had  now  oppreffed.  What  treatment 
will  he  then  meet  with  ? 

_  On  the  return  of  the  deputies,  and  news  of  the  con-  Defpair. 
ditions,  the  terrour  of  the  people  was  changed  into  def- 
pair,  and  defpair  revived  the  republican  courage.  The  Maffacre 
populace,  tranfported  with  fury,  forgetting  the  fervices  of.th2  De 
of  the  De  Wits,  and  charging  them  as  being  the  authors  Wlts' 
of  the  prefent  calamities,  murdered  and  tore  them  in 
pieces  with  that  horrible  rage,  of  which  fome  example 
is  to  be  found  in  every  country.  But  the  magiftrates 
exerted  themfelves  for  the  public  good,  with  the  zeal 
and  intrepidity  of  patriotic  virtue.  The  young  prince 
of  Orange,  being  at  laft  created  ftadtholder,  became  the£Sd. 
principal  fupport  of  the  ftate. — I  have  a  fare  method , ef* 
laid  he,  to  prevent  my  ever  being  witnefs  to  the  ruin  of  my 
country  ;  I  will  die  in  the  laft  intrenchment. 

In  order  to  remove  the  enemy,  the  Dutch  expofed  The  d  kes 
themfelves  to  the  clanger  of  drowning,  and  bored  the  bored  to25 
dykes  that  kept  out  the  fea.  Amfterdam  and  theory 
other  towns  were  furrounded  with  the  waters  that  over-  under 
flowed  the  adjacent  country.  The  love  of  liberty,  and  water’ 
hatred  of  opprefiion,enabled  them  to  endure  all  the  ca¬ 
lamities  attendant  on  fuch  a  fituation  ;  while  William 
animated  the  people,  and  allured  them  of  fpeedy  affift- 
ance  from  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  whom  he  folicit- 
ed,  not  without  fuccefs. 

In  fad,  Europe  could  not  but  open  her  eyes  on  the  Europe 
haughty  ambition  of  Louis  XIV*  Every  Hate  faw  it- 
ifelf  threatened  with  the  fame  enterprifes  which  had  Holland. 
|made  the  Auftrian  power  an  objed  of  terrour  and  ha¬ 
tred.  England  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  perni¬ 
cious  fyftem  purfued  by  her  king,  Charles  II.  The 
eledor  of  Rrandenburgh  openly  declared  himfelf,  pro- 
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mifed  the  Dutch  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  and 
engaged  the  empercur  Leopold  to  furnilh  them  wit.i 
twenty  four  thoufand.  Denmark,  with  almoft  all  Ger¬ 
many,  entered  into  this  league ;  and  Spam  in  a  Ihoit 
time  followed  their  example. 

Fruits  Had  the  conqueror  fallen  upon  the  capital  wlme  ns 
commit-  ^habitants  were  overwhelmed  with  terrour;  it,  umead 
conqueror,  of  following  the  advice  of  his  minifter  Louvojs,  and  d,i- 


who  fol- 


perfing  the  troops  in  the  conquered  towns,  lie  .sad  c  - 
SKT"  molilhed  the  fortifications,  as  was  propofed  by  Conde 
counfci.  .  Xurenne,  who  laid  that  armies  were  more  propel 

“  r  1  *  n  * _ _ _ „nfrir  •  in  rt  urnrH.  it 
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than  garrifons  for  fubje&ing  a  country  ;  in  a  word,  it 
he  had  not  allowed  Holland  time  to  breathe,  and  he 
ftadt holder  to  aft,  that  expedition  would  nave  been  lefs 
fruitleft  The  beft  concerted  proje&s  are  often  ruined 
by  an  errour  in  politics,  or  in  the  management  of  a 
war ;  and  therefore  the  faults  that  have  been  commu¬ 
ted  furnifh  feme  of  the  moft  inftru&ive  lefions  of 

l6r  hl  The  ftorm  which  was  gathering  did  not  prevent 
He' begins  Louis  XIV.  from  taking  the  town  of  Maeftricht,  tie 
ro  ioie  ins  f  h;  h  he  carried  on  in  perfon.  This  important 

S'  SS  vnld  to  him  a  communication  «,.h  h»  con- 
ouefts.  But  the  general  Montecuculi,  who  had  been 
fo„g  flopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Turenne 
at  laft  joined  the  Dutch.  The  prince  of  Orange  too* 
Bonn,  having  formed  his  troops  by  the  moft  rigorous 
unjuft  ft-  ehfcinline.  On  the  other  fide,  Louvois,  an  .unuxling 
minifter,  caufed  a  good  officer  to  be  <gnom,n,oufiy  de¬ 
graded,  for  having  furrendered  Naerden,  inter  a  com 
bat  of  five  hours.  Naerden  was  the  firft  place  that 
Louis  loft.  But  was  it  imagined,  that  the  others  woulc 
be  preferred  by  an  unjuft  example  of  feventy anC 
•■hat  the  French  would  become  invincible  thiough  the 
dread  of  fliame,  rather  than  fent.ments  ol  honour: 
That  officer  continued  to  terve  as  a  volunteer,  an  r 
following  campaign  met  the  death  which  lie  courted. 


With 
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W ith  fo  many  enemies  (o  oppofe,  it  was  impoffible 
to  keep  the  three  conquered  provinces  ;  they  were 
therefore  put  to  rafilom,  and  evacuated.  What  tenti* 
ments  muft  then  have  been  infpired  by  the  monuments 
eieded  in  honour  of  the  conqueft  ;  amon®  others,  the 
triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  St.  Denis  !  Louis  began 
to  feel  by  experience  the  deceitful nefs  of  ambition. 
Ruyter  had  fought  three  battles  at  fea  in  the  month  of 
June  1673,  when  he  had  the  glory  of  oppofing  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  without  beincr 
vanquifhed  3  and  Holland  fhewed  herfelf  as  formidable 
on  the  ocean,  as  if  the  had  fuftained  no  Ioffes  eli'cvs  here. 

At  la  ft  the  Engliln,  whole  political  fyftetn  Was  irre¬ 
concilable  with  the  meafufes  adopted  by  the  court 
filled  with  indignation  at  being  made  the  inftruments 
of  promoting  the  dangerous  projedb  formed  by  Louis 
AlV.  gave  Charles  fo  much  uneafinefs,  that  peace  be¬ 
came  abfolutely  neceffary.  The  parliament  remon- 
itrated  agamft  an  ancient  indulgence,-  which  fufpencled 
the  penal  laws  regarding  religion  ;  and  the  king  broke 
ithe  feal  of  that  proclamation  with  his  own  hand.  Be- 
fides  this,  he  was  obliged  to  confcnt  fo  the  famous  m 
qath,  by  which  the  Catholic  dodfine  of  tranfabfhhtial 
fion  was  formally  condemned.  All  who  held  any  office 
iin  the  (fate  being  obliged  to  take  this  oath,  the  duke  of 
fork  was  conftrained  to  refign  the  poft  of  high  admiral 
Charles,  feeing  the  adminiftrafion  expofed  to  the  cen- 
fures  of  parliament,  and  having  no  hopes  of  new  fubff- 
mes,  haftily  concluded  a  peace  in  1674,  Holland  pro- 
fmhng  him  a  fum  of  about  three  hundred  fhoufand 
Ipounds  fterhng.  He  alone  profited  by  this  war,  wfiH> 
nad  been  a  heavy  burden  to  the  nation.  He  excufed 
hirnfelf  to  Louis,  preferved  his  connexions  with  France, 
md  even  left  t-jt  thoufa-nd  men  in  her  fervice. 
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Sem'd  of  the  War  with  Holland,  now  become  almoft  gene* 
\al.— Louis  XIV.  triumphant  .—He  dictates  the  Terms 

of  Peace  at  Nimegiten  in  1678. 


AW  A  R  undertaken  with  fo  little  reafon,  though 

begun  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs,  might  m 
,  D r.i—i  Tn  a  fhort  time,  fhe 


Louis. 


1674- 

Almoft  all 

Europe  in  t~\  begun  witn  iucn  vi^ut  cix- 

armsa  the  end  prove  fatal  to  France.  In  a  fhort  time,  fhe 

•8a,nft  was  deferted  by  all  her  allies  except  Sweden.  The  em- 

perour,  with  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  Spain  and  Den¬ 
mark,  were  her  enemies,  as  well  as  Holland  .  Yet  fl  e 
had  great  refources  in  the  authority  of  the  king,  the 
fkill  of  her  minifters  and  generals,  the  ardour  of  the  n 
tion  accuftomed  to  viftory,  and  in  the  riches  which  hac 

been  diffufed  through  the  whole  kingdom  by  induftr 

and  commerce.  Louis,  therefore,  was  neceflanly  ftil 
triumphant  3  but  his  triumphs  were  a  kind  of  flow 
poifon,  which  wafted  the  body  politic.  F  l 

He  went  in  perfon  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Franch 
Comte,  which  the  Spamfh  minifter  abandoned  almo 
to  itfelf.  An  attempt  was  made  to  fend  fuccours,  bu 
too  late  ;  the  Swifs  refufmg  to  grant  a  paffage._  Befan 
con  was  taken  after  a  fiege  which  lafted  only  nine  day 
and  the  whole  province  was  fubdued  in  fix  weeks,  lb 
conqueror  confirmed  its  privileges  3  but,  notwithftanc 
ing,  could  not  efface  the  memory  of  a  governmer 

more  gentle  than  his  own. 

During  the  very  time  that  the  negotiations  were  ca 
01  auuuu-  *  g  on  Cologne,  the  emperour  Leopold  had  cau  e 
&y.  count  Furftenberg  to  be  arrefted  in  that  city  as  a 
vourer  of  Louis  XIV.  This  violence,  which  was  tl 
more  inexcufkble,  as  the  Germanic  body  had  not  y 
declared  itfelf,  increafed  the  ammofity  of  the  partu 
and  left  no  hopes  of  peace.  The  eleftor  palatine^ 
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whom  France  had  done  great  fervices,  entered  into  the 
league  with  the  emperour  againfk  France  ;  which  was 
another  motive  for  hatred  and  revenge.  Confequently 
the  operations  of  war  were  ftained  with  cruelty. 

Turenne  commanded  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  Turenne^ 
men  on  the  Rhine.  He  performed  all  his  great  actions  IheVaia-6 
with  few  forces.  At  Sentzheim  he  beat  the  imperialifts, tinatc* 
commanded  by  the  old  duke  of  Lorrain,  Charles  IV. 
who  had  brought  fo  many  misfortunes  upon  himfelf  by 
his  unfteady  conduct,  and  was  then  ftripped  of  his  do¬ 
minions  for  a  new  act  of  infidelity.  The  conqueror 
fell  upon  the  palatinate,  through  which  he  carried  defo- 
lation,  and  reduced  to  afhes  two  cities,  belides  twenty 
five  villages ;  for  thofe  barbarities  were  commanded  by 
the  minifters.  It  is  related,  that  the  elector,  reduced  to 
defpair,  having  fent  him  a  challenge,  he  replied,  that— 

From  the  time  he  had  the  honour  to  be  general  of  the  armies 
of  France ,  fie  never  fought  but  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou - 
j 'and  men . 

Conde  commanded  forty  five  thoufand  in  Flanders,  Bloody  & 
againft  a  much  fuperiour  number.  He  attacked  the  ^elt®gSof 
prince  of  Orange  at  Senef,  near  Mons,  where  he  had  senef. 
three  horfes  killed  under  him.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  clergy  of  that  neighbourhood,  the  field  of 
battle  was  covered  with  twenty  five  thoufand  dead  bo¬ 
dies,  though  the  vidtory  remained  undecided.  That 
field  ought  to  be  the  fchool  of  princes  who  are  infedfed 
with  the  madnefs  of  loving  war. 

Should  any  perfon  be  inhuman  enough  to  look  with-  cam. 
out  pity  on  the  multitude  of  unknown  vidtims,  yet  the  Tufcimo. 

|  lofs  of  a  great  man,  fuch  as  Turenne,  which  happened 
foon  after,  muft  move  his  regret.  That  general’s  two 
laft  campaigns  are  a  prodigy  of  military  fkill,  confecrat- 
I  ed  to  the  defence  of  the  ftate.  More  than  fixty  thou¬ 
fand  imperialifts  had  pafled  the  Rhine,  while  he  had 
not  above  one  third  of  that  number  ;  yet  he  favecl  Al- 
face  and  Lorrain,  gained  feveral  vidtories,  difperfed  the 
enemy,  obliged  them  to  repafs  into  Germany  ;  and  all 
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this  by  following  the  di<ftat£s  of  his  own  genius,  in  con? 
tradidion  to  the  orders  of  the  miniftry. 

He  paITed  the  Rhine  in  his  turn,  when  he  was  op-  1 
pofed  by  Montecuculi,  a  general  worthy  of  being  his 
antagonift.  During  two  months,  they  rivalled  each 
other  in  admirable  marches  and  encampments ;  fore- 
feeing  each  other’s  defigns,  never  furpriled,  and  always 
teizing  the  fmallefl  advantage.  Turenne  was  making 
difpoStions  for  a  battle,  and  thought  himfelf  on  the  eve 
of  a  vidory,  when  he  was  flain  by  a  cannon  (hot  near 
Safbach,  The  fame  ball  took  off  the  arm  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  St.  Hilaire,  who,  feeing  his  fon  melt  into  tears, 
faid  to  him — -It  is  not  for  me ,  but  for  that  great  man ,  you 
ought  to  weep  ;  an  expreflion  worthy  of  a  Regulus. 
The  French,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Lorges, 
pi  ad  e  an  honourable  retreat,  and  refiffed  the  efforts  of 
Montecuculi.  But  the  imperial  general  penetrated  in¬ 
to  Alface,  and  did  not  repafs  the  Rhine  till  the  prince 
of  Conde  was  fent  againfl  him.  This  was  the  laft  cam? 
paign  of  the  French  prince  and  the  Auftrian  general.. 

The  marefchal  de  Crequi,  having  rafhly  attacked  a. 
fuperiour  army,  which  was  befieging  Treves,  loft  the 
battle  of  Confarbruck  ;  but,  inftruded  by  experience 
and  misfortune,  he  afterwards  fhewed  himfelf  as  pru¬ 
dent  as  brave.  Having  thrown  himfelf  into  Treves, 
accompanied  only  by  three  perfons,  he  refolved  to  pe¬ 
rn'll  rather  than  furrender.  A  cowardly  and  infolent 
officer  capitujated  on  the  breach,  and  the  mutinous 
garrifon  endeavoured  to  extort  the  marefehafs  ccnfent  j 
but  he  rather  choie  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  encniy. 
After  his  ranfom,  he  made  two  campaigns,  (in  1677 
and  1678)  during  which  he  feemed  to  be  animated 
with  the  fpirit  of  Turenne.  The  young  duke  of  Lor-' 
rain,  Charles  V.  nephew  and  heir  of  Charles  IV.  after 
having  taken  Philipfburgh,  though  at  the  head  of  ffixty 
thoufaod  men,  could  neither  furprife  him,  force  him  to 
a  battle,  penetrate  into  Terrain,  nor  hinder  him  from 
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If  I  traced  the  events  of  the  war,  and  attempted  to 
range  them  according  to  their  dates,  I  fhould  only 
compofe  a  barren  and  tirefome  gazette.  Thofe  accu¬ 
mulated  fads,  which  efface  the  memory  of  each  other, 
are  to  be  found  every  where.  I  am  afraid  of  giving  too 
many  of  them,  even  when  I  confine  myfelf  to  die  mod 
remarkable.  Let  us  endeavour,  at  lead,  to  fix  them  in 
the  mind  by  fome  inftrudive  idea  for  without  ideas 
words  are  ufelefs. 

While  Spain  made  war  in  favour  of  her  old  enemies 
the  Dutch,  her  government  dill  continued  to  be  the 
word  in  Europe.  Sicily,  overwhelmed  by  the  weight 
of  defpotifm,  revolted  in  1674;  and  the  example  was 
fet  by  Medina  itfelf,  which  till  then  had  continued 
faithful.  Louis  XIV.  .was  proclaimed  in  that  city,  af¬ 
ter  a  vidory  gained  by  his  fleet.  Charles  II.  who  came 
of  age  in  1675,  recalled  Don  John  of  Audria,  whom  the 
queen  regent  perfecuted  from  the  beginning  ;  but  foon 
after  difmifled  him,  and,  by  the  queen’s  advice,  gave 
himfelf  up  to  the  diredion  of  Valenzuela,  an  intriguing 
poet  of  obfcure  birth,  who  was  already  raifed  to  the 
firft  offices  of  the  court.  This  new  minider  gave  fedi- 
vals  and  plays,  amufed  and  corrupted  the  people,  diffi- 
pated  the  finances  in  pompous  frivolities,  and  negleded 
the  adminidration,  with  the  firft  principles  of  which  he 
was  unacquainted.  F.  Nitard  was  not  more  unworthy 
of  government. 

The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  folicit  the  affiftance 
of  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  defend  or  recover  Sicily  ; 
upon  which  Ruyter  failed  into  the  Mediterranean  with 
a  fleet,  where  Duquefne,  his  rival  in  glory,  fought  him 
twice.  The  fecond  engagement  cod;  the  life  of  Ruyter, 
one  of  the  greated  men  of  his  age,  who,  from  the  da- 
tion  of  a  cabin  boy,  was  become  the  hero  and  defender 
of  his  country.  Duquefne  had  likewife  made  his  for¬ 
tune  folely  by  his  merit.  He  again  attacked  the  ene¬ 
mies,  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  when  he  gained  the  victory ; 
and  yet  Medina  was  evacuated  two  years  after,  in  1678. 
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Thefe  aftonifhing  exertions  of  naval  force,  joined  to  fo 
many  other  ruinous  expenfes,  exhaufted  Louis  XIV.  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  enterprifes. 
Bcfides,  the  Spanifh  miniftry  was  no  longer  the  fame. 
Charles  II.  had  confined  his  mother  in  a  convent ; 
Valenzuela  had  been  baniflied  to  the  Philippine  iflands ; 
and  Don  John  was  become  prime  minifter. 

Conquefts  The  great  fuccefs  of  France  was  in  the  Netherlands, 

of  Louis  in  on  which  (he  turned  the  chief  (Irength  of  her  arms, 
Handers.  loyed  a  war  carr;ed  on  by  fieges,  becaufe  he  could 

not  fail  of  fucceeding  in  them,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
Louvois  and  Vauban,  aided  by  fo  formidable  and  well 
provided  armies.  He  took  in  perlon  Conde,  Bouchain, 
Taking  of  Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  Ghent,  and  Ipres.  I  he  taking 
va,en-  cf  Valenciennes  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  glorious  aCtion. 
moftnre-  Contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom,  Vauban  propofed 
markable.  tQ  mabe"  the  attack  in  open  day  ;  proved  that  the  blood 
of  the  foldiers  would  be  fpared,  the  enemy  more  eafTly 
furprifed,  the  cowards  forced  to  behave  well,  and  confer 
quently  there  would  be  lefs  danger  and  greater  advan¬ 
tage.  This  advice,  which  prevailed,  notwifhftanding 
the  oppoiition  of  five  marefchals,  and  Louvois  himfelh 
was  juftified  by  the  event.  The  venturous  courage  oi 
the  mqfqueteers,  who  rapidly  darted  from  one  worK  to 
another,  yet  conducting  themfelves  with  caution,  forced 
the  town  to  furrender,  before  the  king  knew  that  the 
outworks  were  carried.  The  numerous  garrifon  fur- 
rendered  prifoners  of  war.  In  actions  cf  this  kind  the 
French  have  no  equals. 

Defp/eaux  Louis,  after  his  return  from  the  brilliant  campaign 
flattedn6  I^)77?  *°  C)efpreaux  and  Racine,  his  hiftoriogra- 

hiftorio-2  phers — I  am  Jorry  you  did  not  come  to  this  lajl  campaign ; 
graphers.  yQU  W0UigL  jiave  jem  war,  and  y our  journey  would  not  have 

been  long.  (It  was  then  the  month  of  May.)  1  our 
majejly ,  replied  Racine,  has  not  given  ns  time  to.  get  our 
clothes  made.  Thefe  were  delicate  ftrokes  of  flattery,  and 
relifhed  by  the  conqueror.  They  intoxicated  him  with 
the  fumes  of  vanity,  and  blinded  him  to  future  evils. 

Two 
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Two  great  poets,  whom  he  made  choice  of  to  write  his 
hiftory,  would  have  made  it  a  panegyric,  had  they  per¬ 
formed  their  talk  as  their  title  and  penfions  required 
them  ;  or  they  muft  have  belied  their  own  writings. 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  Defpreaux,  after  his  epiftle  on 
the  paffage  of  the  Rhine,  could  have  given  a  juft  idea 
of  the  Dutch  war  ? 

1  Notwithftanding  the  abilities  and  courage  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  ftili  felt  the  fuperiority  of  the 
French  arms.  He  had  raifed  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht 
in  1676.  The  faying  of  Calvo,  an  intrepid  Catalan, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  deferves  to  be  repeated. 
—I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  defending  a 
town ,  faid  he  to  his  engineers  ;  all  1  knozv  is ,  that  I  am 
refolved  not  to  furrend&r.  The  following  year  William 
attempted  to  retrieve  St.  Omer,  which  was  befieged  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans;  but  loft  the  battle  of  Caffel,  and 
the  town  was  taken.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  horfe 
killed  under  him,  and  gave  proofs  of  bravery  which 
could  fcarcely  be  expected,  confidering  the  effeminacy 
of  his  manners.  So  powerful  was  the  force  of  example, 
and  the  impulfe  to  glory.  The  king,  it  is  faid,  grew 
jealous  of  him  ;  at  leaf!:,  he  never  after  put  his  brother 
at  the  head  of  an  army. 

That  prince  was  every  where  victorious ;  while  his 
allies,  the  Swedes,  loft  the  principality  of  Verden,  Po¬ 
merania,  and  almoft  every  thing  they  pofleftcd  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  king  ot 
Denmark  ftripped  a  power  which  had  fo  long  domineer¬ 
ed  in  the  empire.  Meantime  negotiations  were  carried 
on  at  Nimeguen  ;  the  enemy  were  divided  by  motives 
qf  private  intereft.  France  impofed  terms  of  peace, 
and  it  was  neceffary  to  accept  them. 

The  Dutch  feparated  from  the  confederacy  for  their 
own  advantage.  The  war  had  been  kindled  againft 
them,  and  they  had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  de- 
ft ruction  in  a  fingle  campaign  ;  but  having  found 
fpeuis  to  remove  it  from  their  own  provinces,  ever  ft  nee 
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the  year  1674,  they  aded  only  as  auxiliaries.  By  a 
ftrange  revolution  in  affairs  they  loft  nothing.  Maef- 
tricht  was  reftored  to  them,  the  only  town  yet  remain¬ 
ing  to  Louis  XIV.  of  fo  many  conquefts. 

Battle  of  Here  the  ambitious  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  too 

^r°"heaf’  averfe  from  the  peace,  though  he  knew  that  it  was  con- 
treaty.  eluded,  or  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  fignalized 
himfelf  in  an  odious  manner.  He  attacked  the  duke 
of  Luxemburgh  near  Mons  with  his  whole  forces. 
That  worthy  pupil  of  the  great  Conde  was  fur pri fed, 
but  not  vanquilhed  ;  he  even  had  the  advantage.  The 
peace  had  been  figned  four  days  before.  What  advan¬ 
tage  then  could  the  prince  of  Orange  hope  from  a  vic¬ 
tory  ? — -and  how  could  he  waih  away  the  (lain  of  that 
blood  which  he  wantonly  (hed  ?  Is  mankind  then  the 
fport  of  a  few  illuftrious  murderers  ? 

Peace  When  the  Dutch,  by  feparating  from  their  allies,  as 
whichPam  they  did  before,  during  the  negotiations  of  Weftphaiia, 
lofesa  -  had  fecured  a  peace  on  fuch  advantageous  terms,  Spain 
§1  eat  deal.  haftened  to  conclude,  without  giving  herfelf  any  trouble 

about  the  empire.  She  gave  up  Franche  Comte,  and 
almoft  all  the  conquered  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  Rouchain,  Cambrai,  Aire,  St.  Omer,  Ipres, 
Menin,  CaiTel,  Maubeuge,  Charlemont,  &c.  A.  new 
proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  that  vaft  monarchy. 

Peaee  Some  time  was  frill  required  to  come  to  an  accom- 
7m%lnurt  modation  with  the  empire  ;  becaufe  France  infilled  up- 
the elector  Cn  full  reftitution  being  made  to  Sweden  ;  to  which  the 
aenbmgh  allied  powers  of  the  north  refufed  to  content.  But  the 
and  Den-  emperour  feparated  from  them,  and  concluded  his  treaty 
mirk‘  qn  the  fifth  of  February  1679,  on  terms  exactly  con¬ 
formable  to  the  peace  of  Munfter,  except  that  France 
had  Friburgh  inftead  of  Philipfburgh.  At  laft  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Brandenburgh  and  Denmark  concluded  a  peace 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year.  Sweden  loft  very  little  ; 
yet  her  king,  Charles  XL  was  fo  highly  provoked,  that 
he  always  retained  the  keeneft  refentment  againft  Louis 
XIV.  from  whom  he  expeded  a  more  generous  zeal  for 
his  interefts.  According 
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According  to  the  abbe  Mably,  France  committed  Faults 
great  faults  in  her  manner  of  treating  the  interefts  of  tei  b^1 " 
Sweden.-^-44  Firft,  (he  ought  not  to  have  made  her  peace 
44  with  the  emperour,  without  concluding  that  of  her  ment  of 
44  ally  ;  becaufe  the  principal  intefeft  of  a  prevailing 

44  power,  which  has  carried  on  a  war  with  fuccefs,  is  to 

45  make  her  alliance  relpefted,  fought  after,  and  loved. 

64  In  the  feoond  place,  having  given  lawf  to  her  enemies, 

44  fbe  ought  rather  to  have  renounced  her  own  advan- 

45  tages,  than  allow  her  ally  to  be  obliged  to  make  the 
44  lead  ceffion  ;  becaufe  no  conqueft  is  equal  to  the  re- 
44  putation  of  being  a  generous  and  good  friend.” 

( Droit  public  dc  f  Europe.) 

Louis  engaged,  by  his  treaty  with  Leopold,  to  reft  ore  The  duke 
the  duke  of  Lorrain,  but  with  a  refervation  of  Nanci 
and  the  highways.  However,  the  duke  chofe  rather  to  mains  vq- 
remain  without  dominions,  than  agree  to  fuch  condi-  vvithout7 
lions.  We  fhall  fee  his  fon  Leopold,  father  of  the  em-  domin. 
per  our  Francis  J.  recover  the  poileftion  of  Lorrain  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryfwick. 


CHAP.  IV. 

During  the  Peace ,  Louis  XIV.  draws  upon  himfe.f  the 
Hatred  of  the  Potentates . — Vienna  befieged  by  the 
Turks. — Genoa  bombarded  and  reduced. — Death  of 
Colbert . — Reflections  on  his  Adminiflration. 

LOUIS  XIV.  having  defeated  thofe  enemies  whom  1680. 

he  had  drawn  upon  himfelf  f  having  given  peace  ^mak* 
to  Europe  upon  his  own  terms  5  being  in  pofteftion  of  a  pruden 
Franche  Comte,  and  having  added  a  great  part  of^£ff^: 
Flanders  to  his  dominions  ;  decorated  with  the  fur-  tune, 
n^me  of  Great,  which  had  been  beftawed  upon  him  by 
flattery,  or  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  would 
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have  been  truly  wife,  if  he  had  employed  his  power 
with  moderation,  as  a  father  to  his  people,  and  an 
equitable  arbiter  to  foreign  nations  ;  but,  intoxicated 
with  fuccefs  and  grandeur,  he  took  fome  violent  fteps, 

'  by  which  he  rendered  himfelf  odious,  as  they  could  not 
fail,  fooner  or  later,  to  prove  a  fource  of  public  calamity. 

I  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  this  fo  celebrated  monarch, 
becaufe  they  afford  fome  excellent  inftrudions. 
ofMetjf &.  Several  territories,  which  had  formerly  been  depend- 
Brifack.  ent  on  the  three  biftiopricks  and  Alface,  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  the  poffeflion  of  different  German  princes  j 
and  Louis  wanted  again  to  unite  them  to  the  crown  of 
France.  For  that  purpofe  two  chambers  were  eflablifh- 
ed,  the  one  at  Metz,  the  other  at  Brifack  ;  and  thefe 
tribunals  having  given  a  decree  for  the  reunion,  the  king 
by  this  means  did  himfelf  juftice.  The  parliament  of 
Befanqon  reunited  Montbeliard  as  a  fief  of  Franche 
Comte.  ' 

strafburgh  An  attempt  flill  bolder  was  executed  the  following 
fubjedted.  year>  Strafburgh,  a  very  powerful  city,  whofe  bridge 
over  the  Rhine  opened  a  paffage  into  the  kingdom,  was 
ft  ill  free ;  and  Louis  earneftly  defired  to  have  it  fubjed- 
ed  to  France.  While  he  employed  money  and  threat- 
enings  to  influence  the  magiftrates,  he  caufed  twenty 
thoufand  men  to  march  into  the  neighbourhood,  who 
foon  determined  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotiation,  and  the 
treaty  was  immediately  concluded.  Strafburgh  capita-* 
lated,  and  preferved  its  ancient  privileges.  Vauban, 
who  had  fortified  a  great  many  places,  exhaufted  all  the 
powers  of  his  genius  upon  this ;  and  certainly  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  neceflary  to  keep  a  courageous  people  ih 
fubjedion,  who  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty. 
The  prin-  Thefe  conquefts,  made  in  full  peace,  and  the  confif- 
Sm-1  cation  of  dominions  belonging  to  different  fovereigns, 
feives  in  could  not  fail  to  occafion  hatred,  diftruft,  and  apprehen- 
againft  fions.  The  emperour,  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  fome 
France,  other  princes,  had  already  attempted  to  arm  the  Ger¬ 
manic  bpdy  i  and  if  the  eledor  of  Brandenburgh,  who 

had 
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had  become  more  powerful  by  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Magdeburgh,  had  not  at  that  time  Supported  the  inte- 
refts  of  France,  the  war  would  have  been  rekindled. 

The  affair  of  the  reunion  was  to  be  examined  at  a  a  con- 
congrefs  held  in  Frankfort,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  ^sr*e 
of  Louis  XIV.  pefented  a  memorial  in  French.  Great  ihey^ 
difputes  were  raifed  on  that  language  being  ufed  ;  on  out 
the  title  of  excellence,  which  was  refufed  by  the  electors 
to  the  ministers  of  the  princes  of  the  empire ;  on  the 
right  of  conferring  Separately,  which  the  princes  disput¬ 
ed  with  the  ele&ors  :  and  thefe  frivolous  contentions, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  matters  of  importance  at 
that  time,  made  the  affair  of  the  reunion  be  forgotten, 
the  congrefs  diffolved,  and  the  bufinefs  put  off  till  the 

meeting  of  the  diet  at  Ratifbon. 

At  this  diet,  which  was  held  in  the  year  1682,  it  was  a  tea^gue 
propofed  to  raife  troops  to  Support  the  ancient  tieatics ;  Leopold, 
and  the  circles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Suabia  and  Franconia, 
formed  a  league  with  the  emperour  at  Luxemburgh  ; 
to  which  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  the  dukes  of  Lunenburgh,  and  the  landgrave 
of  Heffe  Caffel,  very  Soon  acceded.  Thus  did  Leopold 
fet  the  whole  empire  againfl  France;  not,  like  his  an- 
ceflors,  by  abfolute  authority,  but  by  exaggerating  the 
Strength  and  defpotifm  of  Louis.  However,  they  durfc 
not  yet  take  up  arms ;  and  the  emperour  was  even 
threatened  with  lofing  his  hereditary  dominions  to  the 
Turks. 

The  court  of  Vienna  having  frequently  attacked  the  Rebellion 
privileges  of  the  Hungarians,  they  again  revolted  ;  and 
the  count  de  Teckeli,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  ans. 
had  recourfe  to  the  Turks,  and  put  himfelf  under  their  Teckeli 
protection.  Mahomet  IV.  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  ^Turks, 
and  had  already  taken  Candia  from  the  Venetians  ;  the 
Ukraine,  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  Kaminiek,  from  Po¬ 
land ;  raifed  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men 
again  ft  the  houfe  of  Auftna.  Nothing  could  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  Muffulmen,  and  \  ienna  was  befieged. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Teckeli  reprefented  to  them  the  im-  | 
prudence  of  this  undertaking  ;  for  they  muft  either  very 
icon  yield  up  their  conqueft,  Or  engage  againfl  all  the 
powers  in  Europe. 

If  Cuprogli,  the  grand  vizir,  had  been  ftill  alive,-  that 
capital  muft  have  fallen.  The  emperour  fled  to  Paf- 
faw  ;  the  count  de  Stahrenberg,  who  was  the  governour 
of  the  city,  had  only  a  garrifem  of  ten  thoufand  men. 
and  the  want  of  troops  was  feebly  fupplied  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  fcholars  ;  but  the  grand  vizir  Cara  Muftapha, 
effeminate,.  voluptuous,  and  ignorant,  did  not  prefs  the 
operations  of  the  fiege,  nor  give  a  general  affault ;  being 
perhaps  defirous,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  referve  to  him- 
felt  the  treafures  which  he  fiippofed  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  there  by  the  emperours.  John  Sobiefki,  king  of 
Poland,  arrived  with  his  army,  to  which  that  of  the  em¬ 
pire  was  foon  added  $  he  attacked  the  intrenchments  of 
the  Turks,  who,  being  feized  with  a  panic,  fcarcely 
made  any  refiftance,  and  left  all  to  the  conquerors. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  Leopold,  at  his  return  to  Vi¬ 
enna,  wanted  to  caufe  that  king  of  Poland,  who  had  juft 
faved  him,  to  fubmit  to  the  humiliating  ceremonial  p re¬ 
fer  i  bed  by  his  court  ?  Sobieiki  fpiritedly  refufed  ;  and 
it  was  an  additional  triumph  to  him  to  be  difpenfed 
from  that  etiquette .  At  prefer* t  the  imperial  court  has 
different  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  every  thing  feels  the  pro- 
grefs  of  reafbm 

Before  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Auftria,  Louis 
XIV.  caufed  Luxemburgh  to  be  blockaded.  He  pre¬ 
tended  that  Aloft  belonged  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Ni- 
meguen,  and  fupported  his  claims  by  arms.  He  fuf- 
pended  hoftihties  for  a  year,  that  Spain  might  affift  the 
emperour,  who  was  then  in  great  danger  ;  but  it  was 
not  over  when  they  were  renewed.  The  French  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Courtrai  and  Dixmude,  bombard¬ 
ed  and  then  took  Luxemburgh.  As  it  was  impoffible 
to  refill,  a  negotiation  was  opened,  and  a  truce  of  twen¬ 
ty  years  concluded.  Spain  gave  up  Luxemburgh.  The 

emperour' 
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emperour-abandoned  Strafburgb,  the  caftle  of  Kehl,  and 
a  part  of  the  reunion  made  by  the  chambers  of  Metz 
and  Brifack,  during  the  term  of  the  truce.  Being  com¬ 
pelled  by  neceffity,  they  watched  an  opportunity  to  free 
themfelves,  and  it  was  not  long  before  one  prefented. 

The  dreadful  power  of  Louis  XIV.  difplayed  itfelf  in  The  navy 
every  quarter  ;  his  navy  increafed  prodigioufly;  and  the  xiv?ns 
ports  of  Dunkirk,  Toulon,  Rreft,  and  Rochefort,  were 
much  to  be  admired,  both  becaufe  of  their  conftru&iop 
and  the  naval  force  which  they  contained.  Above  one 
hundred  ihips  of  the  line  could  carry  difmay  over  the 
globe  ;  fquadrons  were  employed  againft  the  African 
pirates ;  bomb  ketches,  which  had  been  newly  invented 
,by  a  Frenchman,  thundered  againft  Algiers  in  1681, 
and  a  fecond  time  in  1684.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tri- Algiers 
poll,  humbled  themfelves  under  this  deftru&ive  fcourge,  b°™barda 
and  lent  to  beg  for  mercy. 

Genoa  was  crufhed  and  humbled  in  like  manner  with  Genoa 
the  corfairs,  it  having  been  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  ed^whif- 
that  they  had  fold  powder  to  the  pirates,  and  conftrufted  out  fuffi- 
fome  galleys  for  Spain.  It  fullered  a  bombardment,  caufe. 
and  part  of  its  palaces  was  reduced  to  allies.  The  doge,  The  dogc 
and  four  of  the  principal  fenators,  were  obliged  to  go  in  at  Ver- 
perfon  and  implore  the  king’s  mercy.  The  anfwer  of  lall116eg5. 
the  doge,  Imperiali,  is  univerfally  known,  when  he  was 
afked  bv  one  of  the  minifters,  What  he  thought  1110ft 
extraordinary  at  Verfailles  ?  he  replied — lo  fee  myfeif 
here.  The  civilities  of  that  haughty  monarch  were  but 
a  flender  confolation  for  his  feverities.  According  to 
the  laws  of  Genoa,  a  doge  forfeits  his  dignity  when  he 
leaves  the  city  ;  but,  upon  this  occafton,  they  were 
obliged  to  derogate  from  this  lawn 

An  embafly  which  had  been  lately  received  from  the  Embafly 
king  of  Siam,  feemed  to  add  luftre  to  the  reign  offrom -w* 
Louis  ;  but,  however,  it  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the 
confequence  of  an  intrigue  of  an  obfeure  Greek,  called 
Conftantius,  who  was  become  the  minifter  of  that  In¬ 
dian  defpot,  and  expe&ed  to  dethrone  him.  The  am- 
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baffadours  gave  out,  that  their  matter  was  not  far  front 
embracing  Chriftianity  ;  and  propofed  to  enter  into  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  French,  who  had  newly 
fettled  on  the  coatt  of  Coromandel,  whom  he  preferred 
Vam  con- to  all  the  Europeans  that  were  known  in  India.  The 
^ing°upon  king  of  France  was  too  fond  of  every  thing  that  en- 
that  fub-  couraged  his  vanity,  to  let  flip  fuch  a  flattering  oppor- 
Jea*  tunity ;  he  therefore  fent  two  ambafladours  to  Siam, 
one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  abbe  du  Choifi,  ac¬ 
companied  by  fix  Jefuits,  who  were  afterwards  followTed 
by  fome  troops.  Conftantius  was  put  to  death  as  a 
traitor  ;  the  French  were  either  killed  or  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  the  people  of  Siam  ;  which  was  all  the 
fruit  reaped  from  the  expenfe  occafioned  by  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  embafFy,  from  whence  the  mittionaries  expell¬ 
ed  the  greateft  advantages. 

Great  lots  jn  the  year  1683  died  M.  Colbert— “  That  ever  me- 
death^f  C£  morable  man,”  fays  the  prefident  Henault,  “  whofe 
Colbert,  cares  Were  divided  between  economy  and  prodigality 
m  1  3’  “  from  that  regularity  of  difpofition  by  which  he  was 
“  charaderized,  he  laid  plans  of  frugality  in  his  clofet, 
“  to  find  funds  which  he  was  to  lavilh  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  either  for  the  glory  of  his  matter,  or  from 
*£  the  neceflity  of  obeying  him  :  he  'was  a  man  of  pru- 
“  dence,  without  thofe  faults  to  which  genius  is  liable.” 
The  lofs  of  that  minifter  was  a  very  remarkable  event. 
The  king  was  indebted  to  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  for 
his  profperity  ;  and  without  him  the  great  works  which 
were  executed  could  not  have  been  performed ;  Louis 
could  not  have  triumphed  over  fo  many  enemies,  nor 
at  the  fame  time  have  ere&ed  fuch  a  number  of  fuperb 
monuments.  What  followed  afterwards  fhews  how 
much  every  thing  depends  upon  the  proper  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  finances ;  like  blood  to  the  human  body,  it 
gives  life  to  the  ftate. 

immode-  France  was  already  fenfible  of  the  confequence  of  a 
^fesiiad  monarch  frying  an  immoderate  pattion  for  pomp,  vain 
obliged  expenfes,  ruinous  pleafures,  and  for  war,  which  was  ftiii 


more 
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more  definitive.  The  ordinary  revenues  amounted  to  t0 
a  hundred  and  feventeen  millions,  at  twenty  (even  or^rfeVo 
twenty  eight  livres  the  mark.  The  war  of  1672  oblig-  pernicious 
ed  the  minider  to  revive  abufes  which  he  wifhed  to 
have  abolifhed,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients  that 
are  always  hurtful ;  in  a  word,  four  millions  of  extraor¬ 
dinaries,  raifed  in  fix  years,  were  the  refource  of  this 
great  flatefman. 

“  He  found  it  impoflible  to  adhere  to  the  meafures  ”eHwas 
“  his  own  judgment  approved,”  fays  a  celebrated  hido-  deviate 
rian  ;  “  for  it  evidently  appears,  by  all  his  indru&ions  from  hls 
which  remain,  that  he  was  perfuaded  the  true  riches  cipies. 

“  of  a  country  confided  in  the  number  of  inhabitants, 

“  the  culture  of  the  lands,  the  indudry  of  the  people, 

“  and  the  profperous  date  of  commerce.  He  faw  that 
<c  the  king  poffeffed  very  few  crown  lands,  and,  being 
<£  no  more  than  the  deward  of  the  people’s  wealth, 

“  could  not  be  truly  rich,  but  by  taxes  eafily  colle&ed 
“  and  equally  proportioned.”  {Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
c.  28.) 

If  thefe  were  the  principles  of  Colbert,  if  he  did  hot  *?is  fltua* 
flatter  the  padions  of  his  mader,  if  he  yielded  only  to  different 
the  necedities  of  the  prefent  moment,  what  would  a 
minider  of  inferiour  abilities,  and  lefs  integrity,  have° 
done  under  fuch  a  king  as  Louis  XIV. — “  Sulli,”  adds 
|M.  de  Voltaire,  “enriched  the  date  by  a  prudent  eco- 
“  nomy,  which  was  feconded  by  a  frugal,  valiant  king, 
who  at  the  head  of  his  army  was  a  foldier,  and  when 

“  living  with  his  people  a  father . Colbert  fup- 

££  ported  the  date,  notwithdanding  the  luxury  of  a  fove- 
V  reign  fond  of  expenfe,  who  lavifhed  away  his  whole 
“  revenue  to  give  fplendour  to  his  government.”  The 
different  character  of  the  two  princes  accounts  for  the 
difference  of  the  adminidration. 

I  But  it  will  always  be  a  matter  of  adonidiment,  after  was  hW 
having  feen  the  example  of  Sulli,  that  Colbert  could  fyllem 
lhave  given  fo  much  encouragement  to  promote  the  U*e  beft 
|t rading  in  luxuries  and  rich  manufactures,  and  fo  little 
Vox.  V.  N  ta 
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to  agriculture,  whofe  produce,  t  rough  more  flow^t 

woufd  have  been  more  confiderable,  and  of  more  fol.d 

advantage  His  fyftem  can  never  be  preferred,  wnen 

k  b  known  that  the  filk  manufafture  has  greatly  dmu- 

ni'fbed  the  produce  of  the  land.  We  cannot  eafily  be 

uerfuaded  that  Colbert  had  the  good  of  the  people  fo 
periuaaeu  ,  f  r  nieaftn<*  bis  fovereign; 

much  at  heart,  as  the  ce  -  V  •  ^-r  ue  i0ft  the 
Yet  it  is  faidj  that,  at  the  clofe  of  his  nte,  he  lott  t 

royal  favour,  which  had  coft  him  fo  much  uneafinels, 

and  for  which  he  had  made  fo  many  Sacrifices  . 

Th.f. ob-  Thefe  refleOions  would  Hfc 

I  :  rfraraifc >  !fpr tags  Which  Cet  the  affairs  °l 
S  ?„,ld  "  3™,  and  iy  learning  ..  ob  e„e  * 
'  Jffeds  in  the  caries.  When  the  means  were  leffened 
the  cowers  of  Louis  XIV.  fell  into  decay  ;  but  he  fhl 
th  ?  to  nreferve  a  considerable  fupenority  :  he 

wTl  flill  be  feen  imperious  and  enterprising,  and  verj 
Fu  cef  ri  before  he  arrives  at  that  period  when  he  wa: 
denrefied  by  adverfity.  In  the  following  chapter  b 

u  he  feen  contending  with  the  court  of  Rome,  an< 

•  S  r,c£g  r  Calvimfc  of  France,  a  v„,  cunou 

h.hieft'-  which  had  an  influence  on  the  fyftem  of  Eu 
iyftem  ot^b]  «.  1  ufeful  than  the  uniform  narration  c 

3S  aniF  negotiations.  IWW 
from  it,  of  as  much  importance  to  the  happinus 

ftates  as  to  individuals. 
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Difputes  with  the  JmfeniJls. — Quarrels  of  Louis  XIV. 
rwtth  innocent  X I Revocation  of  the  LLdiEi  of  Nantz. 

EVER  fnce  the  time  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Theoiogft 
the  difput.es  with  the  Janfenifts  agitated  France, 
without  occasioning  thofe  violent  commotions  which  without 
the  bigotry  of  feds  had  produced,  in  the  days  of  fanati- 
cifm.  Theologians,  who  difagreecl  in  opinion  upon  the 
abftrad  fubjed  of  grace,  contended  with  their  pens, 
cenfuring  one  another  with  bitternefs,  giving  vent  to 
reciprocal  hatred*  and  animating  the  well  or  ill  meant 
zeal  of  an  ignorant  multitude  :  they  adhered  obftinately 
to  their  opinions*  fome  from  prejudice,  others  from  in- 
terefl  of  party,  a  great  many  from  religious  fentiments, 
and  fometimes  embarraffed  the  court,  which  did  not 
know  how  to  put  an  end  to  their  contentions;  but 
fuch  was  the  fteadinefs  of  government,  though  too  little 
acquainted  with  thefe  delicate  fubjeds,  that  it  prevented 
the  ferment  from  Opening  volcanoes  in  the  kingdom. 

As  the  .Janfenifts  were  afraid  to  break  with  the  whether 
church  of  Rome*  whofe  dodrines  they  maintained  pJopo- 
again  ft  the  Pfoteftants,  they  thought  proper  to  fay,  that  fitions  . 
the  five  proportions  Condemned  by  Innocent  X.  and  do&tihc 
Clement  VII.  were  hot  in  the  work  of  Tanfenius,  and  °f 
therefore  the  author  ought  not  to  be  condemned.  That 
I  iubterluge  irritated  the  Jefuits  and  their  adherents,  who 
!  immediately  exclaimed  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
S  See  was  infulted  by .  rebels.  Inftead  of  difpelling  all  Forrnuia- 
doubt,  by  limply  pointing  out  the  pages  in  which  theferyeftab- 
proportions  were  contained,  they  would  compel  them 
to  fubmlt  ;  and  the  aflembly  of  the  clergy,  which  met 
in  1661,  commanded  that  a  formulary  Ihould  be  fub- 
fcribed,  declaring  that  thefe  proportions  were  adually 
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in  the  work  of  Janfenius ;  and  the  king  went  in 
perfon  to  parliament,  to  change  the  formulary  into  a 
law  of  the  kingdom.  The  nuns  of  Portrayal  refufing 
to  fubfcribe  it,  (and  what  fign.fied  their  lignatu  e?)  they 
were  banilhed  from  the  convent.  In  1665  Alexander 
VII.  publUhed  a  new  formulary,  ftronger  than  that  ot  the  j 
clerev,  to  condemn  the  propofitions  in  the  author  s  own 
fenk-  which  all  ecclefiaftics,  fecular  and  regular,  pre¬ 
lates  as  well  as  the  reft,  and  even  nuns,  were  obliged  to 
fubfcribe  ;  and  the  king  again  caufed  a  declaration  toi 
that  purpofe  to  be  regiftered  in  his  prefence. 

Happily  Some  four  tempers  fancied  that  they  few  thofe  de- ■ 
the  times  ,  bje  tjmes  returned  in  which  the  Greeks  diltui beet 

changed,  ‘the  world  by  their  fubtilties  ;  when  parties  were  heated 
and  confciences  alarmed  by  formularies  5  when  the  em- 
perours,  by  commanding  opinions,  and  treating  un- 
tradable  enthufiafts  with  cruelty,  equally  endangered 
the  faith  and  the  empire.  Happily,  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  found  vent  on  other  fubjeds ;  fanaticifm  had 
fnent  its  force  ;  the  clergy  were  by  no  means  leditious ; 
and  the  all  powerful  monarch  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
but  rumours,  about  which  he  gave  himfelf  very  little 

Perfecution,  however,  always  animates  the  perfecuted. 
Four  courageous  and  inflexible  bilhops  obftinately  op- 
Amaud  pofed  the  court;  and  dodor  Arnaud,  the  brother  of 
againiuhe  0£  tbefe  bilhops,  continued  conftantly  to  write,  and 
y  railed  againft  the  morality  of  the  Jefuits,  who  were 
looked  upon  as  the  authors  of  thefe  difturbances,  A 
bankruptcy  which  they  had  made  for  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  ducats,  at  Seville,  in  1640,  afforded  new 
colours  for  the  hideous  pidure  which  for  a  long  time 
had  been  given  of  that  fociety. 

Peace  of  Nine  coitimiffioners,  who  had  been  already  namec 
thechurch  .  Alexander  VII.  fet  out  to  try  the  four  prelates  wht 
I'0tfl“’  had  reieded  the  formulary,  and  fheltered  themfelve 
under  the  diftindion  of  fdS  and  right,  when  nmeteei 
other  bilhops  fuddenly  declared  in  their  favour ;  upoi 
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which  the  court,  being  embarraffed,  became  defirous  of 
an  accommodation.  The  court  of  Rome  immediately 
changed  its  tone  ;  and  Clement  IX.  (Rofpigliofi)  con¬ 
nived  at  the  diftin<ftion  of  right  and  /#<*?,  defiring  only 
that  they  would  fign  the  formulary  Jincerely ,  without  re¬ 
quiring  that  it  fliould  be  done  purely  and Jimply  ;  which 
gave  great  offence  to  the  obflinate.  Hereupon  all 
feemed  to  be  pacified  ;  feverities  were  at  an  end  ;  the 
famous>Arnaud  was  prefented  to  Louis,  and  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  celebrated  in  1669  by  a  medal. 

Could  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  fet  of  angry  theologians,  The  je« 
irreconcilable  in  their  opinions,  rivals  in  reputation  and  [oogreat 
intereft,  looking  upon  one  another  as  heretics  and  cor-  influence, 
ruptors,  unhappily  having  it  too  much  in  their  power 
to  awaken  difeord  by  writings  or  cabals,  would  facrifice 
their  hatred  and  prejudices  for  the  fake  of  peace  ?  The 
Jefuits  were  become  too  powerful  to  let  their  enemies 
reft  in  peace,  efpecially  after  having  endured  fuch  bitter 
reproaches  as  had  been  levelled  againft  them.  They 
governed  the  confidences  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
kingdom,  and  had  the  art  to  fecure  themfelves  in  the 
midft  of  a  voluptuous  court,  where  the  aufterity  of  Jan- 
fenifm  was  only  proper  to  infpire  difguft.  Some  emi¬ 
nent  men,  particularly  Bourdaloue,  cleared  their  doc-  Bourdao 
trine  from  the  cenfures  that  were  laid  upon  it ;  and  the  loue. 
fermons  of  that  refpedlable  orator  were  the  beft  anfwer 
■  that  could  be  given  to  the  Provincial  Letters.  But  at  LaChaife, 
laft  Father  de  la  Chaife,  who  was  the  king’s  confeffor 
from  1675  to  1709,  acquired  an  almoft  abfolute  power 
over  the  clergy,  difpofed  of  the  benefices,  and,  by  an  art¬ 
ful  ufe  of  his  favour,  made  his  fociety  all  powerful. 

By  this  means  the  contentions  could  not  fail  to  con-  The  dif- 
tinue,  efpecially  as  Louis,  always  involved  either  in  the  £oum  not 
!  hurry  of  a  court  or  of  war,  illiterate,  and  fancying  that  fail  ,to 
nothing  was  neceffary  but  to  give  orders  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  whatever  was  fuggefted  to  him,  was  very  far 
from  adopting  the  beft  principles  of  government  with 
regard  to  obje&s  of  this  nature. 
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His  difputes  with  the  court  of  PvOtne  about  the  re¬ 
sale  and  the  franchifes,  ferved  at  lead  to  fave  what  we 
call  the  liberties  oj  the  Gallic  an  church  from  oblivion^ 
By  the  ancient  privilege' of  the  regale ,  the  kings  of 
France  aifpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  bifhopries, 
and  nominated  to  the  benefices  of  the  diocete.  Some 
churches  towards  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  alledged, 
that  they  were  exempt  from  this  claim,  tnough  the 
edid  of  1673  declared  that  it  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  All  the  bifhops  fubmitted,  except  thofe  of 
Alet  and  Pamiers,  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  vir¬ 
tues,  and  celebrated  by  their  oppofttion  to  the  formula¬ 
ry.  The  fir  ft  died  foon  ^fter,  but  the  fecond  did  not 
continue  lefs  inflexible. 

Innocent  XL"  (Odefcalchi)  who  was  eleded  pope  in 
1676,  a  man  of  virtue,  but  exceedingly  bigotted,  more 
bold  and  fteady  than  was  proper,  as  affairs  were  then 
fituated,  who  neither  loved  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  Jeiuits, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  adverfaries  of  the  regale, 
though  accufed  of  Janfenifm,  and  fent  briefs  calculated 
to  encourage  them.  A  monk,  whom  the  chapter  of 
Pamiers  had  appointed  grand  vicar  after  the  death  of 
the  bifliop,  carried  his  infolence  to  the  greateft  height. 
Being  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Fouloufe  to  be 
executed  111  effigy,  and  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  be  did 
not  defift  from  fulminating  excommunications,  annul¬ 
ling  the  decrees  of  the  parliament,  and  the  fentences  of 
the  metropolitan. 

*  The  clergy,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  were  in  general  ve¬ 
ry  fubrniffive ;  their  geal  might  be  depended  on,  and  it 
was  of  eonfequence  to  have  their  fuppprt.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  aftembly  being  convoked  for  that  pur  pole,  they 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  regale  over  all  the 
churches.,  and  wrote  a  mod  refpe<£tful  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  the  following  maxim  is  to  be  found,  though 
too  feldom  attended  to — D  is  better  to  facrijice  feme  pri¬ 
vileges,  than  to  dijlurb  the  public  peace.  While  the 
clergy  were  attentive  to  their  privileges,  they  conduced 
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themfelves  as  if  they  made  a  conceffion  to  the  fovereign. 

At  this  time  appeared  the  four  famous  proportions  Its  four 
of  this  afiembly,  in  which  it  was  eftablifhed,  1.  That-*rK,*‘ 
princes  are  not  fabjed  to  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  tem¬ 
porals.  2.  That  a  general  council  is  fuperiour  to  the 
pope,  according  to  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Conftance.  3.  That  the  rules  and  cufloms  of 
the  Gallican  church  ought  to  be  fupported.  4.  That 
the  fentence  of  the  pope  is  not  infallible  in  matters  of 
faith,  till  the  approbation  of  the  church  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  In  the  year  1682,  the  king  publifhed  an  edid, 
by  which  he  commanded  thefe  four  articles  to  be  regif- 
tered,  and  inculcated  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Innocent  replied  to  the  bifhops  in  that  imperious  The  pope 
ftyle  which  the  popes  formerly  employed,  and  fupport-  “hn"“'hs„lc, 
ed  with  anathemas.  He  at  firft  lamented  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet — -The  children  of  my  mother  have  rifen  up 
againd  me ,  and  have  made  war  upon  me.  In  the  next  He  re¬ 
place,  he  accufed  them  of  meannefs,  for  not  having 
contended  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  (hops, 
like  their  predeceffors.  He  reprefented  the  foundation 
of  difeipline  and  the  hierarchy  as  overturned,  even  the 
faith  attacked  by  the  regale  $  which,  according  to  him, 
appeared  very  plain,  by  the  terms  the  king  employed 
in  affirming  to  himfelf  the  right  of  conferring  benefices, 
not  as  a  conceffion  of  the  church,  but  as  a  privilege  of 
the  crown.  He  accufed  them  of  having  given  up  an 
unalienable  right,  after  they  had  declared  the  regale  to 
be  a  kind  of  fervitude.  Could  they  then  place  the 
!  churches  under  the  yoke  of  fecular  power ,  they  whole 
duty  it  was  to  expofe  themfelves  to  flavery  to  preferve 
j  its  liberty  ?  To  conclude,  by  the  authority  which  he 
had  received  from  the  Almighty,  he  cancelled  and  an- 
:  pulled  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  ajfembly. 

The  time  was  (till  diftanjt  when  the  bulls  and  briefs  The  liber- 
pf  the  court  of  Rome,  on  the  fubjed  of  ancient  claims,  ^srg°yftl?e 
were  fcarcely  to  affect  popular  credulity.  So  much  meet 

were  the  principles  of  the  early  ages  obfeured  by  old  Qhm 

prejudices. 
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firuaions  prejudices,  that  the  dodtrine  eftablifhed  by  the  clergy 
kingdom  of  France  appeared  quite  new  to  a  number  of  theolo¬ 
gians.  Many  of  the  dodlors  of  the  Sorbonne  rather 
chofe  to  be  banifhed,  than  fubmit  to  the  four  articles. 
The  theologians  aflembled  forty  five  times  to  cenfure  a 
proportion  which  referved  the  privilege  of  deciding  in 
matters  of  opinion  to  the  pontiff.  After  all,  a  gieat 
number  of  bifhops  did  not  obtain  their  bulls,  in  future, 
till  they  difavowed  the  authority  of  the  council  held  in 
1682^  and  thus  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church, 
which  have  been  fince  fo  readily  adopted  by  the  other 
churches,  found  a  number  of  obftacles  and  contradic¬ 
tions  in  France. 

The  pope  Hphe  more  vigour  fhown  by  Louis  XI  V .  the  greater 
XeUd“fv  was  the  pope’s  obftinacy  in  oppofing  him  ;  and  not- 
Kute*  withstanding  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantz, 
which  I  fhail  foon  have  occafion  to  mention,  the  quar¬ 
rel  daily  increafed. 

louis  So  very  far  did  the  privileges  of  ambaffadours  extend 
could  not  Rome,  that  not  only  their  palaces,  but  the  quarters 
Ihfail  in  which  they  refided,  afforded  an  afylum  from  the  pur- 
litien  of  fuits  of  juftice.  Innocent  XI.  wanted  to  reform  this 
ataRome.S  abufe,  to  which  all  the  crowned  heads,  except  France, 
conferred;  and  the  king  was  very  little  affedted  by  the 
examples  of  the  others,  faying,  that  it  was  he  that 
fhould  ferve  for  an  example.  The  pope,  however,  by  a 
bull  in  1687,  abolished  the  franchifes  of  their  quarters, 
with  a  threatening  of  excommunication  againft  who¬ 
ever  fhould  attempt  to  fupport  them. 

Haughty  This  fiep  produced  the  effedt  which  was  naturally  to 
ofd taheiour  be  expe&ed ;  and  Louis,  being  provoked,  gave  vent  to 
amhafi'a-  refentment.  He  fent  the  marquis  de  Lavardin  am- 
France*  to  baffadour  to  Rome,  who  made  a  public  entry,  as  if  in 
nmocent  triumph,  accompanied  by  feven  or  eight  hundred  mili- 
^  tary  men  5  and,  having  taken  poffeflion  of  his  quartei, 
made  them  go  their  rounds,  and  fet  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff  at  defiance.  Lavardin  was  excommunicated  ;  and 
the  French  church  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  received, 

laid 
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laid  under  an  interdict.  Innocent  revenged  himfelf  as 
he  could,  without  being  troubled  about  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  which  his  vengeance  might  draw  upon  him. 

The  people  complained,  that  there  were  no  lefs  than  The  dan- 
thirty  five  vacant  diocefes  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  pope  the 
had  for  a  long  time  refufed  his  bulls  to  thofe  who  pope  ex- 
were  appointed  by  the  king  :  had  he  not  reafon  then  to 
dread  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  in- 
ftituting  bifhops,  and  receiving  the  annates  ?  A  right 
founded  upon  a  continuation  of  ancient  abufes'.  While 
there  were  fuch  complaints  againft  bulls,  cenfures,  and 
refufals,  contrary  to  the  good  both  of  church  and  ftate,  was 
there  not  room  to  apprehend,  that  all  thefe  difficulties 
would  be  fuddenly  terminated  by  ceafing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  a  foreign  jurifdidlion,  and  by  reducing  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  the  Holy  See  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times  ? 

An  appeal  to  a  general  council  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
bull  againft  the  franchifes — a  propofal  made  in  full  par¬ 
liament  to  demand  a  national  council,  and  to  reftore 
the  vigour  of  the  pragmatic  of  Charles  VII. — the  diiTa- 
tisfadtion  of  the  court,  and  likewife  of  the  epifcopate — - 
might  all  together  contribute  to  bring  things  to  the 
greateft  extremity,  prance,  with  a  patriarch,  would 
very  foon  have  been  weaned  from  the  court  of  Rome. 

If  Louis  XIV.  had  been  inclined  to  put  that  fcheme  Howthe 
in  execution,  he  could  not  have  been  prevented;  but  if  dilute 
he  was  violent  and  overbearing  with  regard  to  temporals,  ^ated 
he  was  equally  referved  on  every  thing  which  was  con-  m  1693.  j 
nedted  with  lpirituals.  He  was  fatisfied  with  caufing 
Avignon  to  be  feized  in  1 6 S 8  ;  and  in  1693  the  quarrel 
was  brought  to  an  end,  by  Innocent  XII.  giving  bulls 
to  the  appointed  bifhops,  after  each  of  them  had  teftffi- 
ed  by  letter  his  forrow,  and  made  a  formal  cl i (avowal  of 
all  that  had  been  done  againft  the  pope’s  authority  by 
that  famous  aflembly. 

To  be  at  war  with  the  pope,  and  at  the  fame  time  projea  to 


defirous  of  abolifhing  a  fedt  which  was  an  enemy  of  the 
papacy,  was  a  fort  of  political  and  religious  contradict  iim. 
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tion,  which  perfedly  fuited  the  haughty  temper  of  the 
monarch.  The  clergy  and  the  Jefuits  had  for  a  long 
time  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  extirpating 
Calvinifm,  which  had  been  always  toleiated,  but  was 
without  any  dangerous  power,  and  as  peaceable  at  this 
time  as  it  had  been  turbulent  before  the  taking  of  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Even  during  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  the 
Calvinifts  continued  in  peace.  Government  might  have 
permitted  them  to  remain  fo  ;  it  profited  by  their  indus¬ 
try-- and  fervices ;  there  was  no  room  to  apprehend  any 
danger  from  them  ;  and  nothing  could  be  eafier  than  to 
reftrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  fince 
they  were  made  fenfible  it  was  for  their  own  advantage. 
Mi  (Fiona-  The  court  at  fir  ft  fent  fome  miflionaries  among  them, 

iovvcd°b"  and  la-vifhed  money  to  make  profelytes;  and,  according 
rigorous  to  cuftom,  greatly  exaggerated  the  good  effeds  of  thefe 
meafures,  twQ  methoc]s.  It  was  thought  proper,  after  gaining 

feme,  to  reftrain  the  reft  ;  and  that  liberty  which  they 
enjoyed  was  gradually  reftrided.  An  alarming  partiali¬ 
ty  was  (hewn  on  feveraj  occafions.  A  declaration  was 
publilhed  in  1681,  for  the  admiffion  of  children  of  feven 
years  of  age  among  the  number  of  the  converted  ;  upon 
which,  fome  Proteftant  families  began  to  fly  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  this  occafioned  feverities  which  rendered  the 
evil  more  contagious.  Some  popular  commotions  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  two  celebrated  preachers,  Chamier  and 
Charnel,  were  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel;  fo  that 
from  that  moment  the  idea  of  martyrdom  kindled  th^ 

flame  of  enthufiafm.  . 

Severities  Colbert,  like  a  true  ftatefman,  proteded  the  Calvinifts, 
death  of2  from  a  convidion  that  they  were  as  ufeful  as  the  other 
poibert.  fubjeds,  and  that  perfection  could  produce  nothing 
but  mifehief;  and,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreftion,  by  his 
death  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  chancellor  le  Tel¬ 
ler,  and  his  fon  the  marquis  de  Louvois,  two  men 
whofe  chief  maxim  was,*  that  every  one  fhould  bend  or 
tremble  at  the  name  of  the  king.  In  1684,  they  fent 
troops  into  the  diftrids  inhabited  by  Proteftants ;  and 
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Louvois  wrote — That  it  was  his  majefty  s  pkafure ,  that  all 
who  did  not  conform  to  his  religion  Jhould  f offer  the  great  eft. 
feverities .  Such  were  the  outrages  committed  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  order,  that  the  Proteftants  always  rcpre- 
Tented  this  new  perfecution  as  a  copy  of  thole  which 
had  been  raifed  by  the  tyrants,  who  wanted  to  deftroy 
Chriftianity  in  its  earlieft  ages.  It  is  dreadful  for  a  king 
thus  to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  his  people,  when 
he  could  To  ealily  conciliate  their  love  and  refpect. 

How  many  curies  has  that  dragooning  caufed  to  be  de-  pragoon» 
nounced  upon  the  head  of  Louis  XIV.  and  what  a  hi-  ing. 
deous  picture  did  the  celebrated  Sarnia  draw  of  him, 
even  in  that  pulpit  where  he  preached  the  gofpel ! 

After  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Louis  revoked  the  j68 
ediCt  of  Nantz,  which  had  been  palled  by  Henry  IV.  pevoea- 
in  1598,  and  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  Liberty  of 
eonfcience  was  abolifhed  ,  all  the  Huguenot  churches  Nantz. 
were  deilroyed  j  declarations  and  decrees  of  council  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  in  rapid  fuccefiion,  to  heighten  their 
defpair  an  order  was  iflued,  even  to  take  their  children 
from  them,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Catholic 
relations  ;  the  minifters  were  banifhed  ;  and  the  reft 
were  prohibited,  under  the  fevered;  penalties,  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  kingdom. 

They  no  longer  looked  upon  their  country  but  with  FIight 
deteftation,  and  were  hurried  away  by  hatred  and  fana-  the  Hu- 
ticifm.  Notwithstanding  the  threatnings,  punifhments,  LTsTo  the 
and  every  precaution  to  prevent  them,  above  five  bun- 
dred  thoufand  made  their  elcape,  carrying  along  with 
them  not  only  immenfe  fums  of  money,  but  likewife 
induftry  and  manufactures  by  which  the  kingdom  was 
enriched.  The  people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land  and  England,  received  thefe  ufeful  fugitives  with 
open  arms.  Their  fentiments  againft  the  king  W'ere 
heard  all  over  Europe ;  and  they  who  carried  neither 
arts  nor  profefftons  among  foreigners,  carried  with  them 
a  thirft  of  vengeance  and  courage,  wdiich  they  had  but 
too  many  opportunities  of  difpiaying  in  wars  againft 
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their  country.  The  lofs  of  people  was,  perhaps,  of  lets 
detriment  than  the  lofs  of  commerce ;  for  a  part  of 
thofe  commodities  which  ufed  to  be  purchafed  in 
France,  was  from  that  time  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries  by  French  refugees,  whofe  induftry  care  was 
taken  to  perpetuate. 

opinions  Thefe  were  the  principal  effe&s  of  the  revocation  of 
fubje^iS  the  edid  of  Nantz.  It  has  been  celebrated  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  panegyrifts  as  one  of  the  molt  glorious  aaions  of 
Louis  XIV.  but  panegyrifts  are  not  hiftorians,  and  ne¬ 
ver  fee  objeds  but  in  one  light.  They  have  fuppof- 
ed  herefy  deftroyed  ;  but  (till  the  number  of  Calvinifts 
is  very  confiderable.  On  the  other  hand,  experience 
has  (hewn,  that  queen  Chriflina  thought  juftly,  when, 
in  a  letter  from  Rome,  fine  faid — I  conftder  France 
at  prefent  in  the  light  of  a  difeafed  perfon ,  whofe  legs  and 
arms  have  been  cut  off  to  cure  him  of  a  dif order  which  might 
have  been  entirely  remedied  by  patience  and  gentlenefs .  Yet 
that  princefs  blamed  the  four  articles  of  the  clergy,  and 
maintained  the  infallibility  of  the  pope;  (lie  cannot, 
therefore,  be  fufpeded  of  having  judged  rather  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  than  a  Catholic. 

Similar  Vidor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  following  the  ex- 
fev'riLeu  ample  of  Louis,  forbid  his  Proteftant  fubjeds,  under 
vaudois.  pain  of  death,  to  exercife  their  religion  in  public,  lhe 
Vaudois  revolted,  of  whom  three  thoufand  were  killed, 
ten  thoufand  made  prifoners,  and  the  reft  efcaped.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  duke  recalled  them,  and  thought 
himfelf  happy  at  their  return,  by  reftoring  to  them  their 
former  privileges.  Were  thefe  poor  mountaineers  to  be 
compared  to  the  merchants,  mechanics,  officers,  and 
learned  men,  irrecoverably  loft  to  France  ? 

About  the  fame  time,  a  blind  zeal  for  religion  paved 
the  way  for  the  cataftrophe  of  the  Stuarts  in  England, 
which  was  very  foon  followed  by  a  general  war  againft 
Louis  XIV.  We  ought  to  pay  our  greateft  attention 
to  England,  when  lhe  exhibits  thofe  grand  feenes  in 
which  all  the  energy  of  the  national  charader  is  dis¬ 
played  6  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England. — Pretended 
Popijh  Plot. — Charles  dijfolves  federal  Parliaments ,  and 
continues  abfolute  till  his  Death . 

CHARLES  II.  having  been  obliged,  as  we  have  al-  l674  tm 
ready  obferved,  to  make  peace  with  Che  Dutch  in 
1674,  his  connexions  with  France,  his  fchemes  of  abfo-  tent  and 
lute  government,  his  defire  to  favour  the  Catholics,  and  c**}^j* 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  the  preemptive  heir  of 
the  crown,  being  of  that  religion,  conftantly  occafioned 
a  dangerous  ferment.  The  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  who 
was  chancellor,  and  the  principal  author  of  the  bad 
meafures  which  he  had  adopted,  no  fooner  faw  the  king 
foften,  and  begin  to  deviate  from  the  fyftem  of  the  cabal, 
than  he  immediately  joined  the  malecontents.  This 
perfidy  was  the  more  fatal,  as,  to  profound  policy,  and  a 
depraved  heart,  the  earl  added  an  uncommon  (hare  of 
abilities. 

The  general  wifli  was,  that  Charles  would  join  the  Charles  in 
confederates  againft  the  formidable  power  of  Louis  XIV.  [eiigenTe 
the  interefl  of  the  kingdom  required  it ;  the  parliament  wi^Lou- 
offered  plentiful  fupplies,  and  were  deceived  by  fome  1S 
demonftfations  of  zeal  exhibited  by  the  king,  who  was 
chained  down  by  his  natural  indolence  and  love  of  plea- 
fure.  The  promifes  of  France  had  their  ufual  effed, 
and  Louis  crowned  his  triumphs  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  The  vexation  which  this  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce,  .was  not  the  only  caufe  of  murmuring  and  ani- 
mofity.  The  duke  of  Lauderdale  governed  Scotland  oPPref- 
like  a  tyrant ;  where  he  committed  the  mod:  enormous 
iniquities,  fparing  nobody,  but  more  particularly  perfe- 
cuting  the  Prefbyterians.  Ail  the  news  from  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  outcries  of  the  Scots,  were  but  too  capa¬ 
ble 
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ble  of  fetting  the  Englifti  in  commotion,  whofe  minds 
were  agitated  by  diftruft. 

Prejudices  In  this  critical  and  turbulent  date,  the  credulous 
againft the  mujtttude  preedily  catched  at  chimeras  which  fuited 

Catholics.  .  c5  .  ..J  .  r  -/j  i 

with  their  prejudices.  A  phantom  ot  a  popifh  plot  gene¬ 
rated  almoft  incredible  difturbances  ;  and  a  worthlefs 
impoftor  caufea  that  to  be  received  as  certain*  which 
common  fenfe  ought  to  have  rejefted  from  its  abfurdity. 
Theim-  The  infamous  wretch  was  called  Titus'  Oates  ;  he  had 
oftes  been  accu^  perjury  in  his  youth,  had  turned  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  entered  with  the  Jefuits  at  St. 
Diner’s,  from  whence  he  was  very  foon  difmifled  $  when  \ 
refentment,  poverty,  and  wickednefs,  infpired  him  with 
a  refolution  worthy  of  himfelf.  He  fet  himfelf  up  as 
an  accufer,  declaring,  that  his  change  of  religion  was 
only  pretended. ;  that  his  purpofe  was  to  difcover  the 
fecrets  of  the  Papifis  and  Jefuits,  and  that  he  had  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  upon  which  he  dilclofed  a  ftrange  myfiery,  of 
which  we  may  judge  by  a  fitnple  expofition. 
fiHon^on*  He  afferted>  that  the  pope,  claiming  the  fovereignty 
thi°poP°im  of  England,  had  intruded  the  exercife  of  his  power  to 
plot‘  the  Jefuits ;  and  of  courfe  their  general  had  difpofed 
of  the  principal  employments  by  patents,  to  which  his' 
feal  was  affixed.  ,  Fifty  Jefuits,  in  London,  had  unani- 
moudy  determined  to  caufe  the  king  to  be  affaffinated. 
Father  de  la  Chaife,  the  confeffor.  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
depofited  ten  thoufand  pounds  derling  for  the  regicide. 
The  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the  duke  of  York ;  but 
if  he  refufed  to  accept  it,  as  the  gift  of  the  pope,  his 
death  was  likewife  determined.  That  order  wrere  the 
authors  of  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  when  they  got 
immenfe  bums  of  money  by  plunder ;  that  they  intend¬ 
ed  another  fire  and  a  dreadful  maffacre,  the  plan  for  the 
execution  being  already  formed  ;  and  univerfal  defini¬ 
tion  was  to  be  fpread,  that  they  might  govern  the  king¬ 
dom  and  efiablifh  popery. 

boieman  LTpon  thefe  depofitions  of  Oates,  the  whole  nation 
grafted.  was  feized  with  the  fame  frenzy  ;  and  Coleman,  the 
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dutchefs  of  York’s  fecretary*  was  feized.  Among  his 
papers  was  found  a  very  indifcreet  correfpondence  with 
Father  de  la  Chaife  and  the  pope’s  nuncio,  which  con¬ 
tained  obfcure  hints  of  projects,  conveyed  in  ambiguous 
terms,  which  might  be  eafiiy  turned  to  a  bad  fenie. 

Though  his  letters  prove  nothing  but  'the  indifcreet 
seal  of  a  Catholic,  they  were  conftrued  into  a  certain 
proof  of  the  confpiracy.  The  murder  of  the  juflice  of 
peace,  who  took  Oates’s  depofition,  {Lengthened  the 
prejudices  and  increafed  the  alarm.  The  flreets  ofTumult 
London  were  barricadoed,  as  in  times  of  the  molt  im- 
minent  danger;  and  the  whole  city  was  agitated  with  00,1  7  ' 
commotions  of  the  motl  Unhappy  tendency. 

Charles  had  too  much  good  fenfe  not  to  fee  that  this  The  affair 
plot  was  a  forgery  ;  blit  he  could  neither  difpel  the  er-  ^re  the 
rour  nor  refill  the  torrent ;  and  his  chief  minifter,  Dan-  pariu- 
by,  even  laid  the  affair  before  parliament.  The  parlia-  mcn  * 
ment,  having  examined  Oates,  very  foon  declared,  that 
the  Fapifls  had  entered  into  an  infernal  confpirary  againfl 
religion  and  the  kingdom  ;  and  a  lodging  was  affigned 
to  the  impoftor  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  with  a  pen- 
fion  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  fieri ing.  Another  vil¬ 
lain,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  a  fimilar  reward,  came 
andadled  the  fame  part,  adding  new  abfurdities  to  the 
depofitions  of  the  former  ;  and  thefe  two  falfe  witneffes 
ivere  credited  like  oracles*- 

The  parliament  proceeded  to  the  greatefl  extremities, 
and  eftablifhed  the  teji  (an  oath)  by  which  popery  was  with  ido» 
accufed  of  idolatry.  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the 
laws  of  a  Ghritlian  country  fhould  place  the  Catholics 
on  a  level  with  Pagans  !  Whoever  refufed  to  take  the 
tefl,  was  excluded  from  fitting  in  parliament.  The 
duke  of  York  in  tears,  protefling  that  he  would  not 
exercife  his  religion  openly,  obtained  an  exception  in 
his  favour,  by  a  majority  of  only  two  voices.  Danby  Danby 
was  next  accufed  of  having  fold  a  peace  to  France,  accufc& 
which  feemed  to  be  proved  by  one  of  his  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  negotiations  of  Nimeguen ;  but  the 
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king,  with  his  own  hand,  had  added — This  letter  was 
written  by  my  order.  The  fecrets  of  the  miniftry  would 
have  employed  the  audacious  turbulence  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  if  Charles  had  not  at  laid  difTolved  that  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  which  he  had  formerly  been  indebted  for  fa 
many  important  fervices  :  it  was  that  of  1661. 

A  fecond  parliament,  which  was  affembled  in  1679, 
followed  the  paths  of  the  firfl,  renewed  the  accufation 
of  the  minifter,  though  provided  with  a  general  pardon 
from  the  king,  and  maintained,  that  a  pardon  from 
the  crown  could  not  fave  him  from  an  impeachment 
by  the  commons.  They  declared,  that  if  the  per** 
Ton  accufed  did  not  appear,  he  fiiould  be  deemed 
guilty  ;  upon  which  Danby  prefented  himfelf,  and  was 
put  in  prifon.  This  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  attempts 
of  parliament. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  perfuaded  his  brother  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  that  his  abfencc 
would  leffen  the  hatred  which  his  chara&er  and  religion 
had  excited.  In  vain  did  he  admit  the  popular  leaders 
into  his  council,  that  he  might  recover  the  confidence 
of  the  people ;  and,  though  Shaftefbury  was  created 
prefident  of  that  council,  he  was  no  lefs  zealous  againfi; 
the  royal  family.  Charles  faw  that  they  intended  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blow.  He  offered  to  limit 
the  prerogative  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  religion  of 
that  prince  could  not  give  any  umbrage  ;  but  all  bis 
offers  and  inftances  could  not  prevent  a  bill  from  being 
paffed  by  the  commons,  which  excluded  the  duke  from 
the  fucceffion.  If  Charles  had  entertained  that  regard 
for  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Portugal,  which  he  ought 
to  have  had  for  a  virtuous  wife,  or  had  file  brought  him 
any  children,  he  would  not  have  been  expofed  to  fuch 
dreadful  ftorms. 

The  famous  habeas  corpus  a£t,  againfi;  arbitrary  im- 
prifonments,  was  the  work  of  this  parliament.  By  it, 
every  prifoner,  upon  his  own  requifition,  mull  be  carried 

before 
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before  a  court  of  juflice,  accufed  and  tried  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  limited  by  the  law,  and  if  reftored  to  liberty  by 
the  judges,  cannot  again  be  imprifoned  for  the  fame 
caule.  The  bill  paffed,  and  is  at  preferit  one  of  the 
foundations  of  Englifh  liberty. 

Charles,  finding  that  he  could  not  put  a  flop  to  the  Pariia- 
feditious  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  thought  proper  ment  dit¬ 
to  difiblve  them  ;  but  that  did  not  reftore  tranquillity.  folved* 
The  Scotch  Frefbyterians  had  affaffinated  the  primate, 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  new  feverities  made 
them  revolt  and  take  up  arms.  The  duke  of  Mon-Newdir- 
mouth,  the  king’s  natural  fon,  was  fent  to  reduce  them  * turbance3, 
and,  as  thefe  fanatics  had  no  leaders  but  their  clergy* 
he  met  with  little  difficulty ;  but  the  ferment  was  re¬ 
newed  in  England.  The  Whigs  and  Tories ,  names  Whigs  & 
which  ever  fince  that  time  have  been  famous,  divided  Torics* 
the  whole  nation.  The  firft  oppofed  the  court,  and 
demanded  that  a  parliament  fhould  be  immediately  al- 
fembled  *  while  the  fecond  teftified  a  profound  refped 
for  the  will  of  the  fovereign.  The  Whigs  carried  their  Th. 
point,  and  procured  the  calling  of  the  third  parliament,  par!!?- 
which  began  with  ads  of  violence  againfl:  the  Tories,  ™egn0ts 
without  even  refpeding  the  habeas  corpus  ad.  Falfe  1 
Eealots  for  liberty  always  aim  at  becoming  oppreflors. 

Coleman  and  fix  Jefuits  had  been  condemned  and  Execu- 
jexecuted  on  account  of  the  popilh  plot*  about  which  iions  ori 
no  doubt  was  allowed  to  be  entertained.  Five  Catho-  ofthTpo-' 
lie  peers,  accufed  of  the  fame  offence,  waited  their  fen-  plftl  plots 
tence  in  confinement.  The  eldeft  of  them,  the  vifeount 
Strafford,  an  old  man  of  a  virtuous,  irreproachable  cha- 
rader,  fell  a  facrifice  to  injuftice.  Though  his  accufers 
were  not  worthy  of  credit,  and  their  depofitions  abfurd, 
j yet  he  was  condemned  even  by  the  houfe  of  peers.  He 
i  tried  like  a  hero,  protefting  his  innocence  to  the  laft; 
j  with  which  the  people  were  fo  ftruck,  that  the  illufion 
lalmoft  inftantly  vanifhed  *  at  leaft  it  put  a  flop  to  fuch 
!  odious  profecutions.  Oates  was  convided  of  being  an 
jimpoftor  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  condemned  to 
Vol.  V.  O  be 
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be  put  in  the  pillory,  and  afterwards  to  perpetual  im- 
prikmment ;  but  was,  in  the  fequel,  rewarded  by  king 
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The  complaifance  which  the  want  of  money  obliged 

Charles  to  (hew,  did  not  prevent  the  commons  from 
continuing  their  arrogance,  and  definng  that  the  bill  of 
exclufion,  levelled  at  the  duke  of  York,  Ihould  be  pair¬ 
ed  into  a  law  ;  declaring,  that,  unlefs  it  was  done,  they 
would  not  grant  the  fuppltes ;  fo  that  the  king  found  it 
neceffary  to  diffolve  the  parliament.  Charles  fummon- 
ed  a  fourth  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  where  he 
hoped  the  fame  feditious  fpirit  would  not  prevail  as  had 
done  in  London  :  but  his  expeditions  were  fruftrated  ; 
for  they  likewife  infifted  on  the  bill  of  exclufion,  and 
even  reje&ed  an  expedient  which  the  m oft  violent 
(hould  have  approved;  it  was  to  banifli  the  duke  of, 
York  for  life,  who  might  have  the  title  of  king,  but 
without  any  power,  and  the  next  heir  to  govern  in  qua- 
lity  of  regent.  This  formidable  parliament  was  hkewite 

diflolved  in  1681.  ri<- 

Charles,  being  refolved  never  to  expofe  himfelf  any 
more  to  the  attempts  of  his  parliaments,  adopted  the 
economical  fyftem  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  fo  advantage¬ 
ous  for  the  crown.  He  lefiened  his  expenfes  conft- 
derably,  and  thereby  added  to  his  funds ;  and,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  wants  were  diminilhed,  rendered  his  au¬ 
thority  refoedable  :  in  one  word,  he  became  abfolute 
over  the  three  kingdoms.  His  agreeable  temper  and 
pleafing  manners  might  have  made  him  adored  by  his 
fubiedb;  but,  unfortunately,  he  yielded  to  his  mclina* 
tion  for  defpotifm,  or  rather  gave  himfelf  up  to  the 
guidance  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  fpread 
terrour  through  the  whole  kingdom.  London  was 
ftripped  of  its  privileges,  and  Scotland  groaned  undei 
thePmoft  oppreffive,  tyranny.  The  king’s  brother  ms 
more  the  fovereign,  and  better  fervea,  than  Charles  him¬ 
felf  which  occafioned  the  following  expreffion  of  the 
famous  poet  Waller  -.—Charles,  in  refentmnt  to  hts  par- 
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Hament ,  zvho  would  not  fuffer  the  duke  of  York  to  fncceid 
him,  was  refolved  that  he  fhould  reign  beforehand. 

A  confpiracy,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  in  Genfpir^ 
which  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  lords  RufTel,  Grey, 
Howard,  and  others,  entered,  might  have  overturned 
the  government,  if  the  impetuous  temper  of  Shaftefbu^ 
iy*  provoked  by  iome  unforefeen  delays,  had  not  made 
him  withdraw  to  Holland.'  The  reft  were  betrayed, 
and  Howard  obtained  a  pardon  by  difcovering  his  acA 
complices.  RufTel, .  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  heaths  of 
buffered  upon  a  fcaffuld  with  the  great  eft  courage.  Sid-  RuiTei  £' 
tiey,  who,  by  his  vaft  genius  and  principles  of  liberty,  Suincy‘ 
had  made  a  figure  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  buffered 
the  fame  fate  with  the  fame  constancy,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  himfelf  that  he  was  dying  for  a  caufe  which  he 
had  always  fupported  as  the  beft.  The  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  was  pardoned  *  but,  having  retraded  his  confef- 
fion,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  court  in  the  year  1683. 

The  king  ruled  with  abfolute  authority  till  his  death  ;  tMndpfeg 
and  the  duke  of  York,  without  having  taken  the  teft,  0£Pa.ffiv* 
refumed  the  employment  of  lord  high  admiral.  The 0  die!U** 
dodrine  of  pafiive  obedience,  or  non-refiftance,  feemed 
fo  be  eftabli died  on  the  ruins  of  the  parliamentary 
principles.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  even  condemned 
the  following  propofitions,  among  many  others : — All 
dtvil  authority  is  originally  derived  from  the  people.  Self 
yrefervation  is  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  and  puts  a 
lop  to  the  efficacy  of  other  laws,  when  oppofed  to  it.  To 
vhat  lengths  could  not  monarchy  have  reached,  if  it 
lad  fallen  into  abler  hands  than  thofe  of  Charles  II  ? 

Ihat  prince,  who  was  of  an  amiable  charader,-  and  bad  Dczih  of 
i  great  (hare  of  abilities,  but  imprudent,  and  corrupted  Gharks^ 
by  Ifixury,  died  at  the  age  of  forty  nine,  in  the  yea? 

1685.  During  his  life  he  feemed  to  be  a  Deift  3  but  at 
us  death  he  fiieweo  himfelf  a  Catholic,  by  receiving 
:he  facramemts  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  brother 
Ivas  acknowledged,  without  any  difficulty,  under  the 
title  of  James  II, 
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fames  IT.  draws  upon  himfelf  the  Hatred  of  the  Englifh.- 
Dethroned  by  William ,  Prince  6f  Orange.— The  Enghjh 
Gonftitution  fixed. 


AMES  II.  poffeffed  both  virtue  and  courage, 
though  with  much  more  ilender  abilities  than  his 
irother,  yet  not  without  capacity.  He  might  have 
,een  one  of  the  greateft  kings  in  Europe  if  he  had 
hewn  more  regard  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  court- 
ry;  but  an  unfortunate  paffion  for  arbitrary  P0"'^  > 
ind  an  indifcreet  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  expofed 
lim  to  the  hatred  of  his  people.  Inftead  o.  regulating 
lis  conduct'  from  experience,  he  let  himfelf  be  hurried 
iway  by  his  principles  5  and  in  a  reign  of  four  yeare  com¬ 
mitted  fo  many  faults,  that  he  may  be  called  the  in- 

Elrument  of  his  own  misfortunes.  .J 

His  firffc  proceedings,  and  his  language  at  his  accet- 
fion,  promifed  an  equitable  government,  and  all  wa: 
oy  Lnd  confidence.  The  hearts  of  the  people  feemec 
to  fly  to  meet  him,  and  a  moderate  [bare  of  prudenc 
would  have  removed  every  fubjeft  of  uneafmefs ;  bu 
thefe  prejudices  in  his  favour  were  of  no  long  continu¬ 
ance  Though  the  council  was  compofed  of  Proteft 
ants,'  it  was  known  that  Romifh  priefts  and  more  par 
ticularly  Jefuits,  were  the  fecret  adv.fers  of  the  mo 
narch.  What  influence  was  not  to  be  expect al  fron 

He  foon  (hewed  a  contempt  for  the  laws,  by  puolicl; 
a  (filling  at  mafs,  and  by  railing  taxes  without  the  au 
thority  of  parliament ;  but  that  body,  according  to  cu 
tom,  was  foon  affembled.  The  tones  or  royal, fts  pre 
vailed  there,  and  James  had  every  thing  to  hope- 
his  fpeech  to  parliament,  he  renewed  the  pr°™^ 
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following  the  eftabliflied  laws,  and  maintaining  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  gave  them  to 
uoderftand  (and  it  was  a  bad  prognoftic)  that  he  could 
Ido  without  a  parliament,  if  he  found  them  unwilling  to 
grant  fupplies.  They  affured  him  that  he  fhould  have 
i the  fame  revenue  which  was  granted  to  his  brother 
Charles  ;  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  fon  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Irebelled  againfl  the  king  his  uncle,  whom  in  his  mani- 
Ifefto  he  called  a  tyrant  and  popifh  ufurper.  The  par-  rebellion, 
jliament  declared  the  duke  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and 
granted  forty  thoufand  pounds  to  the  king  to  qualh  the 
Rebellion.  This  proof  of  zeal  was  followed  by  the  de¬ 
feat  and  taking  of  Monmouth,  who  was  executed. 

I  James  let  flip  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  him- 
felf  beloved  for  his  clemency  ;  but  the  great  misfortune 
was,  that  he  made  himfelf  detefted  by  hisT  barbarity. 

On  pretence  of  punifhing  the  guilty,  an  inhuman  officer 
jof  the  army  (colonel  Kirke)  and  flill  more  Jefferies,  the  gXa^0US 
lord  chief  juftice,  bathed  themfelves  in  blood  :  even  fe-  tions. 
jveral  women  of  rank  were  put  to  death,  for  having  cha¬ 
ritably  received  fome  of  the  fugitives ;  and  Jefferies, 
though  loaded  with  univeffal  execration,  was  appointed 
[chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 

However,  ail  was  quiet  and  fubmiffive.  The  parlia-  A11  ap- 
pient  of  Scotland  no  longer  breathed  the  fpirit  of  inde-  peared 
Ipendence  5  but,  immerfed  in  flavery,  by  their  adfs  ac- 
knowledged  the  abjolute  power  of  the  king,  and  in  every 
ithing  conformed  to  his  pleafure.  The  Englifh  parlia¬ 
ment  granted  him  a  larger  fupply  than  was  afked,  though 
|the  king  had  given  a  general  difpenfation  from  taking 
Ithe  teft,  which  was  eftablifhed  during  the  former  reign,  DifPen* 
jagainfl;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  But  this  difpen-  fromrfia 
Ifation,  which  the  commons  durft  not  examine,  was  teft* 
taken  into  confideration  by  the  houfe  of  peers ;  upon 
[which  James,  who  could  not  bear  the  leaft  fliadow  of 
’  [oppofition,  prorogued  the  parliament. 

Upon 
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Upon  this,  the  alarm  againft  Popery  began  to  revive, 
from  apprehenfions  founded  on  the  mod  ftriking  proofs. 
Father  Peters,  a  Jefuit,'  the  king’s  confeflbr,  an  in¬ 
triguing  zealot,  was  the  foul  of  the  privy  council.  From 
the  beginning,  the  Spanifts  ambalTadour  reprefented  the 
danger  of  placing  exceffive  confidence  in  the  priefts, 
James  aiking  him  if  the  king  of  Spain  did  not  confult 
his  confeflbr,  the  ambaffadour  frankly  replied—  Yfs,  Sir  j  ' 
and  that  is  the  very  reafon  our  affairs  fucceed  fo  badly.  '■ 
f-sufes  cf  The  duke  of  GhUOnd,  and  other  Proteftants  of  high 
lionTn  the  rank,  loft  their  i  nfluence  ;  feveral  noblemen  and  min  fi¬ 
liation.  ters  embraced  the  Romifh  religion.  The  difpenfing 
power,  which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the 
royal  prerogative,  became  a  theme  of  difpute  after  the' 
examination  of  it  had  been  prohibited.  This  delicate 
queftion  threw  men’s  minds  into  a  ferment  $  and  on  this 
occafion  the  king?s  imprudence  overleaped  all  bounds.  J 
Cre^t  At  the  time  when  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
taking,  Nantz,  and  the  clamours  of  the  French  refugees,  had  ! 
from  zeal  irritated  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Romifh  religion, 
Komhii  the  king  eftabliflied  an  arbitrary  tribunal,  like  the  high  j 
religion,  cbriirbifllon  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  the  bi-hop  of 
London  was  fufpended,  for  having  fpared  a  clergyman 
who  had  preached  againft  the  dodrine  of  the  church  of  1 
Rome,  He  violated  the  privileges  of  the  uniyerfitieSj, 
by  introducing  Roman  Catholics ;  and  granted  an  uni- 
yerfal  toleration,  of  which  it  was  evident  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  were  the  true  object.  He  fent  an  ambalfadour 
extraordinary  to  the  pope,  though  all  correfpondence 
with  Rome  was  forbidden  as  treasonable  ;  and  received 
the  pope’s  nuncio  in  London,  who  cOnfecrated  bilhops, 
publifhed  paftoral  inftrubtions,  and  teemed  to  live  in  a 
country  fubmiffive  to  his  authority,  At  laft  the  inftan- 
ces  of  that  prince’s  mifeondutft  were  fo  frequent  and 
dangerous,  that  evert  Innocent  XL.  blamed  the  excefs 
of  his  zeal,  which  the  court  of  Rome  fayelaw  would 
produce  fatal  ccnfeduenccs. 
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Six  bifhops  refufed  to  publifh  the  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confcience,  becaufe  it  was  illegal,  and  were  bifoops. 
therefore  immediately  fent  to  prifon.  The  people,  pe¬ 
netrated  with  refped  and  forrow,  flocked  to  fee  them 
pafs ;  and  the  guard  that  condu&ed  them  fhewed  they 
were  affeded  with  the  fame  fentiments.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  court,  they  had  a  fair  trial, 
were  acquitted  by  the  judges,  and  the  people  openly 
manifefted  their  joy ;  an  evident  fign  of  a  ferment,  ready  ^ 
to  fet  the  kingdom  in  a  flame,  which  became  more  vi-  ferment? 
olent  from  new  abufes  of  power.  In  1687,  a  prince  of 
Wales,  an  heir  to  the  crown,  was  born ;  and  this  event 
occafioned  reports  injurious  to  the  queen’s  reputation. 

James  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne ;  the  firft  Political 
married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  fecond  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark.  A  revolution  might  raife  prince  of 
William  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  that  profound,  ^an.*e» 
ambitious  politician  feemed  to  be  quite  otherwife  en-  law  of 
gaged,  not  in  the  lead  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  *ara*5* 
his  father  in  law  ;  on  the  contrary,  teflifying  the  ftrongeft 
attachment  to  him,  entering  into  the  defign  of  hum¬ 
bling  Louis  XIV.  and  forming  the  celebrated  league  of 
Augfbqrgh,  which  I  ihall  have  occafion  to  mention  af¬ 
terwards,  However,  he  was  not  lefs  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  difcontents  of  the  Englifh,  who  had 
already  applied  for  his  afflftance ;  befides,  the  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  an  additional  motive  for  break¬ 
ing  with  a  father  in  law  whom  he  did  not  love.  He 
difapproved  of  the  condud  of  James ;  he  had  loft  all 
hopes  of  the  fuccefiion  ;  every  thing  invited  him  to  take 
violent  meafures ;  he  broke  with  the  king,  and  fecured 
fuccefs  by  his  prudence, 

The  king  had  made,  himfelf  detefted  by  all  parties ;  aii  pay* 
a  certain  proof  of  bad  government,  The  Tories,  and  tiaefn^'th€ 
even  the  bifhops,  who  from  principle  were  devoted  to  king, 
the  crown,  were  almoft  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Whigs.  The  church  of  England  and  the  Prefbyterians 
forgot  their  religious  difputes,  to  unite  agamft  a  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  oppreffion ;  William  flattered  all  parties,  and  his 
emiffaries  procured  him  a  number  of  adherents,  while 
he  was  employed  in  making  immenfe  preparations  for  ; 
war  ;  but,  what  is  mod  aftonifhing,  the  fecret  was  invi-  1 1 
olably  preferved.  The  armament  of  the  ftadtholder  J) 
feemed  to  threaten  France,  and  it  was  natural  to  aferibe  1 1 

it  to  the  league  of  Augfburgh.  .  ? 1 

Yet  the  count  d’Avaux,  ambafladour  of  Louis  XIV. 
at  the  Hague,  penetrated  the  fecret,  and  fent  advice  of 
it;  when  Louis  prevented  the  king  of  England  by  an 
offer  of  a  fleet,  and  to  make  a  diverfion  in  the  Low  i 
Countries;  but  James  would  not  give  credit  to  the  in-  I 
formation,  and,  haughtily  refilling  thefe  peceffary  fuc- 
cours,  lulled  himfelf  into  fecurity  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice  :  an  inconceivable  blindnefs,  efpecially 
at  a  time  when  the  Englifh  fleet  had  mutinied,  and  the  § 
army  was  ready  to  revolt,  becaufe  the  attempts  againft 
the  laws  and  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  not  difeon- 

tinued.  .  *  i, 

Certain  accounts  having  at  laft  arrived  from  Flolland, 
that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  ready  to  invade  England, 
the  king,  {truck  dumb,  trembling  and  difpirited,  re-  ;; 
traded  his  declarations,  and  attempted  to  repair  his  | 
faults  when  it  was  too  late.  William,  in  a  manifefto, 
gave  a  lively  pidure  of  the  Englifh  grievances,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  intended  to  come  with  an  army  to  fave 
the  nation  from  the  pernicious  counfels  with  which  the 
king  was  befet,  to  fee  a  free  parliament- aflembled,  to, 
fupport  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  inquire  into  the 
legitimacy  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  This  manifefto  was 
quite  conformable  to  the  general  wifh,  and  was  the  fig- 
nal  of  a  fpeedy  revolution. 

William  fet  out  with  a  fleet  of  about  five  hundred 
fail  in  which  he  had  embarked  an  army  of  more  than 
fourteen  thoufand  men.  He  had  fcarcely  landed,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  when  numbers  of  the  Englifti 
nobility  and  officers  haftened  to  join  him.  Churchill, 
afterwards  dqke  of  Marlborough,  the  favourite  and  lieu¬ 
tenant 
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tenant  general  of  James,  did  not  hefitate  to  betray  his 
unhappy  matter.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  his  fon  in 
law,  and  even  his  beloved  daughter,  the  princefs  Anne, 
cruelly  abandoned  him  ;  upon  which  he  loft  all  courage, 
diftrufted  his  army,  dreaded  his  parliament,  and  lied, 
even  without  trying  his  fortune.  He  was  taken,  and 
refufed  an  interview  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  lent 
hirn  prifoner  to  Rochefter,  a  town  near  the  fea  cosift ; 
but  as  fuch  a  prifoner  could  not  fail  greatly  to  embar- 
rafs  him,  he  facilitated  his  efcape  into  France. 

The  more  that  this  attempt  againft  a  fovereign,  and 
a  father  in  law,  was  offenftve  to  nature  and  the  law  of^Jj 
nations,  the  more  did  William,  in  other  refpeds  the  declare^ 
friend  of  liberty,  take  care  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  be-  vacant* 
ing  an  ufurper.  The  parliament  was  fummoned,  and 
met  limply  as  a  convention ,  becaufe  the  name  of  parlia¬ 
ment  fuppofes  their  being  convoked  by  the  king.  The  ParlIa- 
commons  declared,  that  “James,  having  attempted  to  mentary 
“  overturn  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  debate§* 
“  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  having 
“  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  by  the  advice  of  Je- 
“  fuits  and  other  pernicious  counfellors,  and  having  lied 
“  out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  his’government ; 

“  the  throne  was  therefore  declared  vacant.”  After 
fome  keen  difputes  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  the  reality 
of  the  national  contract,  on  the  violation  of  that  con¬ 
tract,  and,  laftly,  on  the  throne  being  vacant,  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  commons  was  received  without  amend¬ 
ment.  This  ad  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events 
in  hiftory. 

They  came  next  to  deliberate  whether  a  king  or  a  The 
regent  Ihould  be  appointed  ;  and  upon  this  occafibn  c™™nt0 
the  ambition  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  unmafked.  william 
He  declared  to  fome  of  the  nobility,  that  he  would  no 
longer  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  whether J 
they  fettled  a  regency,  or  afligned  the  crown  to  the 
princefs  Mary,  his  wife,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  James; 
ip  a  word,  if  he  was  only  to  enjoy  a  precarious  dignity, 
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attached  to  the  life  of  another  perfon.  The  parliament 
could  not  draw  back  ;  the  two  daughters  of  the  king 
'  accommodated  matters  with  the  prince;  and  it  was 
enaded,  that  the  crown  fhould  be  poffefled  by  William 
and  Mary  jointly;  that  William  fliould  have  the  foie 
edminiftration  ;  that  the  princefs  Anne  fhould  fucceed 
after  their  death,  and  her  pofterity  after  thofe  of  Mary, 
uni  of  To  this  was  added  a  declaration,  fixing  the  rights  of 
yights.  the  fubjeds,  and  reftraining  the  royal  prerogative  ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  tnoft  eflential  articles. 
The  king  cannot  fufpend  the  laws,  nor  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  He. can  9 
neither  ered  an  ecclefiaftical  nor  any  other  tribunal.  ‘ 
He  cannot  levy  money  which  has  not  been  granted  by 
parliament,  nor  in  any  other  manner,  or /or  a  longer  | 
time,  than  has  been  granted.  He  cannot  raife  or  main¬ 
tain  an  army,  without  the  confent  of  parliament.  The 
fubjeds  have  a  right  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king, 
for  which  they  can  neither  be  imprifoned  nor  profe-cut-  I 
ed.  Proteftant  fubjeds  may  keep  fuch  arms  for  their 
defence  as  are  allowed  by  law.  Eledions  to  be  free,  | 
and  the  language  or  debates  of  parliament  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  only  in  parliament.  ExcefTive  bail  not  to  be  ex- 
aded,  nor  exorbitant  fines  impofed,  nor  too  fevere  pu¬ 
nishments  infiided.  The  juries  on  trials  for  high  trea- 
fon  muft  be  members  of  the  communities  ;  and  to  re¬ 
medy  abufes,  it  is  neceffary  that  parliaments  be  fre^ 
quently  aflemblcd. 

New  oath  To  the  old  oath  of  fupremacy,  a  new  form  was  fub- 
macUprC’  ft’rtuted,  which  declares,  that  No  prince,  prelate ,  ftaie,of 
foreign  fovereign,  hath ,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurif diction, 
power,  fuperiority,  pre-eminence ,  or  authority ,  ecclefiaftical  or 
Jpiritual ,  in  the  kingdom .  This  was  an  eternal  divorce 
from  popery. 

The  reyai  The  Englifb  conftitution  was  fixed  in  this  manner 
SvTaN  by  the  national  affembly  ;  and  probably  the  power  of 
ways  very  the  crown  would  have  been  flill  more  limited,  even  as 
extenfivc.  as  we  fee  ^  was  in  Sweden,  if  they  had 
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not  been  imprefled  with  a  dread  of  William’s  army,  or 
their  deliberations  had  not  been  influenced  by  his  ad- 
drefs.  A  king,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  affemble,  to 
prorogue,  or  diffolve,  the  parliament ;  to  refufe  his  con- 
fent  to  bills,  without  which  they  cannot  have  the  force 
of  laws  ;  the  power  of  nominating  the  members  of  the 
council,  the  great  offices,  and  all  the  chief  employments 
of  the  (late  ;  whofe  revenue  exceeds  three  millions  fter- 
ling,  without  reckoning  the  benefices  of  the  church  ; 
who  of  courfe  has  immenfe  means  of  attaching  to  his 
perfon  men  capable  of  ferving  him  ;  the  right  of  mak¬ 
ing  war  or  peace,  of  adminiftering  juflice,  or  the  general 
government  of  the  kingdom,  without  being  accounta¬ 
ble,  ought  naturally  to  give  umbrage  to  a  people  who 
are  exceffively  jealous  of  liberty. 

But  the  royal  authority  has  a  very  flrong  counterpoife  what  ne* 
in  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  parliament  for  fup~ 
plies;  in  that  fpirrt  of  liberty  which  is  ever  watchful 
over  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  always  ready 
to  cenfure  them  with  freedom  ;  in  the  empire  of  the 
laws,  which  are  infinitely  dear  and  refpedtable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  high  fpirited  people,  who  make  their  happinels 
to  depend  upon  them  ;  in  the  prevailing  opinion,  which 
is  capable  of  fetting  the  whole  date  in  commotion,  if 
the  court  has  the  imprudence  to  thwart  it ;  in  the 
energy  of  that  elevated  character  and  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  which  diftinguifhes  thefe  iflanders  ;  and  laftly, 
in  the  remembrance  of  thofe  revolutions  which  have  fb 
frequently  fhaken  the  throne. 

William,  who  was  more  a  king  in  Holland  than  in  william 
England,  experienced,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  JJalysa^, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  govern  the  Englifh.  At  firft  hisedby  his 
revenue  was  granted  to  him  only  for  a  fliort  and  limited  fubieas* 
time ;  they  determined  the  amount  of  his  hoqfehold 
expenfes,  and  refolved  that  the  remainder  of  the  public 
revenue  fhould  be  fubjedt  to  parliamentary  infpedtion. 

In  one  word,  he  had  reafon  to  repent  of  having  been 
defirous  of  a  crown,  which  to  him  was  only  produdtive 
of  vexation.  We 
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We  fliall  fee  Louis  XIV.  at  war  with  all  Europe, 
and  employing  the  greateft  efforts  to  reflore  James  II, 
who  appeared  no  longer  any  thing  but  an  abje<ft  prince, 
deftitute  both  of  courage  and  prudence,  and  devoted 
totally  to  the  Jefuits  ;  even  France,  the  witnefs  of  his 
debafement,  deeming  him  deferving  of  his  misfortunes. 
While  duke  of  York,  he  appeared  capable  of  governing ; 
but  when  king,  he  feemed  to  have  loft  all  the  merit  of 
the  duke  of  York.  So  much  can  misfortune  deprefs 
the  minds  of  men,  to  whom  power  and  oppofition  com¬ 
municate  vigour !  So  much  does  piety,  calculated  to 
excite  men  to  the  difcharge  of  their  duty,  require  un- 
derftanding  in  the  fuperiour  ranks  of  life,  to  enable 
them  to  diftinguifh  between  real  duties  and  the  mere 
forms  of  devotion ! 
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BOOK  III. 


£From  the  War  of  1688,  to  the  Congrefc  of  Utrecht»  in  1712. 


CHAP.  I. 

League  of  Augjburgk  againft  Louis  XIV.—- He  maintains 
a  fuccefful  IV ar  againji  almofi  all  Europe . 

OF  all  the  enemies  whom  Louis  XIV.  had  drawn  The  fa- 
upon  himfelf,  there  was  not  one  more  to  be  dread-  ™™cse  of 
ed,  from  his  abilities  and  implacable  hatred,  than  the  Orange 
famous  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  at  that  time  defpif*  E^pe 
ed,  upon  too  flight  grounds,  by  the  French,  becaufe  he  againft 
had  not  been  fortunate  in  war.  By  exaggerating  the  °UIS* 
ambition  of  Louis,  reprefenting  him  as  aiming  at  lini- 
verfal  monarchy,  infilling  upon  his  violent  attempts  to 
make  the  conlequences  dreaded,  he  for  a  long  time  add¬ 
ed  fuel  to  that  fire  which  was  foon  to  fet  all  Europe  in 
a  flame.  By  the  league  of  Augfburgh  in  1686,  which  League 
was  confirmed  the  next  year  at  Venice,  he  united  the 
confederates  of  the  lafl  war  to  maintairi  the  treaties  of 
Munfter  and  Nimeguen.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  without 
having  any  communication  with  that  heretical  prince, 
feconded  his  views ;  and  the  mifunderflanding  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  Rome  daily  increafed. 

Louis  was  deflrous  to  procure  the  electorate  of  Co-  F  itl  f 
logne  to  cardinal  Furflenberg,  bifhop  of  Strafburgh.  who  attempt 
was  entirely  devoted  to  his  interefb  ;  and,  notwitbftand- 
ing  that  feverai  of  the  canons  protefled  againft  it,  he  fo  of  France 
far  fucceeded  as  to  get  him  chofen  coadjutor  ;  but  the  co^gnef 
deCtion  was  declared  void  by  Innocent.  A  prince  of 
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Bavaria,  who  was  only  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  al¬ 
ready  bifhop  of  Ratifbon,  being  provided  with  a  difpen-  | 
fation  (for  politics  are  not  fcrupulous  in  attending  to 
the  canons)  was  afterwards  preferred  to  the  tardinal, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  empire.  To  this 
grievances  motive  for.  going  to  war  were  added  two  others :  a  claim  j 
ailed ged  w*as  frui  deftly  fet  up  to  the  real  or  pretended  rights  of 
the  king,  the  dutchefs  of  Orleans,  the  princefs  Palatine,  for  the 
fucceflion  of  her  brother  the  ele&or  Palatine ;  and  the 
empire  had  refufed  to  change  the  truce  of  Ratifbon  into 
He  breaks  a  perpetual  peace.  So  much  was  not  neceflary  to  make 
the  truce.  the  j^ng  take  up  arms ..  who,  being  provoked  at  the 

league  of  Augfburgb,  and  anxious  to  prevent  its  deftgns, 
broke  the  truce,  and  attacked  Germany. 

Leopold  The  emperour  Leopold  found  himfelf  in  a  more  ad- 
Tcu cceff”  vantageous  fituation  than  formerly.  Buda  had  been 
fui  war  a- taken  from  the  Turks  by  aftault  in  1686;  and  being 
Turks?he  defeated  the  following  year  at  Mohaez  by  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  and  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria,  they  loft  Sclavonia. 
Crown  of  The  ftaies  of  Hungary  had  lately  abrogated  the  old  law, 
Hungary  by  which  the  fovereign,  in  cale  of  a  violation  of  the  pn- 
t'aryf1*  vileges  of  the  people,  might  be  depofed,  making  the 
crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  Auftrian  fami¬ 
ly,  and  confented  to  receive  imperial  garrifons.  This 
was  owing  to  the  etnperour’s  having  confirmed  the 
Hungarian  privileges,  and  incorporating  into  that  king¬ 
dom  the  conquefts  gained  from  the  Turks.  Beftdesf 
his  eldeft  fon  Jofeph  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  •  ( 
but,  however,  it  was  necefiary  to  continue  the  war  01^ 
that  fide,  which  made  a  diyerfion  favourable  to  Louis 
168s.  XIV.  While  the  imperialifts  took  Belgrade  and  fuby 
takeTup  dued  Servia,  the  dauphin,  with  an  army  of  an  hundred 
arms.  thoufand  men,  carried  univerfal  difmav  into  the  empire. 
Taking  of  After  a  fiege  of  nineteen  days  the  dauphin  made 
buJgh.1”  himfelf  mafter  of  Philipfburgh  ;  Mentz,  Manheim, 
Spires,  Worms  and  Treves,  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
Palatinate  the  French;  and,  in  1689,  die  Palatinate  was  cruelly 
l&id  wafte  gjvcn  Up  to  the  flames*  More  than  forty  cities,  and 
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.an  infinite  number  of  villages,  were  burnt,  and  all  that 
fine  country  laid  wafte.  What  a  dreadful  monument 
of  what  is  called  the  rights  of  war,  or  rather  the  merGi- 
lefs  feverity  of  Louvois  !  for  it  was  he  that  determined 
the  king  to  iflue  thefe  cruel  orders.  Could  he  think  it 
impoflible  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate  on  fome  occafion 
into  his  own  kingdom  ?  And  if  they  did,  what  reprifafs 
were  not  to  be  expected  ?  Sound  policy  will  always 
refped  the  caufe  of  humanity. 

At  this  time  the  fugitive  James  If.  without  having  Conduft 
fought  for  the  prefervation  of  his  crown,  fought  an  afy- 
lum  in  France,  where  his  life  was  more  like  that  of  a  Fr&nce* 
Jefuit  than  a  monarch.  The  indecent  expreflion  of 
le  Tellier,  archbifhop  of  Reims,  is  a  proof  of  the  fmall 
degree  of  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  : — There  h  * 
Jimpleton  has  given  three  kingdoms  for  a  mafs  !  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  if  he  had  added  the  qualities  of  a  prince  and  a 
hero  to  his  religion,  it  would  have  rendered  him  worthy 
of  admiration.  Louis  difplayed  his  magnificence  in 
favour  of  James,  who  appeared  as  contemptible  as  the 
other  appeared  great. 

A  powerful  French  fquadron  was  fent  to  tranfport  the  Wepaffcs 
dethroned  monarch  into  Ireland,  and  he  was  fpeedily  jand, rc” 
followed  by  frefh  fuccours.  He  found  the  Irifh  inclin-  w,herche 
ed  to  ferve  him,  and  was  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  wrong 
in  Dublin ;  but  the  more  the  Catholics  teftified  their  meafures- 
teal,  the  lefs  did  he  attempt  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  Proteftants.  Londonderry,  an  inconliderable  town,  siege  of 
where  the  Proteftant  religion  prevailed,  where  their  ,mi-  London- 
nifter,  Walker,  gave  his  orders,  and  infpired  the  inha-  deiry* 
bitants  with  enthufiafm,  was  the  firft  rock  upon  which 
he  fplit ;  he  raifed  the  fiege  of  that  place,  after  having 
loft  nine  thoufand  men.  The  next  year  (1690)  Tour-  1690. 
ville,  vice  admiral  of  France,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  off  Di-  mafters 
eppe  j  a  vidory  which  fecured  the  empire  of  the  fea  to  ofthefea* 
France  for  almoft  two  years ;  but  this  advantage  was 
of  no  benefit  to  the  unfortunate  James,  whofe  whole 
conduft  was  nothing  but  a  feries  of  blunders, 
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William  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  James  wanted  td 
rifle  an  engagement ;  the  two  armies,  having  each  about 
forty  thoufand  men,  came  in  fight  of  one  another  on  the 
oppofite  banks  of  the  Boyne.  While  William  was  ex-  1 
amining  the  ground,  a  cannon  ball  grazed  his  fhoulder  3 
and  the  enemy,  believing  he  was  killed,  gave  vent  ta  I 
their  joy  ;  but  having  encouraged  his  army,  by  riding 
along  the  lines,  he  gave  the  order  of  battle  for  the  next 
day.  The  adtion  was  decifive  5  and  he  paffed  the  river* 
expofed  to  the  great  eft  dangers.  The  marefchal  Schom- 
berg,  who  fought  on  his  fide  at  the  head  of  the  French 
refugees,  loft  his  life,  without  that  misfortune  having  the 
confequences  which  might  have  been  apprehended. 
The  Irifh,  who  are  dmoft  always  eafily  defeated  in  their 
ovm  country,  fled  at  the  flrft  onfet ;  only  the  French 
fought  with  courage,  and  retreated  in  good  order. 
James  did  not  even  appear,  though  it  was  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  him  to  fet  an  example  $  and  France 
very  foon  witneffed  his  return,  ftill  lefs  deferving  of  the 
facrifices  (lie  had  made  in  his  favour. 

Ireland  was  entirely  fubdued  by  William’s  generals  in  . 
two  compaigns.  Though  Louis  fent  three  thoufand 
men  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provifions  to  Lime¬ 
rick,  that  important  place  capitulated.  A  general  am- 
nefty  and  liberty  of  confcience,  granted  to  the  Irifh, 
were  the  means  employed  to  attach  them  to  the  new 
government ;  but,  however,  twelve  thoufand  of  them 
took  the  advantage  of  the  permiftion  which  was  granted 
for  them  to  retire,  and  France  became  their  country  y 
but  they  did  not  carry  thither  the  wealth  and  induftry 
which  fhe  had  loft  by  the  emigration  of  the  Proteftants. 

Louis  already  had  England,  Holland,  Spain,  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  almoft  all  Italy,  in  league  with  the  em- 
perour,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  empire  againft  him  j 
but  fuch  were  ftill  the  refources  and  vigour  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  during  this  war,  that  his  arms  continued  to 
have  the  fuperiority.  We  fhall  only  give  a  hafty  fketch 
of  the  moft  memorable  events. 
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In  1689,  Charles  V.  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  the  eledor 
of  Bavaria,  retook  Bonn  and  Mentz.  Thefe  towns, 
.though  badly  fortified,  were  admirably  defended  ;  the 
ftrft  by  the  baron  d’Asfield,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  general  affault ;  the  fecond  by  the  marquis  (after* 
wards  marefchal)  d’Uxelles,  who,  after  having  made 
twenty  one  {allies,  was  obliged  to  yield  for  want  of  pow¬ 
der.  At  his  return  he  was  hilled  in  the  theatre  at  Pa¬ 
ris  :  the  French  were  fo  accuftomed  to  vidory,  they 
judged  from  prejudice. 

That  fame  year  die  prince  of  Waldeck  defeated  the 
marefchal  d’Humieres  at  Valcour  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  he  was  in  his  turn  defeated  at  Fleurus,  in 
1690,  by  the  marefchal  de  Luxemburgh,  who  had  been 
chofen  by  the  king,  though  hated  by  Louvois.  The 
battle  of  Leufes,  in  1691,  where  twenty  eight  fqua- 
drons  defeated  feventy  five ;  the  bloody  battle  of  Steen- 
kirk,  in  1692,  and  of  Nerwinden,  where  William  was 
defeated,  in  1693,  completed  the  glory  of  Luxemburgh, 
the  worthy  pupil  of  the  great  Conde.  In  thefe  laft 
a&ions  fome  young  princes  of  the  blood  charged  the 
enemy  with  heroic  valour,  and  the  fon  of  the  famous 
Turenne  was  killed  in  following  their  example*  The 
Iking  in  perfon  took  Mens  and  Namur ;  which  laft 
William,  though  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  could 
not  relieve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marefchal  Catinat,  a  philofo- 
pher  and  warrior,  who  was  always  the  fame  in  every 
degree  of  fortune,  gained  a  complete  vidory  over  the 
duke  of  Savoy  at  Stafarda,  which  was  followed  by  the 
taking  of  Suza,  Villafranca,  Montealbano,  Nice,  Mont- 
melian,  &c.  in  1691.  Being  obliged  to  remain  upon 
the  defenfive,  becaufe  fome  of  his  troops  were  recalled, 
yet  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  duke  at  Marfeilles,  as 
foon  as  he  had  fufficient  force  to  engage  him  without 
being  guilty  of  an  ad  of  imprudence  (1693).  The 
French  then  retaliated  upon  Piedmont,  the  ravages 
iwhich  that  prince  had  committed  in  Dauohinv. 
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A  French  army  under  the  marefchal  de  Lorges  was 
like  wife  fuccefsful  in  Germany,  where  the  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  lefs  fpirii  :  but  the  marefchal  de  NoailfeS 
had  much  greater  in  Catalonia,  where  he  took  Roles  in 
1603,  Palamos,  G.iroaa,  &<?•  m  after 

trained  a  battie  on  the  banks  o£  the  Icr.  1  ne  king  or 
Spain,  being  deftitute  of  money  to  pay  his  army,  was 
obliged  to  retrench  the  third  of  the  appointments  or  bia, 
officers,  even  the  military;  to  fell  the  vice  royalties  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  to  borrow  at  the  rate  of  ffiteen 
ur.  cent.  Both,  his  finances  and  credit  were  ruinea,  and 
Spain  for,  a  long  time  had  exhaufted  the  New  ■Yorld  of 
its  gold  for  the  advantage  of  other  nations.  This  mo¬ 
narchy  refembled  a  great  coloffus  tumbling  into  euft. 

But  France  by  her  victories  gained  only  glory,  and 
ruined  herfelf  by  empty  triumphs, ;  of  which  Louis  was 
certainly  fenfible,  fince,  in  1694,  he  made  an  offer  of- 
peace  and  the  reftitution  of  his  conqucfts.  Whether  it 
proceeded  from  diftruft,  ambition,  or  hatred,  the  enemy 
refufed  at  that  time  what  they  accepted  in  1697  at, 
Rvfwick.  Louvois  and  Luxemburgh  were  both  dead  j; 
Ioffes  difficult  to  be  repaired,  elpecially  as  the  war  wa% 
not  terminated.  The  firft,  though  too  fevere,  and  a 
friend  to  violent  meafores,  yet  excelled  in  a  numbe.-ot 
the  duties  of  a  minifter :  the  ficond  notwithftanmng 
the  envy  with  which  he  was  perfecuted,  glorioufly  fuf-- 
plied  the  lofs  of  the  great  Conde  and  Turenne. 
r  William  111.  who  had  been  often  defeated,  a«4- 
therefore  was  but  too  little  efteemed  in  France,  though 
he  could  moft  wonderfully  recover  a  lots  m  the  ne.c., 
clearlv  (hewed  that  fuccefs  in  war  does  not  always  prove, 
the  abilities  of  a  general.  The  taking  ot  Namur  by. 
I  ouis  XIV.  in  the  prefence  of  an  army  of  iourfeore. 
thoufand  men  commanded  by  king  William,  was  look-, 
ed  upon  as  a  prodigy  ;  and  this  laft  was  .expofed  t&ndt- 
cule,  becaufe  he  could  not  favc  the  place  ;  yet  he  retook 
it.  notwithftanding  the  greateft  obftructions.  ^  1  he, 
marefchal  de  Boufilers,  equaally  eminent  as  a  gooo  cm- 
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?<en  a nd  excellent  general,  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
place  with  feven  regiments,  and  the  garrifon  Was  already 
numerous*  the  niarefchal  de  Villeroi  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mehaigne,  with  an  army  of  fourfcore  thou  fund 
men,  but  Villeroi  did  nothing*  and  though  the  liege 
was  long  and  warm,  William  at  lad:  triumphed*  The 
parliament  of  England  had  vexed  the  king,  yet  they 
lavifhed  imnienfe  lums  from  hatred  to  France,  and 
granted  four  millions  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fieri ing  for  the  fupport  of  this  campaign.  The  fupplies 
during  this  reign  were  enormous,  and  the  war  could  not 
be  maintained  but  by  exhauiting  the  kingdom. 

After  the  famous  battle  of  la  Hogue,  fought  in  1692,  Battle  of 
the  hopes  of  James  were  almoft  entirely  annihilated.  !a 
Two  powerful  French  fquadrons  were  to  have  joined  in  l&*** 
to  make  a  defcent  upon  England  ;  but  their  junftion 
was  prevented  by  a  contrary  wind*  Tourville,  with 
only  forty  four  Slips,  was  attacked  by  near  an  hundred 
of  the  enemy  ;  yet  he  fu flamed  an  aid  fan  of  ten  hours 
before  he  yielded.  The  French,  being  purfued  two  Lots  of 
days,  loft  fourteen  large  fhips,  and  the  empire  of  the  fe a,  Fran**4 
Is  Tm-vUk  fafo  t  faid  the  king,  on  hearing  of  the  en* 
gage  men!  ;  as  for  the  /hips,  zve  jhdil  eqfiiy  find  more ;  but 
it  is  not  mj'y  to  find  fuck  an  officer.  It  was  one  of  the 
beh  qualities  of  Louis,  to  honour  merit,  and  animate 
the  zeal  of  his  fervants. 

Dieppe,  Havre,  St.  Male,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  were  Bombard* 
bombarded  by  the  Engiifli*  What  had  the  French  ments* 
?,ot  bydn  venting  bombketches  ?  Their  infernal  machine,  infernal 
full  more  dreadful  if  it  had  fucceeded,  happily  mifearri-  nlachin®* 
ted.  Though  at  a  great  diflance,  by  its  explofion  all 
the  windows  of  St.  Malo  were  broken,  a  number  of  ' 
roofs  thrown  down,  and  the  earth  fliaken  to  the  dih. 
tance  of  three  leagues.  France  revenged  herfelf  for 
jLefe  bombardments  upon  BrufTels,  which  belonged  to 
Spam  •  fo  that,  even  in  that  polite  age,  war  was  ftil!  ac¬ 
companied  with  cruelties. 
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It  even  reached  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;  for 
wherever  the  Europeans  carried  their  admirable  indus¬ 
try  their  deftrudtive  animofities  were  likewi.e  to  be 
found.  The  Dutch  took  Pondicherry  from  France, 
the  Englifh  ravaged  St.  Domingo,  and  the  French  laid 
wafte  Jamaica.  Pointis,  who  commanded  a  iquadron, 
and  joined  the  buccaneers,  furprifed  Carthagena,  where 
the  Spaniards  fuftained  a  lofs  of  twenty  millions  of  .lyres. 
Dueuai  Trouin  and  John  Bart,  two  captains  of  priva¬ 
teers  defending  of  the  higheft  military  honours,  deftroyed 
the  commerce  of  thofe  enemies  who  ruined  that  ot 

France.  , 

A  remarkable  divifion  ftarted  up  m  the  empire  on 

the  creation  of  a  ninth  electorate,  in  the  year  1692,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburgh  Hanover. 
The  emperour  had  given  him  the  mveftiture  ;  but  the 
princes  protefted,  and  even  entered  into  a  league  at 
Ratifbon.  If  Leopold  had  not  fufpended  the  effects  ot 
the  inveftiture  in  1693,  a  great  part  of  Germany  would 
probably  have  turned  their  arms  againfl:  him,  mltead  ot 
fighting  againfl;  France.  This  ninth  electorate  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  a  fubjeft  of  difturbance  till  the  reign  of  the 
emperour  Jofeph,  when,  in  the  year  1708,  the  Bates 
crave  their  confent.  We  need  not  be  furprifed  at  the 
war  going  on  but  flowly  on  that  fide ;  the  erman|. 
were  very  inadtive,  and  Louis  carried  his  greater! 

ilrength  into  another  quarter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

m 

Peace  of  Ryfivick  necejary  to  Louis  XIV.  though  a  Con¬ 
queror.-— Peace  of  Carlowitz ,  the  Terms  of  which  zvere 
dictated  to  the  Turks. 

THIS  war,  which  was  begun  without  necefiity,  war 
and  originated  in  the  hatred  Louis  XIV.  had  ™^nnecd 
drawn  upon  himfelf  by  the  terrour  he  excited,  and  though 
which  he  might  have  avoided,  had  he  been  fatisfied  vidlorious‘ 
with  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  was  lets  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  his  own  difpofition,  than  to  the  defpotic  tem¬ 
per  and  violent  counfels  of  his  minifter  Louvois ;  but 
though  crowned  with  vidory,  occafioned  infinite  mif- 
chief  to  the  kingdom,  and  oppreffions  to  the  people. 

It  was  only  fupported  by  taxes  and  expedients  ruinous 
to  the  nation  ;  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  enemy  made  obftina* 
them  decline  a  peace  for  which  they  ought  earneftly  tocy°fthe 
have  wifhed.  It  became  necefTary  to  detach  fome  0f encmy* 
the  members  from  the  confederacy,  and  to  divide  thofe, 
who,  while  united,  continued  inflexible  ;  and  at  length 
the  pliant,  ambitious  policy  of  Vidor  Amadeus,  duke 
of  Savoy,  yielded  to  the  views  and  intereft  of  the  court 
of  France. 

He  was  gained  by  granting  to  him  whatever  he  could  1696. 
defire  ;  the  reftitution  of  his  dominions,  Pignerol,  g^jnsW 
(though  rafed  to  the  ground)  the  honours  of  fovereign-  duke  of 
!ty,  four  millions  of  money,  and  the  marriage  of  his  Savo'  * 
daughter  with  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy^  fon  of  the 
dauphin.  This  treaty  was  concluded  by  Catinat,  to  innocent 
which  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli)  who  was  as  favourable  tributes'1* 
to  France  as  his  predeceffor  had  been  averfe  from  it,  to  it. 

|uot  a  little  contributed,  by  determining  the  duke  of 
iSavoy.  What  the  pope  had  chiefly  at  heart  was  the 

tranquillity 
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traquillity  of  Italy,  and  lie  wifhed  that  it  would  remain 
pputer  ;  but  the  allies  having  refufed  to  content,  /ictor 
Amadeus  joi  ued  Louis  XIV. 

t697.  The  grand  alliance  was  the  more  difconcerted  by  his, 
Kegotia-  defedion,  as  Louis  Sill  had  four  armies  on  foot  ;  and 
ueaty^f  the  duke  of  Vendome  took  Barcelona,  after  having  d<s 
^yfwick.  feated  the  Spaniards.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on 
at  Ryfwick,  near  the  Hague,  under  the  mediation  oft 
Sweden  ;  that  of  the  pope,  which  had  been  formerly  re¬ 
fufed  for  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  was  again  rejedled, 
and  the  court  of  Rome  was  defined  to  lofe  all  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Four  treaties,  which  were' 
concluded* towards  the  end  of  the  year  16975  fecured 
the  general  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  feemed  to  be. 
humiliating  to  Louis,  though  proposed  by  him  after 
gaining  battles  and  making  conquefts. 

France  That  prince  reftored  to  Spain  all  that  fhe  had  loft  by 
cancel  the  war,  Luxemburgh,  Mons,  Aeth,  Courtrai,  Barcelq*  ■ 
lions,  as  na>  wfth  all  that  the  chambers  of  Metz  and  Brn 
t>eenCde!d  fuck  had  reunited  to  the  royal  domain.  This  was  the 
£p|e  produce  of  thefe  violent  reunions  !  He  acknow¬ 
ledged  William  as  king  of  England,  who  was  his  per? 
fcnal  enemy,  and  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  perfidious 
ufurper,  whole  ambition  had  kindled  io  fatal  a  flame,, 
With  regard  to  Holland,  he  adhered  to  the  terms 
agreed  on  at  Munfter  and  Nimeguen.  To  the  empire 
he.  reftored  Kehl  and  Fhilipfburgh,  and  to  the  emperour 
Fri  burgh  and  Brifack  :  he  confented  to  rale  the  for £1  ft* 
cations,  which  had  been  erefted  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
abandoned  the  reunions  which  bad  been  made  out  of 
Alfa.ce.  y  but  infifted,  that  in  thofe  places  which  had 
been  reunited  to  the  domain  of  the  crown,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  fbould  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
thme  footing  in  which  it  was  at  that  time;  but  the 
Protefibnts  with,  difficulty  confented. 

Leopold  Laft  of  cdiv  he  reftored  Leopold,  duke  of  Lorrainp 
auke  of  of  Charles  V.  but  noc  before  his  towns  were 

a°gre!u  ^ifeantleriv  Though  Leopold,  if  coalitkred  only  as  to 

prince.  thq 
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the  extent  of  his  pewdr,  is  but  a  little  prinde,  yet  When 
regarded  with  the  eyes  of  wifdom  and  humanity,  he  h 
great.  Solely  employed  in  effecting  the  happinefs  of 
his  fubjedis,  he  made  then5*  forget  the  miferies  of  waf? 
and  thofe  which  had  been  brought  upon  them  by  the 
abfetfee  of  their  fovereign  ;  he  procured  them  abun¬ 
dance  y  he  introduced  arts,  learning,  with  all  the  blefF* 
ings  of  nature  and  of  an  agreeable  and  peaceful  fociety, 
During  feven  hundred  years  of  glory  and  fovereignty, 
iiis  i'Huftrious  family  had  not  produced  one  prince  fb 
deferving  of  praife,  The  following  admirable  expref* 
lion.  Which  has  been  quoted— 7  would  rtfign  my  trvtbk 
iomoYrow,  if  I  could  do  Hm  mofe  good-+ was  the  language  of 
his  fent  invents  j  fent intents  with  which  all  who  are  in- 


Yelled  with  power  ought  to  be  infpired. 

The  peace  of  Ryfwick,  compared  With  that  of  Mime-  Louis 
guen,  where  Louis  dictated,  excited  the  murmurs  of  a 
people  elated  with  fo  many  victories,  who  were  provok-  peace 
ed  at  feeing  the  fruits  of  their  triumphs  facrificed  to 
the  conquered.  Some  people  greatly  extolled  the  king’s 
moderation  ;  while  others  falfeiy  imagined,  that  by  his 
policy  he  hoped  to  pave  the  way  for  fuccecding  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  ;  but  it  is  now  known,  that,  having 
waked  from  the  dreams  of  pride,  he  yielded  to  tire  real 
heceffities  of  his  fubjedls  and  of  the  kingdom. 

Ever  fince  he  had  adopted  the  fatal  cuflom  of  keep-  Snor¬ 
ing  up  armies,  much  more  numerous  than  formerly,  ^e°nuf*scjj 
the  expen fes  of  the  war  had  been  enormous.  '  And  the  war. 
What  was  gained  by  this  cuflom,  but  to  ruin  himfeif> 
while  he  forced  the  enegiy  to  ruin  therhfelves,  by  oblig¬ 
ing  them  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  troops  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  thofe  of  France  ?  The  five  firfl  campaigns 
had  cofl  more  than  two  hundred  millions  extraordinary ;  mentag* 
fo  that  the  finances  funk  into  the  former  confufion.  therevc- 
For  fear  of  exciting  a  general  difeontent,  by  increasing  nue’ 
the  taxes,  with  which  the  people  were  already  oppreifed* 
recouffe  was  had  to  loans,  to  the  erecting  of  new  offices., 

<ancj  thbft  temporary  expedients  which  infallibly  pro¬ 
duce 
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duce  a  Jailing  evil,  by  increafipg  the  public  debt.  The 
value  of  the  filver  mark  in  coin  had  been  increafed 
three  livres  in  1689  ;  which  operation  did  a  conlidera- 
ble  injury  to  commerce;  and  while  the  kingdom  was 
impoverifhed,  the  royal  revenue  fenfibly  diminiflied. 
In  1695,  the  capitation,  a  new  tax,  was  eftablilhed  ; 
and  though  they  thereby  raifed  twenty  one  millions, 
yet  the  revenue  of  this  year  did  not  exceed  the  former 
more  than  ten  millions.  It  is  then  evident  that  war, 
though  accompanied  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs,  expofed 
France  to  the  utmoft  mifery.  Such  is  the  effedl  of  ha-^ 
bit,  efpecially  in  princes,  that  they  reject  the  leffons  of 
experience  ;  and  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
prevent  Louis  from  fquaqdering  millions  on  new  build¬ 
ings. 

John  Sobiefki  dying  in  1696,  the  throne  of  Poland 
became  vacant  during  the  negotiations  of  Ryfwick. 
The  abbe  (fince  cardinal)  de  Polignack,  famous  for  his 
Anti  Lucretius,  was  at  that  time  ambaffadour  in  Po¬ 
land,  and  fucceeded  fo  as  to  make  the  election  fall  up¬ 
on  the  prince  of  Conti,  vvhofe  valour  had  been  fignaliz- 
ed  at  the  baftleg  of  Steenkirk  and  Nerwinden.  In  two 
hours  after,  another  party  proclaimed  Frederick  Au- 
guftus,  eledtor  of  Saxony,  vffio  had  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  polleHed  of  money. 
Louis  XIV.  certainly  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  carry  the 
war  into  that  country,  and  gave  the  prince  of  Conti 
fuch  flender  affiftance,  that  he  was  not  able  even  to 
penetrate  info  Dantzick.  The  Poles  united  in  favour  of 
the  German  prince,  who  paid  dear  for  their  crown. 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  which  was  concluded  with 
the  Turks  in  1699,  is  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  both 
for  its  humbling  the  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  name,  and 
refloring  general  tranquillity  to  Europe.  From  the  fiege 
pf  Vienna,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  and 
particularly  the  Venetians,  the  emperour  Leopold  jiad 
maintained  a  conftant  fuperiority  over  the  Turks. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  was  afterwards  fo  fprmida- 
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ble  to  France,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Zanta  in  Battle  of 
169 5,  where  they  loft  more  than  twenty  thoufand  men.  Zama‘ 
Their  army  was  commanded  by  the  fultan  MuftaphalL 
w'ho  was  depofed  fome  time  after  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  ^ar^of 
which  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  witz. 
his  people.  .  . 

By  this  treaty  the  porte  yielded  Tranfyl  vania  to  the  Tranfyi- 
emperour,  which  was  a  principality  always  acknowledg-  ySded  t» 
ed  independent,  though  under  the  protection  of  the  Auftria. 
Turk.  According  to  the  abbe  Mably,  it  therefore 
could  neither  be  given  nor  acquired  in  that  manner. 

“  But  fince  that  time  (as  he  obferves)  the  court  of  Vi- 
“  enna  has  acquired  the  nloft  lawful  title  to  Tranfyl  va- 
“  nia  ;  this  province  loves  the  government  under  which 
“  it  lives,  and  has  given  to  its  matters  unequivocal  proofs 
“  of  its  fentiments.”  (Droit  'public  de  F  Europe.)  The 
boundaries  of  both  powers  were  determined  ;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  neither  fhall  grant  an  afylum  to  the 
xlifcontented  fubje&s  of  the  other ;  which  excludes  the 
Hungarians  from  a  place  of  refuge,  in  cafe  of  rebellion. 

It  was  likewife  fettled,  that  thole  people  of  Hungary 
or  Tranfyl  vania  who  had  quitted  their  country  during 
the  late  war,  fhould  be  debarred  from  returning. 

With  regard  to  Poland,  the  Turk  reftored  Kaminieck,  Cexiions 
and  gave  up  all  pretenfions  to  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  ;  Poland* 
and  the  Niefter,  which  feparates  Moldavia  from  Podo¬ 
lia,  was  made  the  boundary  between  their  territories. 

He  yielded  all  the  Morea  (Peloponncfus)  and  fome  the  Mo- 
Hands  to  Venice.  Venice  has  fince  loft  the  Morea  by  ^  . 
the  peace  of  Paftarowitz,  in  1718,  where  the  court  of 
Vienna  gained  the  Bifnnat  of  Tamefwaer  and  a  part  of 
Walachia. 


The  czar  Peter  only  concluded,  a  truce  of  two  years  Az°p’1 
at  Carlowitz ;  however,  he  got  potteftion  ot  Azoph  peter. 
upon  the  Palus  Meotls  ;  an  important  place,  which 
plight  procure  him  the  command. of  the  Black  Sea. 

That  prince  and  his  rival  Charles  XII.  began  a  war  in 
} 700,  that  continued  eighteen  years,  to  which  we  mutt 
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iii reel  our  attention ;  but  the  details  I  am  to  give  of 
the  tranfa&ions  of  theft  two  extraordinary  men,  would 
in  this  place  break  the  chain  of  our  ideas,  by  making 
us  loft  fight  of  the  affairs  of  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  I 
fh&Il  therefore  defer  them  to  a  more  convenient'  oppor-  ; 
t  unity. 


cn  At.  ni.  j 

Partition  Treaty  for  the  SuccefftoH  of  SpstiH.—Litfl  Will 
and  Death  of  Charles  IT. — He  is  [u'cceeded  by  Philip  V. 
and  the  War  breaks  out  in  Italy. 

The  fuc-  rip  H  E  fuccefiion  to  the  king  of  Spain, .  Charles  If. 
sef'm  a°f  A  a  Ptince  equally  weak  in  body  and  mind,  oh  the 
JeaToh-  point  of  dying  without  children,  was  a  great  fubjeS:  of 
"political  difquiet  and  political  intrigue.  According  to  the  rights 
attention.  of  cohfanguinity,  none  but  the  Imperial  or  French  fa* 
niilies  could  have  any  title.  It  was  entirely  ittcenfifteht 
with  the  fyfterh  of  a  balance  of  power,  to  permit  the 
excefhve  growth  of  a  potentate  who  might  unite  fo  ma¬ 
ny  ftates  in  the  fame  perfon,  already  in  poffeilion  of 
other  crowns  :  but  how  was  it  poflible  to  prevent  the 
dorms  and  wars  Which  were  forefeen  ? 

‘ Mdan*  The  fituation  of  the  unhappy  Charles,  according  to 
choiy  the  idea  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  was  like  that  of  a  rich  old 
ol  ciines  man  dying  without  children.  “  His  wife,  his  relations, 
n.  4£  the  priefts  and  notaries,  whoft  bufinefs  it  is  to  receive 
“  the  laft  will  of  dying  perfons,  befet  him  on  all  tides  to 
“  wreft  from  him  a  word  in  their  favour.  Some  of  the 
u  heirs  agree  to  lhare  the  fpoils,  while  others  prepare  to 
“  difpute  them.”  An  anecdote  which  has  not  been 
imriguesS  taken  notice  of  by  this  historian,  but  is  to  be  found  in 
•employed  tpe  memoirs  cf  the  marquis  de  Sajnt  Philip,  ferves  beE 

afwadaat  ter  to  fnew  the  melancholy  fituation  of  that  dying  king. 

To 
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To  remove  fome  people  from  about  his  perfon  who  had 
gained  his  confidence,  he  was  perfuaded  thM  he  had  sli^; 
been  bewitched,  and  from  thence  his  diforders  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  proceeded  ;  and  that  he  would  find  his  cure  in 
the  exorcifins  of  the  church.  His  confeflor,  father 
Dias,  a  Dominican,  was  the  life  of  this  intrigue,  and 
was  feconded  by  cardinal  Portocarrero  and  the  grand 
ir.quifitot.  Having  got  the  attendant  over  Charles, 
they  caufed  him  to  be  exorcifed,  and  the  dreadful  cere¬ 
mony  weakened  his  head  (till  more.  The  confefibr  was 
difgraced,  but  Portocarrero  became  minifies  In  this 
manner  were  the  affairs  of  Spain  conducted. 

In  the  mean  time,  king  William  of  England,  who  Firft  par- 
was  always  attentive  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, tition 

J  l  i  *  treaty* 

had  conceived  or  adopted  a  ftrange  project  for  main¬ 
taining  that  equilibrium  of  which  he  was  fo  jealous ; 
and  a  partition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  even  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  king,  was  the  means  to  he  em¬ 
ployed.  Louis  XIV.  concluded  a  treaty  with  England 
and  Holland  in  1698,  by  which  Spain,  and  all  her  pof- 
fefiions  in  America,  were  to  be  fecured  to  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria,  who  was  then  an  infant ;  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  Pi¬ 
nal,  and  fome  other  cities,  to  the  dauphin  ;  and  the 
jdutchy  of  Milan  to  the  archduke  Charles,  fecond  fon  of 
the  emperour.  Louis  renounced  the  fucceffion,  but 
acquired  confiderable  dominions. 

A  treaty  fo  oppofite  to  the  rights  6-f  the  king,  and  Charles, 
the  natural  order  of  things,  provoked  the  court  of  Ma~  Evoked 
drid?  and  not  without  reafon.  It  was  chiefly  afraid  of  makes  his 
having  the  monarchy  difmembered  ;  and  the  king,  not  wU‘ 
daring  to  appoint  a  prince  of  his  own  family  to  be  his 
heir,  made  a  will  in  favour  of  his  grand  nephew,  the 
young  prince  of  Bavaria,  who  died  afmoft  immediately 
after  at  Bruffels  $  upon  which  the  difquiets  and  intrigues 
were  renewed,  and  a  new  treaty  of  partition  was  the 
eonfequence. 
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By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  between  the 
fame  powers  as  the  former,  Spain  and  the  Weft  Indies,, 
which  were  formerly  affigned  to  the  Bavarian  prince, 
were  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  Mi- 
lanefe  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Lorrain  to  be  added 
to  the  fliare  of  the  dauphin  :  fo  that  the  fucceffion  of  a 
living  monarch  was  difpofed  of  for  the  fecond  time. 
WJiy  was  not  fuch  an  important  bufinefs,  upon  which 
the  folidity  of  the  peace  depended,  fettled  at  Ryfvvick  ? 
Probably,  even  at  that  time,  they  perceived  fome  al- 
moft  unfurmountable  difficulties ;  or,  from  their  impa¬ 
tience  to  get  the  peace  concluded*  negleded  the  future 
for  the  fake  of  the  prefent ;  a  fault  very  common,  even 
among  politicians. 

If  the  emperour  would  have  confented  to  this  treaty, 
his  fon  would  have  been  king  of  Spain  ;  but  he  refufed 
it,  in  hopes  of  the  whole  fucceffion,  and  loft  all  by  that 
refufal.  The  truth  was,  Charles,  being  exceffively  irri¬ 
tated  at  this  new  partition,  made  choice  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  }  but  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  could  not  be 
too  felicitous  to  pleafe  him,  gave  him  numberlefs  caufes 
of  difguft.  He  demanded  ten  tboufand  men,  but  they 
were  refufed  by  the  emperour :  the  archduke  fpoke  of 
the  Spaniards  in  reproachful  terms,  and  thefe  expreflions 
were  carreid  thither  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  marquis 
d’Harcourt,  the  French  ambaftadour  at  Madrid,  made 
himfelf  beloved,  difpelled  the  prejudices  they  entertained 
againft  the  French,  and  concluded  matters  fo  fkilfully, 
that  the  idea  of  having  a  king  of  that  nation  no  longer 
terrified  its  rival. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  weak  Charles  accommodated 
matters  with  Leopold,  who  had  recalled  his  ambaffa- 
dour ;  upon  which  Louis  recalled  the  marquis  d’Har- 
court,  fent  fome  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
and  every  thing  appeared  as  if  they  were  upon  the  eve 
of  a  war.  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  with  the  council  of 
ftate,  was  of  opinion  that  the  family  of  France  fhauld 
be  preferred  to  that  of  Auftria.  Both  lawyers  and  di¬ 
vines, 
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vines,  confulted  upon  this  important  affair,  concurred 
in  thinking  that  nothing  was  more  juft.  Even  pope 
Innocent  XII.  was  confulted ;  and  he  anfwered,  that 
the  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  good  of  Chriftendom,  dic¬ 
tated  to  him  to  take  that  meafure.  The  dying  mo-  Laft  will 
narch  then  made  his  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  mo-  of  Charles 
narchy  to  the  duke  d’ Anjou,  the  dauphin’s  fecondfon  ;  n* 
and,  failing  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  of 
France,  to  the  archduke  Charles,  youngeft  fon  of  the 
emperour ;  but  upon  condition,  that  the  empire  and 
Spain  muft  never  be  united  under  the  fame  fovereign  : 
and,  laftly,  failing  thefe  princes,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

Charles  died  fome  months  after,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
nine. 

It  is  certain  that  France  had  the  right  of  confan-  The 
guinity.  Louis  XIV.  who  was  related  in  the  fame  de-  cKs  ot 
gree  with  Leopold,  was  the  fon  of  the  elder,  and  the  the  family 
dauphin  was  grandfon  of  Philip  IV.  from  whom  the  ot  Fr,ince* 
children  of  Leopold  were  not  defcended.  It  is  likewife 
certain,  that  the  renunciation  of  Maria  Therefa,  the 
wife  of  Louis  XIV.  was  principally  intended  to  prevent 
the  two  crowns  from  being  united  under  one  fovereign, 
and  loft  its  effedl  when  the  union  was  obviated  by  the 
will  of  Charles.  As  alfo,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  Spain  fhould  have  had  fome  weight,  though  it  has 
been  fo  little  regarded.  And,  laft  of  all,  it  is  abfolutely 
Life,  that  Harcourt  had  dictated  the  will,  fince  he  had 
been  fix  months  gone  from  Spain,  and  all  appearances 
were  fo  oppofite  at  the  time  of  his  departure. 

That  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  a  family  which  Events 
had  waged  almoft  continual  war  with  France  for  two  wer 
hundred  years,  (hould  caufe  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  have 
I  defcend  to  the  Bourbons ;  that  fo  great  an  event  fhould  ^°pu0g^ 
be  the  effect  of  trifling  caufes,  peevifhnefs,  domeftic  bie. 
broils,  and  court  intrigues  ;  that  the  laft  will  of 
Charles  II.  almoft  a  mere  cypher  during  his  life,  fhould 
produce  this  effect,  notwithftanding  numberlefs  ob- 
ftrudtions,  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which 
(hews  the  uncertainty  of  ail  political  fyftems 
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It  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute,  whether  Louis  XJ  V. 
fhould  have  adhered  to  the  laft  partition  treaty,  or  ac* 
eepted  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain.  By  the  firft,  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  Lorrain,  &c,  were  added  to 
his  dominions,  and  he  might  reckon  upon  the  aftiftancs 
of  England  and  Holland  againft  the  emperour.  By  the 
fecond,  he  expofed  himfelf  to  a  general  war  for  the 
eftabli  (lament  of  his  grand fon.  '  He  affembled  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  council,  where  the  queftion  was  debated  ; 
his  difpofition  prompted  him  to  fplencjid  enterprifes, 
and  he  accepted  the  laft  will  of  Charles. 

The  abbe  Mably  maintains,  that  he  ehofe  the  word, 
though  the  Spaniards  had  called  in  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
though  they  would  not  have  admitted  of  a  partition* 
and  though  the  regency  had  given  orders,  if  France  did 
not  accept  the  whole,  to  make  an  offer  of  the  fucceffion;  > 
to  the  archduke.  The  marquis  dc  Torci,  an  able  ne^ 
gofciator  and  fecretary  of  (late,  in  his  memoirs  maintains 
a  contrary  opinion.  There  are  ftrong  probabilities  on 
both  Tides,  which  leave  the  judgment  in  fufpenfe ;  and, 
whether  he  accepted  the  will  or  adhered  to  the  treaty, 
war  was  inevitable.  It  mull'  be  allowed,  that  England 
and  Holland  would  never  have  proved  faithful  allies  of 
France.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  very  probable  that 
they  loon  would  have  been  enemies  ?  Would  they  not 
have  taken  the  fir.fi:  opportunity  of  breaking  the  parti¬ 
tion  treaty,  which  made  them  murmur  again  ft  William  ? 
becaufe  France,  in  fa£f,  thereby  gained  too  great  an  in- 
creafe  of  power  ;  too  great,  according  to  the  com  men 
idea  of  politics  ^  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  aequifltion  of  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  mult  certainly  have  weakened  the 
French  monarchy.  Laft  of  all,  whatever  way  he  deter¬ 
mined,  the  m.oft  violent  oppofition  was  to  be  expected  > 
and  if  the  king  expofed  himfelf  to.  the  greateft  dangers, 
he  at  leaft  embraced  a  juft  caufe. 

Such  was  the  aftonifhment  of  Europe  at  fight  of  a 
prince  of  the  family  of  Rourboo  inheriting  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Spain,  that,  except,  the  emperour,  ail  the  powers 

remained 
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remained  for  fome  time  in  perfect  tranquillity.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.  let  out  to 
take  poOciTion  of  the  crown  ;  and  his  grandfather  at 
parting  from  him  faid—  There  are  no  more  Pyrenees. 

He  was  acknowledged  by  the  pope,  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

Venice,  the  northern  potentates,  even  Portugal,  England 
and  Holland.  The  eledlor  of  Bavaria,  governour  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  his  brother  the  ele&or  of  Co-. 
logne,  were  to  be  depended  on  ;  and  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
to  whom  Philip  V.  became  fon  in  Law,  as  was  already 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
friend.  The  duke  of  Mantua  received  a  French  gar- 
rifon,  and  Louis  tailed  the  moft  flattering  fatlsfaclion ; 
but,  always  prefuming  upon  his  power,  he  did  not  as 
yet'  fufficiently  know  the  dreadful  blows  prepared 
againfl  him  by  fortune. 

The  emperour  Leopold  alledgcd,  in  eppofition  to  the  111  found-, 
will  of  Charles.  II.  feme  agreements  entered  into  between  t®|*ira*- 
Charles,  V.  and  his  brother  the  emperour  Ferdinand  I.  emperour. 
to  fecure  a,  reciprocal  fu.cceffion  to  the  two  branches  of 
the  Auftrian  family  ;  a,nd  likewife  that  the  will  of  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  fubftituted  the  children  of  Leopold  to  Charles ; 
aa  if  the  agreements  of  a  family,  or  the  arbitrary  will  of 
a  prince,  could  annihilate  the  laws  of  a  kingdom.  By 
the  laws  of  Spain,  the  females  were  entitled  to  fucceed 
before  collateral  males ;  and  befides,  Charles  II.  had 
undoubtedly  the  fame  right  to  bequeath  as  Philip  IV. 
and  his.  will  was  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Did  not  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  Spain  confirm 
it  inviolably  ? 

As  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  Italy  might  be  confi-  League 
dered  in,  a  different  light,  England  and  Holland  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  emperour,  to  feparate  them  Italy, 
from  the  principal  inheritance.  The  views  of  the  allies 
extended  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms. 

The  war  was  begun  in  Italy  before  thefe  maritime  xyoi. 
powers  declared  the mfelv.es ;  and  prince  Eugene  com-  jy“"ec®e 
tuanded  the  imperial  army,  confiding  of  thirty  thoufand  in  Italy, 
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men.  Though  Venice  was  neuter,  he  penetrated  through 
the  diftridt  of  Trent.  Catinat,  reftrained  by  orders  from 
court,  and  badly  obeyed  by  fome  general  officers,  did 
not  obftr'udt  him  on  his  paffiage,  but  retreated  before  the 
enemy  till  he  got  on  the  other  fide  the  Oglio,  and  the 
Milanefe  was  expofed  to  danger.  Marefchal  de^Vilk- 
roi  was  fent  to  replace  Catinat ;  this  was  a  courtier,  in- 
fteacl  of  a  general.  Viileroi,  by  his  infolence,  difgufted 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  perhaps  already  inclined  to  betray 
France,  and  imprudently  attacked  prince  Eugene  at 
Chiari ;  where  he  was  defeated,  notwithftanding  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  duke,  who  expofed  himfelf  to  every  danger, 
as  did  Catinat  likewife,  who  fought  his  death  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  which  he  forefaw  the  confequences.  They  were 
fo  fatal,  that  this  firft  campaign  prognofticated  an  un¬ 
fortunate  iffue  of  the  war.  _  \ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  thofe  evils  'which  prince* 
Eugene  was  to  bring  upon  France,  his  native  country. 
He  was  fon  of  the  count  de  Soiffions  (of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy)  governour  of  Champagne,  and  of  madame*  Mam 
cini,  one  of  cardinal  Mazarin’s  nieces.  Being  flighted 
at  court  in  his  youth,  he  went  to  ferve  the  emperour  - 
again (l  the  Turks,  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  France.  < 
The  king  feemed  at  that  time  to  treat  him  with  dif-. 
dain,  and  the  courtiers  fpoke  of  him  with  the  utmoft 
‘  contempt.  How  ill  founded  and  dangerous  are  hafty 
judgments,  efpecially  in  courts  \  Eugene  has  (hewn 
himfelf  one  of  the  greatefl  men  in  the  world  ;  he  hum¬ 
bled  Louis,  in  recompenfe  for  his  infults;  and  made 
France  tremble,  as  we  (hall  have  too  frequent  occahon 
to  mention. 

With  more  penetration  and  reflection,  it  would  have 
been  poffible  to  difeover  in  him  that  luminous  under- 
(landing  and  vigour  of  foul  which  raife  a  man  above  the 
level  of  his  fpecies  :  it  would  have  been  forefeen,  that 
by  alienating  him  he  might  be  converted  into  a  danger¬ 
ous  enemy;  whereas,  by  proper  attention,  he  would 
make  a  faithful  friend  :  in  a  word,  it  would  have  been 

,  \  judged,. 
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judged,  that  the  more  fuperiour  merit  was  becoming 
rare,  the  more  eflential  it  was  to  feciire  thofe  in  whom 
it  was  to  be  found,  though  only  in  embryo.  Even  mo- 
deft  merit  has  a  certain  pride,  becaufe  it  feels  its  own 
ftrength  ;  and  when  an  opportunity  offers,  what  advan- 
t age  may  it  not  take  of  thofe  from  whom  it  has  receiV'* 
ed  an  affront ! 


CHAP.  IV. 


Louis  XIV.  gives ,  the  Title  of  King  to  the  Son  of  fames 
II. — King  William  arms  England  and  Holland.— Death 
of  William  III.— General  War.— Revolt  of  the  Ce- 
‘  vennes. 

^  H  E  war  was  yet  but  a  fmgie  fpark,  when  Louis 
__  afforded  a  pretence  to  the  allies  of  the  emperour 
to  kindle  a  general  conflagration.  James  II.  dying  at 
St.  Germain,  he  gave  the  title  of  king  to  his  fon,  after 
having  agreed  in  council  not  to  take  this  dangerous 
ftep.  The  widow  of  James,  and  madame  He  Mairite- 
non,  whom  Louis  had  married  privately  in  1686,  by 
flattering  his  natural  magnanimity,  obtained  from  him 
what  prudence  feeined  to  condemn.  It  was  a  bad  fig n 
to  fee  two  women,  the  one  overwhelmed  in  forrow,  the 
other  a  devotee,  infpiring  the  monarch  with  devotion, 
and  fuddenly  overturning  the  unanimous  deliberation 
of  a  council  of  ftate. 

The  Engl i fti  might  have  found  a  pretence  for  taking 
up  arms  independent  of  that  provocation,  but  their  ani- 
mofity  would  have  been  lefs  keen  and  lefs  obftinate  ; 
the}*-  probably  would  not  have  employed  fuch  efforts,  or 
facrificed  their  real  intereft  to  inveterate  hatred.  They 
contradided  and  difturbed  William,  but  from  that 
moment  they  teftiffed  the  greateft  zeal  to  ferve  him 
Vor~  V'  .  CL  and 
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and  in  vain  did  the  king  of  France  proteft,  that  he. 
would  faithfully  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  RyUyick.  They 
thought  themfelves  infulted,  the  nation  loudly  exclaim¬ 
ed,  and  William  knew  admirably  how  to  profit  by  cir- 
cumftances.  The  commons  undertook  to  maintain 
forty  thoufand  men,  and  infilled,  that  the  war  monad 
not  be  concluded,  until  the  nation  had  received  a  fignaj 
reparation  for  the  infult.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  paiiea 
againft  the  pretender  James  3  a  profcnption,  fubjechng 

him  to  capital  punifliment.  ,  .  t 

William,  though  infirm,  gave  life  to  the  wnole ;  . 
and,  having  made  immenfe  preparations,  intenoed  to 
command  in  perfon,  when  a  fall  from  his  horfe  brought 
on  a  fever  which  occafioned  his  death,  at  the  age  or 
fifty  two.  Churchill,  then  earl  and  afterwards  duke  or 
Marlborough,  whom  he  had  fent  into  Holland  in  the 
double  capacity  of  general  and  negotiator,  a  man  of 
feperiour  genius  in  both,  did  honour  to  his  c.ioice,  by 
iharing  with  Eugene  in  the  glory  of  humbling  France 
Before  we  purlue  the  military  operations,  it  wlI  be 
proper  to  confider  feme  circumftances  of  the  reign  of 
William.  It  was  not  without  reafon  ne  Was  called  tnc 
kin"  of  the  Hollanders  and  the  ftadtholder  of  the  Eng- 
fo  much  did  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  firft 
make  him  mafter  of  the  republic,  while  the  antipathy 
and  diftruft  of  the  fecond  reftramed  his  authority  m  Eng¬ 
land  Holland  raifed  feven  millions  of  florins  for  his  expe¬ 
dition  to  England  ;  and  the  Engliih  commonly  oppofeQ 
his  defires,  when  they  were  not  fupported  by  national 
hatred  againft  France.  The  following  remarkable  fails 
are  of  importance  in  the  Engliih  government. 

He  could  not  be  pleafed,  as  I  formerly  ooterved,  with 
expofin°  to  the  examination  of  the  commons,  the  uies 
to  which  he  dedicated  a  confiderable  part  of  the  money 
which  they  granted  to  him,  though  a  neceflary  precaution 
in  fuch  a  form  of  goverment.  They  prevented  him  from 
eft  abb  filing  a  toleration,  which  mu  ft  have  been  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  nation  5  they  even  refuted  the  naturali- 
D  zation 
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nation  of  foreign  Proteftants,  becaufe  they  were  non-- 
conformifts ;  it  therefore  did  not  take  place  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reign.  To  obtain  fupplies,  in  1694,  he  gave  his 
confen t  to  a  bill  which  limited  the  duration  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  three  years.  Corruption  was  become  fo  dread¬ 
ful,  tnat  tins  limitation  was  judged  necefiarv  for  the 
prefervation  of  liberty  ;  the  court  purchafed  votes;  and 
v/hat  could  it  not  do,  if  the  parliament  fold  theiiifelvcs, 
and  could  prolong  their  exilic  nee  during  their  own 
plea fure  ? 

In  1696,  a  con fpi racy  again#  the  king  was  difeover- 
ed?  upon  which  the  greateft  zeal  was  (hewn  for  the  fafe- 
ty  of  his  per  (bn  ;  the  two  houfes  entered  into  an  aiTo- 
ciauon  to  cere nd  him,  and  fupport  his  government  ; 
but  after  the  treaty  of  Ryfivick,  in  i6py,  they  left  him 
oni}7  tcii  thoufand  men  of  the  army  which  he  wanted  to 
have  kept  up  :  in  16991  that  number  was  even  reduced 
to  feven  thoufand  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  his 
Dutch  guards,  which  penetrated  him  with  fincere  for- 
row.  Invectives .  again#  the  famous  partition  treaties, 
&nd  the  accufations  which  were  brought  again#  his 
mi  miters,.  poifoned  the  peace  of  his  laft  days.  The 
generous  imprudence  of  Douis  XIV*  with  regard  to  the 
pretender,  alone  put  an  end  to  thefe  dangerous  {terms* 
in  a  word,  with  lefs  phlegm  and  tenderer  abilities,  with 
lels  regard  tor  liberty  and  the  laws  ot  the  nation,  Wil¬ 
liam,  pei  naps,  cornel  not  have  maintained  hint-felt  upon 
the  throne. 

He  left  no  children  ;  queen  Mary  had  been  feme 
time  oead  ;  and  her  fifier  Anne,  the  wife  of  prince 
Geoigc  ot  Denmai  k,  was  joyfully  acknowledged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordei  of  lucceflion  effabhfhed  by  parliament. 
Qgicen  An  tie,  at  her  accefkon,  was  thirty  feven  years  of 
age,  virtuous,  prudent,  a  friend  to  the  laws  and  to  her 
country,  and  {hewed  herfelf  deferring  the  love  and 
veneration  of  her  people.  In  France  ‘they  vainly  flat- 
•  tered  themfelves  with  the  hope,  that  the  death  of  the 
formidable  William  would  change  the  political  fvttem  < 

Qn  ‘  '  but 
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but  there  was  not  any  alteration  :  Marlborough  con* 
firmed  the  Dutch  in  the  league  which  was  formed 
again  ft  Louis ;  war  was  declared  againft  that  monarch 
upon  various  pretences,  and  the  fuccefs  very  foon  fur- 
patTed  the  hopes  of  the  allies. 

Every  The  greater  the  confidence  which  Louis  placed  in  his 
thing  pre-  {Vj-grjgth  and  knowledge,  he  was  the  more  expofed  to  a 

rcverfe  in  reverfe  of  fortune.  His  difordered  finances  were  put 
Eranee.  jnt0  tjie  pan(]s  0f  Chamillard,  an  old  counfellor  of  the 

parliament,  an  honeft  man,  but  deftitute  of  abilities, 
yet  appointed  minifter  of  the  war  department.  He  was 
Madame  the  creature  of  madame  de  Maintenon.  This  woman, 
de  Main-  thouph  poffeffed  of  abilities  and  good  intentions,  was  ; 
chamii-  led  too  much  by  prejudice  ;  and  the  king,  now  in  the 
lard.  decline  of  life,  (hut  up  with  her,  no  longer  infpired  that 
ardour  and  activity  which  had  formerly  produced  fuch 
wonders :  he  wanted  that  every  thing  ihould  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  generals  to  obey  his  orders, 
rather  than  to  confult  their  own  genius  and  the  circurn- 
ftances.  Military  difcipline,  of  which  Louvois  was  thefj 
foul,  had  languifhed  from  the  time  of  his  death,  and  : 
was  daily  more  and  more  enervated.  Young  men 
fbone  at  the  head  of  regiments  which  Ihould  have  been  i 
commanded  by  men  of  abilities ;  and,  i»  a  word,  nei¬ 
ther  the  government,  nor  miniftry,  nor  army,  nor  the 
if  ate  of  the  nation,  anfwered  to  the  fuccefsful  years  of 
this  reign.  When  the  principal  fprings  of  a  kingdom 
are  weakened,  every  thing  wears  out,  and  finks  into 
decay. 

Eugene  &  On  the  contrary,  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  com- 
Maribo-  rnanded  by  twro  great  generals,  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
roush‘  gene,  who  were  not  lefs  able  politicians,  at  liberty  to 

guide  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  leading  the  coun- 
fels  of  their  fovereigns,  having  the  treafures  of  England 
and  Holland  at  their  aifpofal  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
remarkable,  adting  together  in  perfect  concert.  A 
Turenne  and  a  Conde,  who  would  not  have  been  fub- 
tedted  to  the  narrow  views  of  a  Chamillard,  were  wanted 
to  oppofe  them.  -  Prince 
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.  Prince  Eugene  was  in  Italy,  and  had  already  arrived  IW2, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona,  where  Villeroi  was  Villeroi 
without  any  apprehenfion  j  and  in  the  month  of  Febru- fSl 
ary,  under  cover  of  the  night,  caufed  part  of  his  army  p*- 
to  enter  the  town  through  an  aquedudt.  He  very  foon 
got  admittance  himfelf;  when  Villeroi  was  waked  bv 
the  nolle  of  the  mulketry,  and  coming  out  of  his  houfe 
was  taken  prifoner.  If  a  French  regiment  had  not  ac¬ 
cidentally  been  under  arms  preparing  for  a  review,  (Co 
well  had  prince  Eugene  taken  his  meafures)  Cremona 
mult  have  inevitably  fallen  ;  but  that  regiment  oppofed 
hulk' till  the  garrifon  had  time  to  get  under  arms,  and 
the  imperialifts  were  at  laft  obliged  to  retire. 

,  7‘1C  "!uke  de  Vendome,  grandfon  of  Henry  IV.  was  succeeded 
lent  to  lucceed  Villeroi.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  by  Ven“ 

courage,  of  great  abilities  In  the  day  of  a&ion,  thdu-h 
m  other  refpe&s  very  deficient  in  prudence,  and  parti- 
jcularly  negligent  of  difcipline,  but  adored  by  his  fol- 
diers,  who  thought  themfelves  invincible  under  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  lb  that  Vendome  frequently  fought  with  more 
honour  than  advantage.  After  the  bloody  battle  of 
Luzara,  both  parties  lung  Te  Denm.  It  is  fufficient  to 
Remark,  with  M.  de  Voltaire,  that  Vendome  was  always 
iconqueroi,  except  when  he  had  to  contend  againft 
prince  Eugene.  ' 

I  The  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  guided  by  marefchal  The  duke 
cle  counters,  did  not  fucceed  in  Flanders.  Marlbo-  of  Bur". 
irough,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  Sm, 
land  polieffed  the  coolnefs  and  abilities  of  that  hero, 
continued  to  advance  without  hazarding  a  battle.  He 
took  Venlo,  Ruremonde  and  Liege ;  and  the  reputation 
the  French  arms  was  already  upon  the  decline. 

At  firft,  however.  Hie  kept  her  ground  in  Germany ;  Allies  of 
[Leopold  had  engaged  the  circles  of  Auftria,  Suabia,  Le°polcl 
rranconia,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  alliance,  many"' 
llnd  had  chle%  gamed  Frederick  eleftor  of  Branden-  F-  *  .. 
-mrgh,  in  whofe  favour  he  had  erected  the  dutchy  of  of  PruS 
jriuma  into  a  kingdom.  The  imperial  army  was  com¬ 
manded 
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manded  by  the  prince  of  Baden,  who  had  made  him- 
fcl-f  famous  by  his  exploits  againft  the  Turks;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  Landau /gave  room  to  be  appreheniive  tor 
Alface,  where  Catinat  then  was,  who  did  not  think  he 
viiiars  could  venture  to  attack  him.  The  marquis  de  VilLns, 
conqueror  a  lieutenant-general,  more  bold,  and  an  excellent  orn- 
diingen.  cer,  but  a  bad  courtier,  was  refolved,  by  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  great  actions,  to  extort  a  reward,  and  ob¬ 
tained  permiffion  to  engage  the  impenahfts,  whom  be 
defeated  and  purfued  at  Fridlingen,  and  was  honoured 

with  the  flail  of  a  marefc-hah 

Having  joined  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  next  year. 
Battles  of  [-je  fome  degree  obliged  the  elector  to  attack  an  army 
“  of  twenty  tfeoufand  men,  who  were  on  their  march  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  prince  of  Baden  at  Hochftet,  near  Donaweit* 
The  itpperialifts  were  defeated,  the  debtor  took  pofTef- 
iion  of  Augfburgh,  and  Vienna,  was  in  danger.  The; 
marefchal  cTe  Tallard  likewife  gained  a  vi&qry  at,  Spires 
over  the  prince  of  Heffe,  who  afterwards  afeended  the  j 
throne  of  Sweden.  He  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  \om 
army  h.ii$  iciksh  diqys  colours  dftd  Jlattdards  than  it  /ms  left 
-private  Joldieys .  He  took  Landau  from  the  enemy,  but 
the  fqccefles  of  France  were  drawing  to  a  period.  ^  ' 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  difTatisfied,  and  guided  by  felt 
intereft,  fuddenly  changed  tides,  as  he  had  clone  the  for¬ 
mer  war  :  he  gave  up  the  caule  of  his  two  ions  in  law^ 
and  fold  him fdf  to  the  emperour,  who  promifed  him 
Montferrat,  Alexandria,  Valencia,  &c.  While  he  vvas 
making  this  bargain,  France  was  informed  of  his  in¬ 
fidelity3  ;  and  the  duke  of  Vendome  had  time  to  difarm 
five  thoufand  of  his  men,  who  were  dill  joined  to  the 
French  army.  Sufficient  attention  had  not  been  paid, 
to  the  duke  ;  betides,  he  would  nave  done  any  thing 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  _ 

a*aofth«  Peter  IF  king  of  Portugal,  brother  of  Alphonfo  Vi. 
Fn?  of  Mvom  he  had  long  fince  dethroned,  in  the  Line  manner 
Bqmigd.  betrayed  the  k;n g  0f  Spain,  to  obtain  a  difmemberment 

of  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  prong  fed  to  him  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  he  entered  his  dominions.  The  emperour  and  his 
elded:  Ton,  Jofeph  king  of  the  Romans,  yielded  their 
claims  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  favour  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles.  Charles  went  to  England  and  Holland, 
where  the  armaments  were  preparing. 

Another  fource  of  misfortunes  was  the  recalling  of  viiiars 
the  marefchal  de  Viiiars.  His  carriage  was  fo  impe-  jenti^re 
nous  ]  his  blunt  temper,  which  made  him  an  enemy  to  called, 
fawning,  was  fo  difgufting  to  the  ele&or  of  Bavaria, 
that  that  prince  imprudently  required  another  general, 
though  he  could  not  hope  for  one  fo  good.  Viiiars, 
who  was  calculated  for  important  expeditions,  was  fent 
to  fight  againd  the  fanatics  of  the  Cevennes,  a  fet  of 
poor  mountaineers  who  had  occafioned  fome  diftur- 
bance. 

One  confequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ofFanati- 
Nantz,  was  the  reviving  of  fanaticifin  with  its  former  cifm  a.nd 
rage  ;  and  the  zeal  of  thefe  wretched  people  was  re-  in^h^cL 
Jcindled  by  the  return  of  fome  of  their  fugitive  clergy,  vennes- 
which  produced  a  rebellion.  Some  prophets  and  pro- 
pheteffes  (for  fo  they  were  called)  darted  up  among 
them,  whofe  extravagances  fet  all  in  a  flame.  To  free 
themfelves  from  tyranny,  or  to  gain  the  palm  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  was  what  the  rebels,  known  by  the  name  of 
Camifards ,  propofed.  The  war  cry  was — -No  t axes ,  and 
liberty  of  conference.  The  more  they  differed,  the  greater 
was  their  inveteracy.  The  affidance  they  expe&ed 
from  the  allies,  efpecially  from  Savoy,  kept  up  their  in- 
folence.  .  The  frightful  mountains,  from  whence  they 
rufhed*Jike  wild  beads,  afforded  them  an  afylum  where 
they  could  fcarcely  be  forced  j  while  the  troops  were 
engaged  by  foreign  enemies,  They  had  been  fruitlefily  Mare- 
purfued  by  the  marefchal  de  Montrevel  5  but  the  ££®Is  of 
marefchal  de  Viiiars  thought  it  was  better  to  treat  with  who  h«d 
one  of  their  chiefs,  a  young  baker,  to  whom  a  brevet  of 
colonel  was  given,  and  who  afterwards  entered  into  the  again** 
fervice  of  England  :  however,  the  rebels  did  not  fub- 
mit  $  but  when  Viiiars  refumed  the  command  of  the  taineers. 

army. 
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army,  they  were  reduced  and  almoft  exterminated  by 
the  marefchal  de  Berwick.  How  often  fliould  Louis 
XIV.  have  remedied,  that  by  infpiring  fuch  hatred  in  a 
part  of  his  fubjedts  whom  he  perfecuted,  he  had  done 
great  injury  to  himfelf,  without  ferving  the  caufe  of 

religion  ! 
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Misfortunes  of  France  and  Spain ,  from  1704  to  1710.—* 

Almoft  all  Hope  at  an  End. 

*'  •  * 

' 

HE  different  theatres  of  the  war,  even  Italy, 
where  Vendome  continued  fuccefsful,  very  foon 
changed  their  appearance  ;  and  the  moft  fplendid  prof- 
perity  was  fucceeded  by  the  greateft  misfortunes,  Of* 
all  the  Icflbns  which  hiftory  fqrniflies  to  ambitious^  prin¬ 
ces,  there  is  not  one  fo  proper  as  this  to  difpel  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  fuccefs.  . 

It  was  imagined  that  the  emperour  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  dethroned  ;  Paffaw  had  already  fallen  nn.oythe 
hands  of  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  ;  the  vi&orious  French 
and  Bavarians  might  have  eafily  laid  fiege  to  Vienna; 
and  Leopold  was  at  the  fame  time  at  war  with  the 
Hungarians,  who  complained  of  new  oppreflions,  and, 
having  rebelled,  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
prince  Ragotsi.  But  Villars  was  unfuccefsful  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  Marlborough  had  already  taken  pofleffion  or 
Bon,  Hui,  and  Limbourg,  and  was  advancing  fpeeduy 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  emperour.  Villevoi,  being  let  at 
liberty,  commanded  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  followed 
Marlborough,  but  very  foon  loft  fight  of  him.  Lie 
Enplifh  general  forced  the  intrench ments  near  Dona- 
wert,  took  that  City,  and  palled  the  Danube,  w  Lem  he 
was  joined  by  prince  Eugene,  their  two  armies  forming 
a  body  of  fifty  two  thoufand  men  againft  fixty  thou- 

fcnd-  On 
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On  the  fame  plain  where  Villars  defeated  the  impe-  1704. 
rialifts  in  1703,  was  fought  -the  famous  battle  of  Hoch-  Hodvtet, 
ftet,  or  Blenheim*  which  was  followed  by  mod  fatal  dii-  or  b lea- 
afters.  The  marefchals  Tallard  and  Marfin,  with  the  hei:r“ 
elector  of  Bavaria,  commanded.  Twelve  capital  faults, 
of  which  they  were  accufed,  may  be  feen  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  that  rigid  cenfor  of  generals  M.  de  Feuquieres. 
Undoubtedly  they  committed  tome  very  great  ones, 
fince  Villars,  who  was  then  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ce~ 
vennes,  on  hearing  their  difpoiitions,  foretold  the  event. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  generals  of  the  enemy  was  a  fu in¬ 
dent  ly  bad  omen. 

Marlborough  penetrated  the  wing  of  the  army  com-  Dreadful 
manded  by  Tallard,  who,  being  near  flighted,  threw  b°y 
himfelf  into  the  middle  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  fqua-  heavy 
drons,  where  he  was  taken  prifoner.  Eugene,  after  be- 
ing  three  times  repulfed,  routed  all  who  oppofed  him  ; 
when  the  elector  and  Marlin  retreated,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  twelve  thoufand  men  of  the  beft  troops  of  France, 
who  were  Unit  up  in  the  village  of  Blenheim  ;  and  this 
fmall  army,  from  its  fituation,  was  obliged  to  furrender 
without  coming  to  an  engagement.  The  Danube  and 
the  field  of  battle  were  covered  with  dead  ;  and  after 
the  action  the  French  army  could  fcarcely  colled:  twenty 
thoufand  men.  A.  hundred  leagues  of  country  were 
fuddenly  loft  ;  Bavaria  fell  a  prey  to  the  Auftrians, 
while  the  elector  faved  himfelf  by  flying  to  BrufFels. 

Alface  was  invaded,  Landau  and  Trarbach  taken  by 
the  imperialifts,*  and  Marlborough  made  himfelf  matter 
of  Treves. 

Amidft  thefe  victories,  in  1705,  died  the  emperour  Death  of 
Leopold,  a  prince  of  a  weak  character,  always  guided,  Ls?OI>old* 
yet  always  defirous  to  appear  abfolute.  His  minifters, 
by  repre  fen  ting  Louis  XIV.  every  where  as  an  odious 
and  formidable  enemy,  had  almofc  rendered  him  matter 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  ;  and  .from  thence 
came  the  afibciation  of  the  circles,  and  thofe  armies  of 
.more  than  fpxty  thoufand  men,  which  were  feen  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Rhine.  Jofepb  I.  the  elded  Ton  and  fho 
ceifor  of  Leopold,  being  of  an  enterpriling  genius,  and 
capable  of  adting  for  himfelf,  took  care  to  profit  by  this 
advantage.  He  immediately  profcrihed  the  two  elec¬ 
tors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  who  had  been  dripped  of 
their  dominions  ;  and  gave  a  principality  of  the  empire 
to  Marlborough,  upon  whom  queen  Anne  and  the 
Englifh  parliament  lavifhed  more  flattering  recom- 
penfes. 

Philip  V.  was  already  tottering  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ;  and  though  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  for  him, 
yet  there  was  a  great  number  of  factious  traitors  in  the 
different  provinces,  and  his  court  was  didradted  by  in¬ 
trigues,  Cardinal  Portocarrero  and  Arias,  the  chief 
members  of  the  fecret  council,  were  difgraced.  The 
princefs  of  Urlini,  (of  the  family  of  Tremouille)  with 
iome  Frenchmen,  engroflfed  his  favour;  and  (lie  chang¬ 
ed  the  minidry  as  the  pleated.  Louis  XIV.  having 
loon  after  recalled  her,  die  was  permitted  to  return,  at 
the  earned  entreaties  of  Philip,  who  could  not  bear  her 
abfence.  This  capricious  woman  continued  a  long 
time  to  have  too  great  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
date,  and  the  Spaniards  had  great  room  to  complain  of 
her ;  but  the  king  was  of  a  mild  and  virtuous  difpo- 
iition. 

England  and  Holland,  being  refolved  to  dethrone 
him,  made  incredible  efforts  in  favour  of  the  archduke, 
who  in  raillery  was  called  Charles ,  by  the  grace  of  here¬ 
tics ,  Catholic  king.  So  great  was  the  detedation  of  he¬ 
reby  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  that  fuch  protestors  need- 
larily  brought  an  odium  on  the  party  whofe  caufe  they 
cfpoufed  ;  however,  they  aimed  fucceeded,  and  tKe 
Englifh  in  a  particular  manner  fignalized  themfelves  ia 
the  attempt. 

After  having  conveyed  the  archduke  Charles  into 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1704  they  took  Gibraltar;  of 
which  they  have  ever  fince  kept  pofleffion.  Next  yeat 
they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  and  Catalonia. 

Two 
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Villeroi 


Two  fruitlefs  attempts  of  France,  the  one  ugainft  Gib¬ 
raltar,  and  the  other  againft  Barcelona,  aim  oft  totally 
ruined  that  formidable  marine  which  had  been  efta- 
biifhed  by  Louis  XIV.  Th  ere  were  ftiii  feme  hopes, 
but  they  all  foon  vanifhed. 

Villeroi,  who  was  always  honoured  with  .the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Louis,  which  he  merited  on  every  account  ra-  defeated 
ther  than  that  of  general,  flattered  himfelf  that,  with  an  by  Mari- 
army  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,  he  would  Raines! 
wipe  away  the  ftains  of  his  reputation.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  generals,  lie  refolded  to  rifle  an  engage¬ 
ment  j  and  bis  difpofitions  were  made  againft  all  the 
rules  of  military  fcience.  The  battle  of  Ramiljies, 
which  was  fought  near  the  IVJehaigne,  proved  a  moft 
disgraceful  overthrow  for  the  French,  who  were  defeated 
in  half  an  hour  by  Marlborough,  when  they  loft  twenty 
thoufand  men,  and  almoft  all  Spanifh  Flanders.  Louis 
having  [pared  to  reproach  Villeroi,  is  undoubtedly  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration.  Marefchal ,  faid  the  king  on  feeing 
him,  Fortune  does  not  fmile  upon  men  of  our  age  ;  but  the 
people  did  not  lefs  lament  the  difafters  occalioned  by 
favour  being  mifplaced  j  and  as  faults  multiplied,  mis¬ 
fortunes.  in  created* 

Vendomc  fhould  have  been  left  in  Italy,  hnce  he  veadfime 
carried  on  a  difficult  war  with  great  glory.  He  rcpulfed 
prince  Eugene  at  the  battle  of  CafTano,  near  the  Adda, 
in  1705,  apd  had  newly  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
another  general  at  Caffin-ato  3  laft  of  all,  he  obliged 
prince  Eugene  to  retire  into  the  country  of  Trent  to 
wait  a  reinforcement ;  arid  was  preparing  to  give  the  laft 
blow  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  taking  the  capital  of 
Piedmont.  During  thefe  tranfactions,  Vendome  was  He  was 
deftined  to  replace  Villeroi  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  ^‘nmd 
duke  de  la  Feuillade,  fon  in  law  of  the  minifter  Cha-  mand  m 
millard,  who  was  anxious  to  raife  him.  to  the  higheft  FIandcrSl 
honours,  was  charged  with  the  fiege  of  Turin  ;  and  this 
new  choice  of  court  favour  proved  a  frefli  Source  of  mis-  _ 
fortunes. 
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The  author  of  The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  gives  a  curious 
detail  of  the  preparations  for  this  liege.  “  One  hundred 
“  battalions  and  forty  fix  fquadrons,  a  hundred  and 
c<  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
“  balls,  twenty  one  thoufand  bombs,  about  twenty 
££  eight  thoufand  grenades,  &c.  It  is  certain  that  the 
expenfe  of  thefe  preparations  for  deffrudlion  would 
“  have  been  fufficient  to  fettle  one  of  the  mod  nume- 
rous  colonies,  and  to  have  put  it  into  a  flourifhing 
condition,  Every  liege  of  a  great  town  requires  thefe 
4£  immenfe  expenfes  y  and  when  a  ruined  village  ought 
<£  to  be  repaired  at  home,  it  is  negledted.”  I  (hould 
be  glad  frequently  to  copy  fuch  refledtions,  though  they 
In ould  only  produce  a  fentiment  of  companion  on  the 
fate  of  mankind. 

To  judge  of  the  condud  of  the  duke’de  la  Feuillade, 
it  is  enough  to  be  informed,  that,  when  the  marefchal 
de  Vauban  offered  to  dired  the  operations  of  the  fiege 
in  quality  of  engineer,  the  duke  rejeded  his  offer  with 
difdain.  By  his  manner  of  attacking  Turin,  he  made 
it  believed  that  he  did  not  intend  the  place  fhould  be 
taken  ;  at  lead:,  fuch  an  incredible  report  was  greatly 
fpread,  and  after  dome  ill  concerted  attacks  he  had 
made  no  progress  in  the  fiege.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
Tallied  out  of  the  town,  and  efcaped  ;  prince  Eugene 
advanced  to  his  affiflance,  and  had  time  to.  force  every 
obftrudion. 

Even  in  prefence  of  Vendome,  who.  was  already  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  in  Flanders,  and,  becaufe  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  fetting  out,  was  perhaps  more  negli¬ 
gent  than  ufual,  Eugene  paffed  the  Adige,  the  "White 
Canal,  and  likewife  the  Po.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  toe 
whom  Vendome  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army, 
not  being  able  to  prevent  the  jun&ion  of  the  imperialifh 
with  the  duke  of  Savoy  near  Afti,  fet  out  to  join  la 
Feuillade  before  Turin.  If  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 
commanded  in  chief,  he  would  have  marched  to  meet 
the  enemy  rather  than  wait  for  them  in  the  lines ;  b.ut 
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an  order  from  court,  with  which  Marfin  was  intruded, 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  overruled  the  intention  of 
the  prince  5  and,  to  obey  their  inftrudtions  from  court, 
they  were  expofed  to  the  greateft  misfortunes. 

In  two  hours  the  lines  were  forced,  the  French  dif- Pef<rat  a* 
perfed,  their  baggage,  ammunition,  military  ched,  &c.  funn' 
all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Marfin  died  of 
his  wounds  ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  likewile 
-  wounded,  retreated  towards  Pignerol.  Though  no 
more  than  two  thoufand  men  fell  in  the  battle,  "all  the 
French  podeded  in  Italy  was  loft ;  Piedmont,  the  Mi- 
knefe,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  even  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  By  retiring  under  the  walls  of  Cafal,  they 
might  have  had  fonie  refource.  Two  days  after  the 
defeat  at  Turin,  the  count  de  Medavi  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  prince  of  Hefle  at  Caftiglione,  but  it 
was  attended  with  no  confequences.  To  fave  thefe 
victorious  troops,  it  was  found  necedary  to  capitulate, 
and  the  whole  country  was  abandoned  to  the  emperour. 

All  thefe  lodes  were  the  fruit  of  a  fird:  errour. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  feemed  equally  defperate.  The  The  fiege 
fiege  of  Barcelona,  where  Philip  V.  addled  in  perjfon,  f 
y/as  not  more  fortunate  than  that  of  Turin.  They  w?fc  raff- 
imagined  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the  place, ed* 
when  the  count  de  Touloufe,  a  natural  fon  of  Louis  ’ 
XIV.  and  admiral  in  chief,  who  blocked  up  the  port, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  an  Englifh  fquadrom 
At  tiiw  lame  time  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happened, 
with  which  the  Spaniards  were  as  much  terrified  as  in 
the  days  of  ignorance  :  the  marefchal  de  Tede  fpeedily 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  left  immenfe  quantities  of  provi- 
fions  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  and  the 
whole  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  with  difmay. 

They  penetrated  even  to  Madrid,  and  caufed  the  arch-  The  arch¬ 
duke  to  be  proclaimed.  It  was  believed  in  France  du.ke>ro- 
that  Philip  mult  have  gone  to  eftablifb  his  power  in  a!S«j. 
America,  which  was  a  projedl  of  the  famous  Vauban. 

But  what  could  he  have  done  without  a  naval  power  ? 
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He  ftill  found  a  refourcc  in  the  virtue  of  the  Cafti¬ 
lians,  who  continued  faithful  to  their  king,  and  were 
provoked  at  an  attempt  to  impofc  another  upon- them. 
Being  delighted  with  the  courage  and  merit  of  the 
young  queen,  they  difplayed  all  the  zeal  of  an  intrepid 
people  animated  with  defpair.  Bifhops,  priefts,  monks, 
peafants,  women,  and  even  children,  joined  in  the  pa¬ 
triotic  enthufiafm,  and  fignalized  themfelves  by  bold 
actions,  fo  that  the  capital  was  very  loon  recovered  ; 
where  Philip  was  received  with  tranfports  of  joy,  and 
every  one  was  anxious  to  contribute  to  his  affiftance. 
The  marefeha!  de  Berwick,  natural  fon  of  James  JL 
defeated  the  enemy  at  Almanza,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Valencia,  in  1707.  Their  general  was  the  count  de 
Ruvigni,  a  native  of  France,  who  had  been  made  a 
peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Galloway.  Having  obferved 
the  efforts  of  the  Caftilians,  he  wrote  to  London,  that 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  could  not  dethrone  a  prince  fo 
beloved  by  his  fubjeds.  The  duke  of  Orleans  came  to 
command  in  Spain,  and  took  advantage  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  to  reduce  Valencia  and  Arragon ;  and  took 
Lerida  in  Catalonia,  which  had  formerly  refilled  the 
great  Conde. 

Thefe  events  a  little  revived  the  hopes  of  France ; 
and  the  marefchal  de  Villars  had  likewife  been  fucceff- 
ful  in  Germany,  where  he  laid  Suabia  and  Franconia 
under  contribution.  It  was  a  kind  of  prodigy,  that, 
after  fuch  dreadful  difafters,  the  enemy  had  not  fet  foot 
in  France;  but  at  l'aft  the  duke  of  fcavoy  and  prince 
Eugene  penetrated  by  the  pafs  of  Tenda.  They  laid 
iieo-e  to  Toulon,  which  was  bombarded  at  the  fame 
tiaie  by  an  Engliih  fleet.  If  that  town  had  been  taken, 
Provence  and  Dauphine  muft  probably  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  fcarcity,  difeafes,  and  the 
opportune  arrival  of  frefh  fuccours,  caufed  the  liege  to 
be  ratted,  and  fears  on  that  quarter  to  be  difpelled. 

However,  new  misfortunes  were  ftill  impending  5  and 
an  attempt  upon  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
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was  unluccefsfuh  The  chevalier  Forbin  faved  the 
fleet,  which  could  not  be  done  without  much  difficulty, 
againft  the  Englifh  and  contrary  winds.  Louis  enter- 
tertained  (till  better  hopes  from  the  campaign  in  Flan¬ 
ders.,  where  his  grandfon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  famous 
for  thofe  virtues  with  which  he  had  been  infpired  by 
Fenelon,  commanded  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  and  was  affifted  by  Vend 6 me.  The  taking 
of  Ghent  and  Ipres,  a  conqueft  of  no  great  difficulty,  as 
a  fecret  correfpondence  was  kept  up  in  both  places, 
feemed  to  prefage  better  fortune.  Unluckily,  that  pi¬ 
ous  prince  and  his  courtiers  could  not  agree  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  had  no  tincture  of  devotion  ;  and  a  difference 
of  character  and  principles  broke  that  union  which  is  fo 
needful  to  procure  fuccefs.  What  was  effentia!  at  bot- 
tonp  was  not  to  entertain  juft  thoughts  of  religion,  but 
to  ierve  the  ftate  with  fidelity.  Prince  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  were  fiddly  united  both  in  the  field  and 
the  cabinet,  and  profited  by  the  faults  which  this  mifi- 
underftanding  could  not  fail  to  occafion.  They  routed 
the  French  army  at  Oudenarde,  and  laid  liege  to  Lille ; 
an  attempt  apparently  rafh,  but  which  was  juftified  by 
the  event.  The  excellent  defence  made  by  the  mare- 
fchal  de  Bo u filers  for  near  four  months,  only  ferved  to 
add  to  the  glory  of  the  conquerors ;  they  next  made 
themlelves  mafters  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  Paris  trem¬ 
bled,  and  not  without  rea ion  ;  for  fome  officers  in  the 
Dutch  fervice,  chiefly  French  refugees,  advanced  as  far 
as  Verfailles,  and  earned  off  the  king’s  mailer  of  the 
horfe,  whom  they  miftook  for  the  dauphin. 

The  next  year  cempleted  the  calamities  of  France. 
Clement  IX.  (Albani)  who  had  always  efpoufed  the 
intereft  of  France,  feeing  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  threat¬ 
ened  -by  the  imperialifts,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  archduke  king  of  Spain.  His  iuffrage  was  of  great 
confequence  in  the  opinion  of  a  fuperftitious  people, 
who  abhorred  the  heretics,  by  whom  that  "prince  was 
fupported.  The  Englifh  took  Sardinia  from  Spain, 
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and  gave  it  to  the  emperour,  and  had  taken  Minorca 
the  year  before ;  the  Moors  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Oran,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa ;  and  the  monarchy  feemed 
every  where  to  fall  to  ruin. 

To  fo  many  Ioffes  the  fcourge  of  nature  feemed  to  be 
added  ;  a  fevers  winter  made  them  defpair  of  any  bar- 
veft,  and  France  was  fo  exhaufled  as  to  feem  incapable 
of  new  efforts ;  the  provinces  rung  with  complaints* 
and  Louis  fued  for  peace,  without  a  hope  of  obtaining 
tolerable  conditions ;  but  he  wanted  to  convince  his 
people  that  the  war  was  continued  againfl  his  inclina¬ 
tion.  At  laffc  the  marquis  de  Torci,  the  king’s  chief 
mini  Peer,  went  to  negotiate  in  perfon  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  bear  the  haughty  behaviour  of 
the  grand  penfionary  Heinfius,  who  joined  with  Marl¬ 
borough  and  prince  Eugene  in  the  defign  of  humbling 
France.  He  was  difgufled  with  their  propofals,  in 
which  they  demanded  that  the  king  fhould  join  with 
them  to  dethrone  his  grandfon  ;  that  he  fhould  re-  : 
nounce  the  fovereignty  of  Alface,  and  yield  to  the 
Dutch  ten  towns  in  Flanders,  &c.  Thefe  odious  pro¬ 
pofals  produced  a  favourable  efieft  for  Louis  XIV. 
By  a  circular  letter,  he  (hewed  the  public  not  only  the 
cruel  injuftice  of  the  enemy,  but  likewife  the  neceffity 
of  defending  himfelf  againfl  them.  The  fenfe  of  the 
evils  which  they  endured  was  fufpended  by  honour  and 
indignation. 

Viilars  commanded  an  army  of  about  feventy  thou- 
■  fand  men  in  Flanders,  and  the  marefchal  BoufHers, 
though  his  fenior,  had  defired  to  ferve  under  him  ;  a 
generofity  more  honourable  for  him,  th&n  to  have  the 
command  in  chief.  Tournay  had  newly  furrendered, 
and  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were  going  to  lay  fiege 
to  Mons ;  but  they  attacked  the  French,  who  wanted 
to  obftruft  their  defign. 

•  From  the  obflinacy  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  was  fpilt,  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet  furpaffed  all  the  reft.  Though  the  French  foldie- 
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ry  had  been  without  bread  the  preceding  day,  they 
threw  away  a  part  of  what  had  been  newly  diftributed 
to  them,  and  forgot  their  wants  to  yield  to  that  martial 
ardour  with  which  they  were  infpired.  The  left  wing 
of  the  allies,  vvhich  was  compofed  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
was  cut  in  pieces,  but  Marlborough  gained  ground. 

\  illars  was  wounded  while  haftening  to  oppofe  his  pro- 
grefs;  but  the  allies  gained  the  field  of  battle,  and 
Bouffkrs  retreated  in  good  order.  The  lofs  of  France 
did  not  exceed  eight  thoufand  men.  while  that  of  the 
allies  was  more  than  twenty  thoufand  ;  however,  that 
!  did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  Mons.  Opinion 
fometimes  has  prodigious  influence  in  the  fuccefs  of 
armies;  the  lofs  of  the  field  of  battle  is  fufficient  to 
dilhearten  thole  who  are  in  fad  the  flrongefl. 

France  was  threatened  with  an  invafion  on  the  other  Scheme 
Tide  of  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of  Savoy  had  pafled  ofn  the 
the  Alps  and  taken  Anneci,  and  was  to  advance  into  suainit 
|  Burgundy,  where  he  expeded  to  be  joined  by  the  ini-  ^isguIlc!r 
perialifts,  after  having  penetrated  into  Franche  Comte, 
i  This  bold  attempt,  which  was  prudently  concerted, 

'failed,  by  the  count  de  Merci  being  defeated  at  Ru- 
merflieim.  The  count  de  Bourg  (afterwards  a  mare- 
jfchal  of  France)  had  the  honour  of  defeating  him,  and 
in  fome  degree  preferving  the  kingdom.  But  if  the  war~ 
was  not  brought  to  an  end,  what  was  fbil  to  be  ex- 
peded  ?  Louis  was  to  be  humbled  under  a  new  load 
,of  misfortunes. 
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SM^HAT  dreadful  conqueror,  who  in  1672  fubdued 
ofgL°ouis!  aim  oft  all  Holland,  and,  by  refufing  tolerable 

terms  to  the  conquered,  infpired  them  with  the  courage 
of  defpair,  now  found  himfclf  under  the  neceffity  of 
begging  a  humiliating  peace  from  thefe  fame  Hollan* 
ders,  from  a  perluafion  that  he  could  not  obtain  it  by 
any  other  means.  He  offered  them  lx  barrier,  in  which 
Tournay  and  Lille  were  comprehended  ;  to  reftore 
Strafburgh  and  Briiack,  to  fill  up  the  harbour  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  to  acknowledge  the  archduke  king  of  Spain,,  and 
to  give  no  affiftance  to  Philip  V.  &c.  W*e  may  judge 
by  thefe  offers  how  much  the  kingdom  was  exhaufted,. 
and  to  what  a  dreadful  fituatvon  it  was  reduced. 

They  If  the  general  welfare  could  have  prevailed  over  par- 

b^rejedt-  ticular  paffions,  undoubtedly  the  allies  would  not  have 
edbut  im- befitated.  Were  not  they  ltkewife  fufferers  ?  "Were 
prudently.  n0£  exhaufted  ?  Were  they  always  fecure  of  vic¬ 
tory  ?  Could  not  a  fmgle  reverfe  of  fortune  wreft  from 
•them  thofe  great  advantages,  which  might  have  been 
lh  cured  to  them  by  a  ftroke  of  a  pen  ?  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  ambition  of  Eugene  and  Alanboiough 
made  them  defirous  to  continue  the  war ;  on  the  other, 
the  pride  of  the  grand  penftonary  Heinfius  ftattcied 
him  with  the  hopes  of  crufhing  Louis  XIV.  Holland 
was  without  a  ftadtholder  ever  fmee  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  however,  Hemfius,  who  was  not  fo  -ambitious 
as  William,  followed  the  fame  political  fyftem  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Faance,  and  gave  himlelf  up  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  thefe  two  generals. 


The 
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The  Fiench  amoaiTadours;  who  were  received  into  ®ut  fret 
Uc  little  town  of  Gertmydenberg  by  way  of  favour,  31-“^ 
(ror  they  wouiu  not  deign  to  admit  them  to  the  con-  ,hroni  h*s 
ferences  with  the  other  plenipotentiaries)  feeing  their  £&"££* 
ofkis  rejected  witn  a  tone  of  contempt,  humbled  theni- 
icn  es  _o  far  as  to  promife  aiuftance  in  money  to  carry 
on  the  war  again  ft  Philip  V.  The  allies  carried  their 
barbarity  to  (uch  an  cxceflive  length,  as  to  require  that 
he  mould  turn  in;  arms  again!!  him,,  and  be'  obliged 
without  affiftance,  to  dethrone  him  in  a  couple  of 
montns;  without  which  condition  they  refufcd  to  treat 
ih.s  was  to  make  a  peace  impofiible,  and  to  render 
tnemlelves,  in  the  fight  of  mankind,  guilty  of  all  the 
ciuelties  or  an  unjufl  war. 

lo  complete  thele  evils,  the  arrogance  of  the  allies  Ne*  #,>(•• 
was  cnenlhed  by  lucceis.  They  took  Douai,  Bethune  foSLS'rf 
bt.  \  enant,  and  Aire  ;  the  barrier  towns  of  France  fell lr2n4s- 
one  after  another,  and  the  public  mifery  occafioned 
univerfa^  delpair.  A  new  edict  impofed  a  tax  of  the 
tenth  or  all  the  revenues  j  and  this  burden,  unfor- 
tunately  necefiary,.  was  regiftered  without  obftrudtion. 


1  he  ariairs  in  Spain  iucceeded  no  better,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  was  arrived  in  which  all  hope  was  at  an  end. 

T>  A  J‘\  battle  of  Ainranza  in  i  707,  the  marquis  de  Philip  ¥, 
o^' gained  another  victory  in  1709,  at  Guadiana  in  ?**ta 
‘.1  .renuidura ;  yet  Philip  found  hinilelf  upon  the  point  Madrid, 
?'  uei??.  «nven  out  of  his  kingdom.  Louis  XIV.  had 
oeen  ooliged  to  recall I  his  troops  for  his  own  defence  ; 
ano  t lie  Spaniards,  twice  beaten  in  Catalonia,  were  a°'ain 
dweateo  at  .nvragofia,  by  the  celebrated  German  gene- 
ra  Sta.irenoerg  5  and  Philip  once  more  quitted  his  capi- 

,‘t’  ,c  ‘C  ?rcadlkce  _ again  entered  Madrid,  and  caufed 
utunclr  to  oe  proclaimed  anew;  but  the  forrow  with 
which  tne  countenances  of  the  Caftilians  were  imnrrfp. 
ed,  declared  their  fidelity  to  their  lawful  king;  r 

One  man  only  was  afked  from  the  court' of  France,  Vendfew 
die  famous  duke  de  Venddme,  who  had  not  lerved ‘n  s?ain' 
nnce  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  Lille. 
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ever  knew  better  than  he  how  to  infpire  his  army  with 
a  military  enthufiafm  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival,  the  Span¬ 
iards  thought  they  had  found  a  faviour.  The  grandees 
of  that  country  were  deliberating  on  what  rank  fhould  be 
given  tohim  : — Anyrankis  ftifficient,  laid  the  hero;  Idonot 
come  to  contend  for  precedence,  but  to  fave  your  hug.  He 
very  foon  was  provided  both  with  an  army  and  money  , 
and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  was  fuch,  as  to  feem  to  do  more 
than  was  poffible.  The  archduke  quitted  Madrid ; 
and  Vendomc,  having  conducted  the  king  thither,  bat¬ 
tened  to  attack  his  aftonifhed  enemies :  he  befieged  the 
Enelilh  general.  Stanhope,  in  Brihuega,  made  hint  pri- 
foner  with  five  thoufand  men,  and  next  day  gained  a 
decifive  viftorv  over  Stahrenberg  at  Villaviciofa  ;  upon 
which  occafion  Philip  acquired  great  honour.  Both  he 
and  the  archduke  had  been  blamed  for  not  having  ani¬ 
mated  their  troops  by  their  own  prefence  After  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  aid— f  eo-  } 

-hie  are  very  good  natured  to  figl\t  for  them.  , 

The  emperour  Jofeph  I.-  whole  good  fortune  Tad  ■, 
never  failed  him,  who  had  ditmembered  a  part  of  the  | 
Spanifli  monarchy  for  his  own  advantage,  who  had  more|, 
arbitrarily  difnofed  of  the  dominions  01  the  elector  ot  j, 
Bavaria,  rejoiced  at  the  humiliation  of  the  king  ot  j, 
France,  and  had  defeated  the  Hungarian  rebels,  died  at  J, 
the  age  of  thirty  three,  at  the  height  of  human  prolpe-|| 
ritv.  His  brother,  Charles  VI.  whom  he  attempted  to 
raife  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  was  his  heir,  and,  atter  an ; . 
interregnum  of  fix  months,  was  elected  emperour.  ; 
Peace  was  naturally  expeded  to  be  the  confequcncc  of  , 

this  unlooked  for  event.  ,  ; 

Some  preparations  had  been  maxing  for  it  a  confidei- 

able  time  in  England  ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  , 
were  of  ufe  to  the  caufe  of  humanity.  This  is  too  re¬ 
markable  a  circumftance  not  to  engage  the  attention  , 
and  nothing  ferves  better  to  fliew  the  influence  which  , 
caprice,  whim,  and  trifles,  have  on  the  fate  ox  kingdoms 

and  empires.  There 
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ihere  was  always  an  oppofition  between  the  whigs  Thewh>ss 
and  tories,  which  proved  the  more  keen,  that  religious  London, 
fentiments  were  added  to  politics  to  foment  the  divifion  : 
the  f^rft  retained  fome  of  the  principles  of  the  Prefbyte- 
rians,  and  the  fecond  were  zealous  {ticklers  for  Epifco- 
pacy.  Marlborough  having  declared  in  favour  of  the 
whigs,  that  fa&ion  not  only  ruled,  but  even  perfecuted  : 
an  enemy  of  peace,  it  entered  into  all  the  views  of  the  Credit  & 
general,,  whofe  credit  and  immenfe  fortune  had  their  MaTibo- 
foundation  in  war.  A  love  of  money,  that  difgraceful  rough.0* 
paffion  in  fo  great  a  man,  contributed,  as  much  as  the 
honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him,  to  render  him 
an  irreconcilable  enemy  to  the  family  of  Bourbon.  Plis 
wife  governed  queen  Anne;  Godolphin  the  treafurer 
was  his  friend,  and  the  father  in  Law  of  one  of  his 
daughters ;  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  fecretary  of 
{late,  his  fon  in  law,  was  equally  devoted  to  him  ;  fo 
that,  while  there  was  no  change  of  miniftry,  he  difpofed 
of  every  thing  as  he  pleafed. 

But  tne  dutchefs  of  IVlarl  borough,  who  was  haughty  His  wife 
to  a  degree  of  infolence,  forgot  that  favour  fliould  be  £vu0f£  £e 
/kilruhy  employed,  to  be  fecure  againft  chfgrace.  She  tnequeen. 
made  the  queen  too  fenfible  of  her  influence";  and  gave 
io  much  reafon  for  difguft,  that  in  1708  another  favou¬ 
rite,  lady  Math  am,  who  was  her  relation  and  creature, 
was  already  ,  become  a  rival,  by  whom  lhe  was  on  the  * 
point  of  being  fupplanted  ;  and  from  that  time  cabals 
againft  the  duke  began  to  be  formed.  The  hopes  of  Harley  & 
the  tories  were  revived.  Harley,  aftewards  earl  of  Ox-  brokT 
lord,  fecretary  of  Hate,  and  the  famous  St.  John,  after¬ 
wards  vifcount  Bolingbroke,  formed  the  plan  of  a  revo¬ 
lution. 

In  thofe  countries  where  the  affairs  of  the  government  The  tories 
are  influenced  by  the  populace,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  courfe^o 
them  3.n  impreffion  3,ccordinQ£  to  its  views?  by  me^ns  influ- 
which  are  analogous  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  feel-  iTgion! re' 
mg ,  and  the  fprings  of  religion  are  almoft  always  the 
ftrongeft.  Doftor  Sacheverel,  one  of  thofe  zealous  en*  sacheve- 

thufiafts, rel* 
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thufmfts,  who,  though  void  of  tmderftanding,  could 
lead  the  multitude,  preached  and  printed  his  declama¬ 
tions  in  favour  of  paflive  obedience,  religious  intolerance, 
and,  in  one  word,  againft  the  principles  and  government 
of  the  whigs.  In  i  y  Op  he  was  accpfed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  his  trial  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
ranks.  The  clergy  and  people  declared  in  his  favour 
with  fo  much  heat,  that  a  fedition  was  apprehended. 
The  queen  was  prefent  at  the  trial  as  a  fpectatrcfs,  and 
k  was  univerfally  known  that  (lie  approved  a  dodtrine 
favourable  to  royalty.  Many  of  the  principal  tones 
declared,  that  the  doctor’s  feymons  were  abfurd,  but 
maintained  there  was  not  fuftreient  ground  for  condeim- 
nation.  Sachevefel  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of 
only  feventeen  voices.  The  parliament  ordered  his  fer- 
.  r  mon  to  be  burnt,  and  himtelf  to  be  fufpended  tor  three 
^non burnt  years.  A  more  rigorous  fentence  was  expected  ,  cU»d 
©f  p'dia  the  lories,  fancying  themlelves  triumphant,  entered  into 
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Such  was  the  wcaknefs  of  the  queen  for  the  dutchefs 
of  Marlborough,  that,  if  (he  would  have  retrained  het 
baughtinefs,  The  might  have  long  preferred  her  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  at  laft  her  overbearing,  fiery  temper  ren¬ 
dered  her  unfu  her  able  ;  and  the  new  favourite,  whom 
the  had  inful  ted.,  ieized  the  opportunity,  to  be  revenged, 
Anne,  being  wounded  to  the  quick,  burft  hfr  bonds  ; 
nnd  Goclolphin,  Sunderland,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  whig  party,  were  very  loon  d  it  mi  fled  :  the  mimicry 
was  changed,  and  it  was  neceflary  likewife  to  change  the 
parliament.  Doctor  Sacheverel  or-ce  more  appeared 
upon  the  icepe  ;  a.  benefice  was  bellowed  upon  him; 
the  clergy  and  people  yielded  to  the  prevailing  cn- 
thuiiafm  ;  and  aim  oft  all  the  elections  were  made  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  -t pries.  Without  this  trifling  accident,  perhaps, 
this  revolution  would  not  have  taken  place.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  countries  are  the  fame. 

When  the  tones  got  into  power,  they  became,  like 

the  whigs,  infoient  perfecutors.  They  inveighed  again  ft 

‘  the 
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the  former  minifters,  and  -againft  Marlborough,  The 
noble  actions,  the  great  Services,  of  that  general,  were 
defaced  by  party  hatred  ;  nothing  was  fpoken  of  but 
his  infatiable  avarice,  and  things  of  the  moll  odious 
kinds  were  imputed  to  him  ;  his  abilities  were  infulted, 
and  even  his  courage  rendered  problematical.  The 
Enghfh  feem  to  have  been  ieized  with  the  levity  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Athenians ;  or  rather,  in  the  traniports 
of  faction,  they  (hewed  them  (elves,  what  they  always 
have  been  in  fimilar  circumftances,  lefs  reafonable  than 
pafiionate  and  unjuft. 

However,  the  court  durft  not  take  the  command  of 
the  army  from  Marlborough.  While  the  war  conti¬ 
nued,  he  was  almoft  certain  of  preferving  confiderabjg 
power ;  and  however  great  the  queen’s  inclination  for 
peace,  the  national  prejudices  againft  France,  and  the 
pride  of  vidory,  prefented  powerful  obftacles. 

But^  the  emperour  Jofeph  being,  dead,  and  al]  his 
dominions  inherited  by  Charles,  it  was  the  intereft  of 
England  to  adopt  a  different  fyftem,  and  not  exhauft 
herlelf  in  the  caufe  of  another.  She  bore  the  burden 
of  the  war,  while  Holland  and  the  houfe  of  Auflria 
reaped  the  fruits.  If  fhe  had  taken  up  arms  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  if  there  was  room 
to  dread  that  the  family  of  France,  being  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  would  make  the  balance  lean  to  that 
fide,  ought  live  to  fet  all  thofc  crowns  upon  one  head, 
which  had  rendered  the  houle  of  Auftria  too  formida¬ 
ble  ?  Was  it  not  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  Europe  ?  Could  England  do  any  thing  more 
for  her  own  glory  ? 

Queen  Anne  and  her  mini  tiers  were  kept  in  reftraint 
by  the  engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  allies  *  but  by  means  of  an  obfeure  pried,  whofe 
name  was  Guaitier,  a  fecret  negotiation  had  been  begun 
with  the  court  of  Verfailles ;  and  the  miniftry  of  Louis 
jav.  was  allured,  that,  if  they  pleafed,  a  peace  might 
be  concluded  without  the  interpofition  of  Holland, 
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This  was,  as  M.  de  Torci  exprefTes  it  in  bis  Memoirs, 
ajking  a  fck  man ,  attacked  by  a  long  and  dangerous  di/order, 
if  he  wi fhed  to  be  cured.  The  poet  Prior  was  employed 
in  this  negotiation ;  and,  what  is  very  uncommon,  both 
parties  afted  with  equal  fincerity. 

However,  the  war  was  (foil  continued,  and  Marioo- 
rough  made  France  tremble.  He  forced  the  lines  of 
marefchal  de  ViJlars,  which  extended  from  Montreuil 
to  Valenciennes :  he  next  attempted  the  fiege  of  Bou- 
chain  ;  a  bold  undertaking,  attended  with  the  fame 
fuccefs,  lo  that  there  was  fcarce  any  obflrudion  left 
between  him  and  Paris. 

Happily  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the  Britifh  court 
fet  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  that  general,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  emperour  and  the 
{fates  general,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  figned  ; 
by  which  a  barrier  was  fecured  to  the  allies,  Dunkirk 
demoiilhed,  &c.  Marlborough  was  flript  of  his  employ¬ 
ments,  but  preferved  the  riches  which  he  had  acquired 
(luring  the  war.  Accuied  of  peculation,  he  would  per¬ 
haps  have  fallen  a  vidiir  to  the  tories,  if  the  queen  had 
not,  by  prudent  moderation,  fpun  out  to  a  great  length 
the  odious  profecution. 

It  v  as  in  vain  that  prince  Eugene  came  to  London, 
in  hopes  of  defeating  the  views' of  the  miniftry.  He 
was  received  with  honour,  but  his  hopes  were  fruftrated  ; 
yet  he  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  his  efteem  for  the  dif- 
graced  hero  One  day,  when  dining  with  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  (Harley)  the  author  of  the  revolution  in  the 
miniftry,  that  mimfter  faid,  that  he  congratulated  hira- 
feif  on  having  the  greateft  general  in  Europe  at  his 
table  o — Jj  1  am ,  replied  the  prince,  1  owe  it  to  you. 
Marlbori  ugh  could  not  be  more  highly  praifed,  nor 
more  amply  revenged  for  the  infults  of  his  enemies. 

To  Ice  England  upon  the  point  of  abandoning  them, 
was  a  juft  i  un  {haunt  for  the  arrogance  of  the  Dutch. 
They  were  mfoimcd,  in  the  queen’s  name,  that  if  they 

ctefcjicd  to  concur  in  the  preliminaries,  the  delay  would 
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be  con  (trued  into  a  refufai  ;  upon  which  they  contented 
to  open  the  conferences  at  Utrecht,  which  ended  in  a 
peace  that  ought  to  have  been  eagerly  promoted  by  all 
tae  powers  of  Europe, 
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Negotiations  of  Utrecht. — Victories  of  France . — - End  of 

the  War  in  1714. 

^HE  congrefs  of  Utrecht  was  opened  in  January 
1712,  but  did  not  at  firfl  keep  pace  with  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  Louis  XIV.  However  defirous  queen 
Anne  was  of  having  a  peace,  the  wanted  as  much  as 
poffible  that  the  allies  fhould  be  fatisfied  ;  but  their 
willies  were  by  no  means  pacific.  The  emperour 
Charles  VI.  oppofed  the  difmembering  of  the  Spanilh 
monarchy;  and  the  Dutch  did  not  confine  their  preten¬ 
tions  to  the  barrier  which  they  demanded.  Their  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  always  earned  on  with  a  captious  infin- 
cerity,  never  explaining  their  demands,  but  waiting  to 
make  fuch  as  contingences  recommended,  and  wanting 
to  reduce  France  to  accept  fuch  terms  as  they  fhould 
pieafe  to  offer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries 
were  referved  and  timid,  from  the  apprehenlion  of 
changes  fo  common  in  England  ;  a  dread  the  better 
founded,  as  they  forefaw  a  new  reign.  44  Thcfe  plcnipo- 
44  tentiaries,”  lays  Torci,  44  fo  far  from  fpeaking  freely 
44  to  thofe -of  France,  fiill  talked  the  language  of  ene- 
44  mies.  They  minutely  obeyed  their  orders,  and  their 
44  inftrudtions  were  the  pledges  of  their  conduct.  It  is 
44  dangerous  to  act  other  wife  in  a  country  liable  to  fuch 
changes,  where,  according  as  parties  prevail,  they  may 

„  '  he 
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#t  be  judged  worthy  either  of  rewards  or  punishments  • 

“  an  unfortunate  uncertainty,  to  which  the  plenipoten- 
“  tiaries  of  France  were  not  expofed,  as  they  had  only 

to  obey  the  king,  whom  alone  they  were  to  pleafe, 

<c  and  which  they  were  fure  of  doing  by  the  punftual 
“  execution  of  dear  and  exact  iniirn&ions  given  to 
“  them,  without  any  fee  ret  referve,  by  his  majefly/* 

This  anecdote  gives  a  fufficiently  juft  idea  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  governments  ;  and  Torci,  no  doubt, 
preferred  that  of  Ver failles. 

To  fo  many  caufes  of  delay  was  added  an  unforeseen  New  oh* 
obftru&ion,  which  arofe  from  the  domeftic  calamities 
that  befel  Louis  XIV.  In  1711,  he  had  loft  his  only  death  of 
fon  the  dauphin  ;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  next  Jenof* 
iuccceded  to  that  title,  likewiie  died  at  the  age  of  thir-  Fraure» 
ty  i  a  prince  deferring  univerfal  regret,  fince  from  him 
was  expe&ed  the  reign  oi  a  iage.  His  wife  the  dau- 
phinefs,  an  accomplifhed  princefs,  had  ended  her  life 
but  fix  days  before  him  ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  their 
el  deft  fon,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  expired.  The  duke 
d’ Anjou  (Louis  XV.)  was  threatened  with  approaching 
death.  The  right  of  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  might 
therefore  very  foon  defeend  to  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
was.  the  fecond  fon  of  the  firft  dauphin ;  and,  by  lifts 
chain  of  misfortunes,  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  apprehen  lions  in  Europe,  was 
no  longer  improbable. 

This  determined  queen  Anne  to  demand,  as  an  ef-  There- 
iential  condition  of  "the  peace,  that  Philip  V.  finould  nuncia- 
purely  and  fimply  renounce  the  crown  of  France,  and  SiipV. 
transfer  his  title  to  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  (je  was  de- 
Berri.  The  council  of  Verfailles  were  of  opinion,  that  manded’ 
fuch  a  renunciation  muft  be  null,  from  the  fundamental  t^^dins 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  the  honefty  to  declare  it;  spwtof 
and^Tord  maintained  that  judgment  upon  a  paffage  in  sTwouid*’ 
Jerome  Bignon,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  fundamental  havs  ^£en 
law  to  which  this  refers  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  nul1’ 
work  ot  God  hiprfelf,  and  that  it  can  only  be  aboiifhed 

by 
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by  him.  They  might  have  reafcned  better  than  Je¬ 
rome  Bignon  on  the  fubjedf,  without  wounding  the  in- 
conteftible  rights  of  the  reigning  family  :  in  important 
affairs  efpecially,  none  but  folid  reafons  fhould  be  al- 
ledged. 

Anfwer  of  Boiingbroke,  the  queen’s  fecretary,  prudently  replied, 
broke8*  “  We  are  willing  to  believe,  that  in  France  you  are 
“  perfuaded  that  none  but  God  can  abolifh  the  law 
“  upon  which  you  found  the  right  of  fucceflion  :  but 
“  we  mufl  be  pardoned  for  believing  in  England,  that 
<£  a  prince  may  depart  from  his  claims  by  a  voluntary 
<£  renunciation  ;  and  that  he  in  whofe  favour  it  has  been 
<£  made,  may  with  juflice  be  fupported  in  his  preten- 
fions  by  thofe  powers  who  have  guaranteed  the 
“  treaty.” 

Aitema-  Neceffity,  which  pleads  Wronger  than  any  argument, 
tive  pro-  verv  foon  perfuaded  Louis,  who  advifed  his  grandfon  to 
the  king  take  this  unavoidable  rcep.  To  facilitate1  the  peace,  y 
spam.  ]?ng{anc]  propofed  another  alternative  ;  either  that  Phi¬ 
lip  fhould  make  the  propofed  renunciation,  or  yield 
Spain  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  receive  in  exchange  his 
dominions,  with  Montferrat,  Mantua,  and  the  kingdom  1  ' 
of  Naples  and  Sicily :  fo  that  if  he,  or  any  of  his  de-  1 
feendants,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  France,  it 
might  be  reunited  to  all  thefe  territories,  except  Sicily, 
which  fhould  be  detached  for  the  family  of  Auflria. 

He  con-  H  Louis  preferred  the  lafl  expedient.  In  writing  to  the 
rents  ‘  king  of  Spain — 1  Jhali  look  upon  it  as  the  greatejl  happinejs 

eiatioma"  °f  my  ^fe->  Lid  he,  if  you  take  the  reflation  to  come  nearer 
gainft  the  to  me,  and  to  preferve  claims  which  you  will  fruitlejfly  re- 
touisxiv  g'tet,  if  you  ever  abandon  them .  But  Philip,  alledging  that 
he  owed  it  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  zeal  of  his  fubjecls, 
preferred  Spain,  con  fen  ted  to  the  renunciation,  and 
agreed  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  rI  he  Englifli  defired  to 
have  Dunkirk  put  into  their  hands  till  the  peace  fhould 
be  concluded  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to,  becaufe  a  mutual 
confidence  reigned  between  the  two  courts,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  have  the  peace  concluded. 

,  Holland, 
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Holland,  however,  had  redoubled  her  efforts  for  the 
hr  ft  campaign  ;  Quefnoi  was  taken  by  prince  Eugene, 
who  propofed  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  Englifh  ge¬ 
neral,  to  engage  the  French.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
fufpenfion  of  hoftilities  between  England  and  France 
was  declared.  The  duke  feparated  from  the  allies  ; 
but  moft  of  the  foreign  troops  who  were  in  the  queen’s 
pay  refufed  to  follow  him ;  and  prince  Eugene,  who  ftill 
had  a  iuperiour  army,  laid  fiege  to  Landreci.  France 
was  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity  ;  and  it  was  de¬ 
bated  in  council,  whether  the  king  fhould  leave  Ver- 
failles.  He  was  refolved,  in  cafe  of  a  new  difafter,  to 
aflemble  the  nobility,  to  lead  them  againft  the  enemy, 
and  to  die  with  his  arms  in  his  hands.  That  monarch, 
who  appeared  greater  in  adverfity  than  when  furrounded 
with  the  pomp  of  victories,  interefts  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  after  having  long  dazzled  the  eye. 

It  was  now  time  that  the  enemy  fhould  experience, 
in  their  turn,  how  much  men  are  blinded  in  trading  to 
fortune.  A  parifh  prieft  and  a  magiftrate  of  Douay 
were  the  firft  that  conceived  it  would  be  eafy  to  attack 
two  eftential  pofts  of  prince  Eugene,  whofe  lines  were 
exceffively  extended,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  his 
camp.  An  idea  conceived  by  accident  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  confequences.  Upon  the  information 
given  to  the  marefchals  Villars  and  Montefquieu,  the 
plan  of  an  enterprife  was  laid,  by  which  France  was 
preferved.  What  was  not  to  be  dreaded,  if  it  did  not 
fucceed  ! 

Villars  made  a  feint,  as  if  he  wanted  to  attack  prince 
Eugene’s  camp ;  and,  having  amufed  him,  fuddenly  fell 
upon  Denain,  where  the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  en¬ 
trenched  ;  and,  having  forced  the  entrenchments,  made 
the  duke,  and  all  who  were  with  him,  prifoners ;  rapidly 
carrying  the  different  pofts  along  the  Scarpe.  He  next 
attacked  Marchiennes,  where  the  magazines  of  the  ene¬ 
my  were  depofited,  and  carried  it  in  three  days.  Prince 
Eugene  raifed  the  fiege  of  Landreci,  and  loft  St. 

Amand, 
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denun¬ 
ciation  of 


Amand,  Douai,  le  Quefnoy,  and  Rouchain.  He  re¬ 
treated,  after  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  army,  with¬ 
out  coming  to  an  adlion,  forty  battalions  being  made 
prifoners.  From  that  time  the  fuperiority  feemed  to- 
be  on  the  fide  of  France,  and  the  enemies  of  the  peace 
were  Dunifhcd  for  their  imprudence  and  cruel  ambition. 
T  hen  it  was  that  Philip  V.  made  a  folemn  renunciation, 
Thiiip,  and  the  court  of  Great  Britain  infilled  upon  its  being 
how  pub-  ratified  by  the  ftates  general  of  France.  “  But,”  fays 
f ranee”1  Torci  in  his  Memoirs,  “the  authority  which  foreigners 
“  aferibe  to  the  dates  being  unknown  in  France,  this 
“  claufe  was  changed  by  the  king :  he  only  pro  mi  led 
“  to  accept  the  renunciation  of  the  king  his  grand fon  5 
“  that  it  fhould  then  be  publifhed  by  his  order,  and  in 
“  the  mod  folemn  manner  regidered  in  all  the  parlia- 
<c  ments  of  the  kingdom.1 ”  In  fadl,  from  the  year 
1614,  the  national  adembly  was  only  to  be  heard  of  in 
hidory.  The  duke  of  Berri,  brother  of  Philip,  in  the 
fame  "manner  renounced  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  cafe  he 
fucceeded  to  that  of  France ;  as  did  likewife  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  The  bed  fecurity  for  thefe  renunciations 
was  undoubtedly  the  apprehenfions  of  Europe  for  the 
balance  of  power. 

The  The  Cories,  which  had  formerly  been  fo  powerful  in 

Cortes  ^  Spain,  but  at  prefefit  are  forgotten,  like  the  dates  gene- 
o!aergofe  ral  of  France,  confirmed  the  renunciation  of  Philip* 
fucceffion  xpey  did  more  ;  for  they  changed  the  order  of  fuccef- 
jn  Spam.  in  favour  of  the  males,  indead  of  the  females,  who 
inherited  the  Spanifh  monarchy  preferably  to  princes 
who  were  not  fo  nearly  related  ;  and  from  that  time  it 
was  edablifhcd,  that  the  males  fhould  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  regulation,  the  de¬ 
fendants  of  Philip  V.  might  have  feen  the  crown,  by 
right  of  marriage,  defend  to  foreigners,  and  the  renun¬ 
ciation  turn  out  to  their  difad vantage.  An  objedt  of 
fuch  importance  merited  the  attention  of  the  Cories. 

The  The  court  of  Great  Britain  having  removed  every 

Dutch,  in  obftrudtion  to  a  peace  on  their  fide,  the  tone  of  the 
theirturn’  '  Dutch 
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.  Dutch  was  changed,  and  they  humbly  begged  to  re-  humble 
new  thofe  conferences  which  they  had  broken  orT.  The  w™sto 
abbe  Polignack,  iecond  plenipotentiary  of  Louis  XIV.  obuin  a 
wrote  in  the  following  terms  :  «  We  aft  the  fame  part  peacc* 

“  the  Dutch  did  at  Gertruydenberg,  and  they  ad  ours : 
this  is  complete  revenge.  Count  ZinzendorfF  (the 
emperour  s  immfter)  feels  his  d  eel  c  nil  on  very  fevere- 
£’  ty**’  Struck  with  difaiay  at  the  Lift  campaign,  the 
dates  general  were  obliged  to  follow  the  flops  of  Eng¬ 
land,  whatever  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  them  by 
the  court  of  Vienna. 

At  laff  the  peace  was  figned  at  Utrecht,  agreeably  to  1713. 
the  preliminaries  fettled  with  Louis.  We  fhall  give  an  Treaty°f 
abridgment  of  the  principal  articles.  Ulrecht' 

l-  France  obliges  herfelf  not  to  fnffer  the  pretender  Articles* 
hi  ner  dominions,  nor  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  [or  Ens* 
Louie  of  Stuart*  She  guarantees  the  order  of  fuccefiion 
fettled  ill  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  (The  Eng- 
lifli  parliament  had  declared,  that  if  queen  Anne  died 
without  children,  the  crown  was  to  defeend  to  the  prin- 
cck  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  debtor  palatine  Frederick 
V.  the  grand  daughter  of  James  I.  and  the  mother  of 
George  I.  who  luce  ceded  in  virtue  of  that  aft.  Forty 
five  people  were  reckoned,  who,  by  their  birth,  had  a 
pieteraole  title  3  but  the  Englifh  confuited  only  their 
hatred  again  ft  the  Catholic  league.)  Hud  fords  Bay,  the 
din  nos  ot  St.  Chnllophcr  and  Newfoundland,  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia,  to  be  ceded  to  England ;  important  ac¬ 
quisitions  in  America.  The  harbour  of  Dunkirk  to  be 
ailed  up,  and  the  fortifications  to  be  demolifhed,  with  a 
promife  never  to  repair  them.  Spain  yielded  to  Great 
Britain  Gibraltar,  the  Hand  of  Minorca,  and  the  ajjiento 
or  negro-trade,  for  thirty  years. 

,  France  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  Spanifh  Low  R  ,  , 

Countries  to  the  ftates  general,  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria-  Holland/ 
to  enjoy  the  perfeft  fovereignty.  No  part  of  tliefe  pro¬ 
vinces  can  ever  belong  to  that  crown,  nor  even  to  any 
prince  of  the  blood.  The  Dutch  ihali  garrifbn  thofe  - 

places 
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places  deftined  for  a  barrier  (according  to  a  treaty  which 
they  had  concluded  with  England)  to  which  fhall  be 
added  Tournai,  Ipres,  Menin,  &c.  but  Lille,  Aire,  Be- 
thune,  St.  Venant,  in  exchange,  to  be  reftored  to 
Louis  XIV. 

The  duke  g.  The  duke  of  Savoy  to  be  acknowledged  heir  to 
kineaofy’  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  failing  the  pofterity  of  Philip  V. 
Sicily, see.  The  fummit  of  the  Alps  to  be  the  boundary  between 
France  and  his  dominions.  Exille,  Feneftrelle,  Cha¬ 
teau  Dauphin,  &c.  to  be  ceded  to  him.  Spain  likewife 
ceded  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  under  a  claufe  of 
reverfion,  failing  heirs  male.  Victor  Amadeus  was  a 
great  gainer  by  his  defection. 

Houfeof  4.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  to  keep  Luxemburgh  and 
Bavanj.  the  county  of  Namur  until  he  fhall  be  recompenled  for 
his  Ioffes.  (Philip  V.  had  given  him  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Spanifh  Low  Countries,  of  which  he  only  retained 
this  part.)  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  likewife 
^ranted  to  him.  The  re-eftablifhment  of  that  prince, 
and  his  brother  the  ele&or  of  Cologne,  was  always  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  generofity  of  the  king  of 
France. 

Houfeef  5*  Befides  the  Low  Countries,  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
Auftria.  pies  and  the  IvLlanefe  were  left  to  the  houfe  of  Auftna* 
?£?  era’  Louis  yielded  Landau,  Kehl,  and  Brifack,  to  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgn  to  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  king  of  Pruffia,  to  whom  Spanifh  Guelderland  was 

to  be  ceded. 

Portugal.  6.  Portugal  to  be  comprehended  in  the  general  peace. 
Spain.  All  the  contracting  powers  acknowledged  Philip  V.  who 
loft  no  part  of  his  dominions,  except  fuch  as  were  rather 
hurtful  than  advantageous  to  Spain,  from  their  diftance. 
Charles  The  emperour  Charles  VI.  by  acquiring  in  the 
vi. fuffers  peace  of  Utrecht,  would  have  gained  fome  certain  ad- 
conduV  vantages,  and  have  happily  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
inga  made  Europe  ftream  with  blood  for  thirteen  years.  He 
peaee.  flattered,  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  wrefting  new  concef- 

fions  from  France,  without  the  affiflance  of  England 

and 
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and  Holland  :  a  rafli  expeftation  !  and  he  had  caufe 
f°r_  repentance.  Villars  took  Landau,  croffed  the 
Rhine,  defeated  general  Vaubonne,  made  himfelt  matter 
of  Fribourg,  by  this  means  compelled  the  emperour  to 
accept  a  peace,  and  had  the  honour  of  concluding  it 
with  prince  Eugene  at  Raftadt. 

By  this  treaty  France  preferved  Landau,  and  the  1714. 
frontiers  were  left  exadly  the  fame  as  at  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  Charles  got  from  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
what  had  been  ceded  to  him  at  Utrecht.  The  ele&ors 
of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  had  their  dominions  reftored  by 
the  emperour ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  empire  acknow¬ 
ledged,  the  king  of  Spain,  who,  on  his  part,  did  not  ac- 
|  knowledge  the  emperour.  However,  their  titles  were 
not  lefs  determined.  The  peace  with  the  empire  was 
figned  at  Baden. 

How  obnoxious  are  ambitious  politicians  to  be  mif- 
! taken  in  their  calculations !  It  was  expedted  that  France 
j  would  be  flript  of  a  number  of  provinces ;  yet  flie  loft  3e<a  to 
nothing  in  Europe  but  fome  of  thofe  places  which  (he  de6eived' 
|nad  formerly  conquered.  If  we  refledl  upon  the  offers 
made  by  Louis  at  the  conference  of  Gertruydenberg, 
we  rauft  be  fenfible,  that,  independent  of  the  caufe  of 
humanity,  it  is  a  folly  to  refufe  peace,  when  it  can  be 
made  to  advantage  :  and  what  lhall  we  think  of  the 
jconquefls  of  Louis  XIV.  purchafed  by  fo  many  wars 
equally  ruinous  and  bloody  ? 

L  j^^ing  remained  for  the  king  of  Spain  to  reduce,  Catalonia 
but  Catalonia,  which  continued  obflinately  to  refufe  at  laft 
fnbmiffion,  and,  though  deprived  of  all  affiflance,  flill  fubdue<x' 
preferved  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty.  Louis  fent 
fome  troops  and  a  fquadron,  and  they  laid  fiege  to  Bar¬ 
celona  both  by  fea  and  land  *  but  the  inhabitants  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  like  madmen.  Their  courage  was 
inflamed  to  a  degree  of  fanaticifm  by  their  priefts  and 
monks,  of  whom,  it  is  faid,  more  than  five  hundred  fell 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  However,  the  marefchal  de 
Berwick  obliged  this  great  city  to  capitulate,  when  the 
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iiioft  guilty  were  puniftied,  and  the  privileges  of-  thd 

province  abolifhed.  .  -  • 

Philip  V.  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  his  kingdom,  always 

(hewed  a  blind  fubrniffion  to  his  favourite,  the  princefs 
Urfini,  who  had  governed  the  queen,  Mary  Louiia  of 
Savoy.  Upon  the  death  of  the  queen,  it  was  reported, 
that  (he  was  to  be  fucceeded  by,  the  princefs  Urnni  5 
but,  led  by  the  deceitful  information  of  Aiberoni,  aa 
ecclefiaftic  of  low  birth,  a  native  of  Placentia,  (he  per- 
fuaded  the  king  to  marry  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  heireis  ot- 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tufevny,  whom  that  Italian  re - 
prefented  as  a  woman  void  oi  fpirit,  of  a  weak  undet- 
ftanding,  and,  of  courfc,  eafily  governed  Nothing; 
could  be  more  unjuft  than  this  pi&ure.  Elizabeth  had 
fcarcely  fet  foot  in  Spain,  when  the  favourite  not  being, 
(Efficiently  guarded  in  her  difcourfe,  (lie  caufed  her  to 
be  immediately  difmiffed,  and  all  the  miniftry  to  be 
changed.  Orri,  whofe  zeal  to  reftore  the  finances  oc- 
caftoned  commotions  in  Spain,  and  chiefly  in  the  inqui" 
fition,  from  his  meddling  with  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  was  fent  back  to  France.  Alberom,  a  man  oi 
extenlive  genius  and  bold  temper,  very  footi  got  1 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  and  formed  vaA. 
projects,  which,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  oblerve, 
brought  on  his  own  deftrubhon. 
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F  party  fpirit  had  not  ftifled  the  feelings  of  nature, 
and  oofeiired  the  light  of  reafon,  queen" Anne  would 
Jiave  been  umverfaliy  celebrated  as  the.benefacftrefs  of 
tne  human-  race.  She  brought  to  an  end  a  tnoft  dread¬ 
ful  war,  .where  relations  fought  againft  relations:  where 
tae  particular  interefts  of  a  few  princes  gave  up  the 
ilneft  countries  ,n  Europe  to  fire  and  fword  ;  and  the 
ambition  of  .ome-  generals  facrificed  the  blood  and  trea- 

furi .  f  tke  unneceffarily.  She  fiiewed  every 

poffibie  regard  for  the  intereft  of  her  allies,  though  they 
dtd  not  kmulri  their  contingences,  and  perfevered 
againft  her  equitable  meafures.  She  gloriauflv  freed 
ner  kingdom  from  the  burden  of  a  ruinous  war,  which 
was  only  mtereft.ng  to  the  Auftriin  power.  She  ob- 
tunoci  the  approbation  of  her  parliament,  where  the 
commons  complained  of  being  burdened  with  nineteen 
minions  during  the  courfe.of  the  war.  In  a  word  the 
great  work  which  crowned  the  glory  of  her  reign  de¬ 
fends  the  higheft  applaufe.  & 

The  whigsj  however,  railed  againft  the  peace  with 
unboundec,  Jioentioufnefs  j  and  the  nation  was  overrun 

T  •  :>C  5  :Td  fatl,res>  ?nd  rePorts  were  fpread  the  moft 
laeiy  o  inflame  hot  headed  men.  The  queen,  laid 

:eey,  wants  to  place  her  brother,  tire. pretender,  on  the 
.irone  j  popery  will  prevail,  the  laws  are  threatened,  the 
.onfutut ion  is  in  danger.  Thefe  fedirious  rumours  dif- 
prbed  the  patliament ;  and,  aotwithftandrng  the  nru- 
sent  reprefentatiOns  of  the  queen,  they  offered  a  reward 
if  hvc  thoulana  pounds  fterlrng  to  whoever  frioald  fejze 
he  perlon  of  the  pretender,  if  he  attempted  to  effecl  a 
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defcent  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  withdrawn  to  Lor- 

Queen  Anne,  confumed  with  vexation  which  in- 
created  her  infirmities,  died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age  :  a  good  princefs,  but  of  narrow  genius  and  a  weak 
charafter,  though  the  loved  her  people,  and  lived  a  life 
of  virtue.  'Her  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  leries  of 
profperity,  which  the  owed  to  her  generals  and  mi- 

The union "  In  1706  the  executed  a  fcheme  which  had  been 

fruitleflly  attempted  by  king  William  ;  the  uniting  of 
scoua"!  England  and  Scotland  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name 
lnt“one  of  Great  Britain.  The  intractability  of  the  Scots,  the 
kingdom.  antipathy  of  the  two  nations,  the  difturbances 

continually  fpringing  from  thefe  principles,  rendered 
the  project  extremely  ufetul,  but  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
creased  the  obfiruftions.  The  treaty,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  articles,  was  at  laft  concluded. 

1  ft  That  all  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  lhall  have 
the' fame  privileges  and  the  fame  laws  : .  ad.  That  the 
whole  kingdom  lhall  be  reprefented  by  one  parliament, 
into  which  fixteen  peers  and  forty  five  commoners  of 
Scotland  lhall  be  admitted  :  3d.  That  all  the  peers  of 

Scotland  lhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  thole  of 
England,  except  the  right  of  fitting  in  parliament. 
This  exception  was  attacked,  as  contrary  to  the  fuMa- 
mental  laws  and  effential  rights  of  the  peerage.  The 
church  of  Scotland,  which  was  Prefbyterian,  occafioned 
another  fubjeft  of  difpute  ;  for  the  antipathy  of  the 
feCts  was  not  then  extinguilhed  :  they  exaggerated  the 
inconveniences,  and  leffened  the  advantages.  But  now 
that  the  ferment  is  difperfed,  what  appeared  at  that 
time  a  monfter,  is  no  longer  any  thing.  Expe- 
rience,  fooner  or  later,  caufes  chimeras  to  vamlh  ;  to 
rare  is  it  to  do  a  great  public  good,  without  fome  parti¬ 
cular  inconvenience  !  .  .  .  ,  n 

It  was  declared  by  a  law  palled  m  this  reign,  that  no 

required  mao  could  be  the  reprefentative  of  a  county  in  parlia- 
66  be  ad-  '  UlCnu 
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ment,  unlefs  he  had  fix  hundred  pounds  fterling  a  year 
in  land  •  and  for  a  borough,  one  half  of  that  fum. 
This  law  was  made  with  a  view  of  excluding  thofe  who 
were  only  traders,  from  an  affembly  where  the  pofiTeffors 
of  landed  property  were  thought  more  worthy  of  being 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation.  William  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  fhameful  pradtice  of  bribing  both  the  electors 
and  eledfed.  This  evil  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  in- 
creafe  continually  ;  and  the  mifchief  ftill  grew  worfe 
under  a  foreign  family,  which  had  more  need  of  that 
refource  to  fupport  its  authority. 

Such  were  the  prejudices  occafioned  by  the  impru¬ 
dent  zeal  of  the  iaft  of  the  Stuarts,  that  in  the  dread  of 
feeing  a  Catholic  upon  the  throne,  the  Englifh  preferred 
the  dominion  of  a  foreigner,  to  that  of  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family— to  an  Englifhman.  The  princefs  Sophia 
being  dead,  her  fon,  the  eledtor  of  Hanover,  was  with¬ 
out  difficulty  acknowledged  by  the  name  of  George  I. 
It  was  a  prodigious  inconvenience,  that  the  king  of 
England,  as  a  prince  of  Germany,  had  fome  intereffs 
which  were  worfe  than  indifferent  to  his  kingdom ;  but 
his  people  only  thought  of  being  delivered  from  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  family,  and  to  banifh  for  ever  every  idea  of  po¬ 
pery. 

George,  who  at  his  acceffion  was  fifty  four  years  of 
age,  and  already  diftinguifhed  by  his  perfonal  merit, 
ought,  it  would  feerrf,  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
whigs  and  the  tories,  rather  than  to  foment  the  fpirit 
of  fadlion,  by  declaring  in  favour  of  the  one  again  ft  the 
other  ;  but  whether  he  thought  that  to  be  impoffible, 
or  his  interefl  or  inclination  led  him  to  the  party  mofl 
oppofite  to  the  Stuarts,  the  whigs  immediately  gained 
his  ^whole  confidence.  Marlborough  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  Bolingbroke  was.  d-ifmiffed 
from  the  miniftry.  A  parliament  devoted  tq  the  court, 
(which  did  not  negledt  the  means  of  corruption)  after 
having  fixed  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  atfeven 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  very  fooh  began  to 
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An  uni-  perfecute  the  tbries.  The  duke  of  Ormond?  Bolmg- 
veYfii  broke,  and  Oxford,  were  accufed  of  high  treafon  ;  the 
courtSC  £t  two  fitft  withdrew  to  France  j  and,  failing  to  appear,  a 
bill  of  attainder  was  found  againft  them  ;  and  Oxford, 
Ur, juft  fe-  who  had  been  dtlmilfed  a  •  little  before  the  cleat ii  of 
verities,  queen  Anne,  remained  two  years  in  the  Tower  before 
he  was  difcharged  ;  he  was  even  excepted  from  an  adc 
of  indemnity,  which  was  publifhed  too  late. 

It  was  impoffible  but  the  feverities  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  muft  occafion  difturbances  :  the  Jacobites,  or 
the  pretender’s  party,  prepared  for  a  rebellion,  and  the 
minifter  was  expofed  to  the  fame  ftorms  in  which  fo 
many  eminent  perfons  had  fallen  viblims.  It  was  this 
which  infpired  him  with  a  bold  fpheme,  dangerous  for 
the  conliitutjon,  but  exceedingly  ufeful  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  and  which  fueceeded  beyond  the  king’s  ex* 
u  te^  pe&ations.  As  that  parliament  wqs  exceedingly  docile, 
fSr-  it  was  propofed  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years^ 
ancj  fpecpus  pretences  overruled  every  good  reafon  ;  Jo 
that  the  bill  pafFed  into  a  law.  Thus  triennial  parlia¬ 
ments,  which  were  a  barrier  fet  up  againft  the  attempts 
pf  the  crown  in  the  time  of  king  William,  were  dm 
ftrpyed  by  the  influence  of  the  court.  Since  that  time 
fome  attempts  have  been  made  to  reftore  them,  and 
perhaps  more  will  be  made  equally  unfucccfsfuh 
Works  at  Louis  XIV.  did  not  long  furvivc  queen  Anne  ;  how* 
MirJyke.  ever>  he  again  experienced  the  h  aught  in  els  of  the 
Englifn.  Having  demolished  Dunkirk,  as  had  been. 
Hi  pul  a  ted,  he  made  a  harbour  at  Mardyke,  comparable 
to  the  one  which  was  deffroyed  ;  of  which  the  Enghlh 
ambafladour  having  haughtily  complained,  the  work 
was  abandoned,  to  prevent  a  rupture. 

Some  new  theological  difputes  being  ftirred  up  by  the 
king's  confeflhr,  poifqned  the  ciofe  of  his  reign.  Fa¬ 
ther  le  Tcllier,  a  violent,  fevere,  haughty  man,  and  bi- 
r  theologian,  diredfed,  according  to  his  pleafure. 

fOBhinan.  ^  canfcicnce  of  the  old  monarch,  who  was  more  than 

ever  iufceptible  of  the  irnprealons  of  falfe  zeal.  The 
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refteldmti  of  Quefnel,  a  father  of  the  oratory,  upon  the  Book  of 
New  Teftament,  had  a  tin&ure  of  janfenifm.  It  was 
eafy,  with  a  little  attention,  to  difcover  in  that  book  the  ^  * 
spirit  of  the  port  royal,  which  at  that  time  was  fo  fuf- 
peded  and  decried  :  but  it  was  as  .eafy  to  forefee,  that 
by  perfecuting  the  author,  the  readers,  and  favourers  of 
the  book,  infinitely  more  harm  would  be  done,  than 
by  fome  falfe  propofitions  fcattered  through  four  vo¬ 
lumes  of  piety.  But  this  is  never  thought  of  by  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  dired  the  opinions  of  men  by  force. 

A  hundred  and  one  propofitions  of  Quefnel,  which  The  bull 
le  Tellier  wanted  to  difcredit,  were  condemned  in  1713,  SfsSfcF*- 
by  the  famous  bull  unigenitns  of  Clement  XT.  It  would  pent  xi. 
have  perhaps  been  better  to  have  lefTened  the  number, 
and  not  to  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  having  placed 
among  them  fome  refpedable  truths.  One  of  the  propofi¬ 
tions  was — -  The  dread  of  mi  unjuft  excommunication  ought  not 
tv  prevent  a  man  from  doing  his  duty.  Whatever  bad  fenfe 
might  be  put  upon  it,  it  afforded  matter  of  difpute  and 
tailing.  The  acceptance  and  regiftration  of  this  bull 
was  made  an  affair  of  date.  The  king’s  confeffor  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  numberlefs  obftacles,  though  he  had  the  cefl^of 
nomination  to  the  vacant  benefices,  employed  the  moll  f-leTei- 
hateful  intrigues,  iffued  lettres  de  cachet  in  vaft  numbers,  f^irceof 
ftirred  up  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  drew  an  ir  recon- 
cilable  hatred  upon  his  order,  and  poifoned  the  latter  Da  ces* 
years  of  his  m after’s  life,  to  ereft  the  conftitution  of  the 
pope  into  a  law  of  the  church  and  kingdom.  - 

By  an  edift  which  was  regiftered  in  1714,  the  king  Edia  in 
called  his  legitimated  children  to  the  fucceffion,  failing  tavoarof 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  whom  he  put  them  upon  matid8m" 
a  level;  but  this  ediTt  was  revoked  in  1717.  His  will,  Princss' 
which  fettled  a  regency,  was  not  regarded  after  his 
death  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  caufed  it  to  be  annul¬ 
led  by  an  arret. 

If  Louis  X  IV.  committed  fome  great  faults,  during 
a  reign  of  f evenly  two  years,  he  in  fome  degree  confefT-  Louis5* 
ed  it,  when  he  made  ufe  of  the  following  memorable  Jis  faults 

expreffions 
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expreffions  to  his  fucceffor  : — Endeavour  to  preferve  peace 
with  your  neighbours.  1  have  been  too  fond  of  war',  do , 
not  imitate  me  in  that ,  nor  in  being  too  expenjive.  Take 
advice  on  all  occafions  ;  and  endeavour  to  dlf cover  the  befi , 
that  you  may  always  follow  it.  Relieve  your  people  as  foon 
as  you  can ,  and  do  that  which  unfortunately  J  could  not  do. 
He  chiefly  advifed  him  never  to  forget  his  duty  to  God  ; 
a  powerful  motive  to  remind  fovereigns  of  what  they 

owe  to  men.  • 

His  death.  He  preferved  that  courage  to  the  laft  which  charac- 

pilTre-0"  terizes  a  vigorous  mind.  Why  do  you  weep,  laid  he  to 
joice  at  it,  domeflics ;  did  you  think  I  was  immortal  ?■  He  died 
hecadid>  the  firft  of  September  1715,  in  the  feventy  eighth  year 
notrefem-  0f  his  age ;  leaving  the  flate  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
ryCiv\n  two  thoufand  millions.  The  misfortunes  which  the 
people  had  long  been  buffering,  the  taxes,  the  public 
mifery,  and  the  ferment  occafioned  by  the  bull,  made 
them  forget  his  days  of  profperity,  and  thofe  fentiments 
which  he  deferved  on  feyeral  accounts.  44  It  is  alledged 
“  that  his  mother,  the  queen,  faicl  to  him  one  day  when 
s:c  he  was  very  young— My  [on,  endeavour  to  refemble  your 
grandfather,  and  not  your  father.  The  king  having 
44  afked  the  reafon — It  is,  faid  fhe,  becaufe  the  people 
44  wept  at  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  and  laughed  at  that  of 
44  Louis  XIII.”  (Voltaire.) 

Yct  the  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  general  rather  a 
nation  is  caufe  of  joy  than  of  forrovv  $  but  the  arts,  learning,  the 
debfed^o  fciences,  urbanity,  the  pleafures  of  focial  life,  civil  laws* 
him.  good  order,  domefhc  tranquillity,  perfection  in  many 
things;  in  one  word,  a  part  of  thofe  advantages  which 
we  enjoy  at  prefent,  ought  to  immortalize  his  memory. 
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Rife  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great ,  till  the  IVar  with 

Charles  XII. 

WE  have  for  a  long  time  loll  fight  of  the  nor-  The  north 
them  powers,  becaufe  they  had  no  (hare  in  the 
war  which  was  entered  into  to  fecure  the  Spanifh  fuc-  attention 
cefiion  ;  yet  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  and  in  a  ™ladrepeter 
more  particular  manner  his  rival,  the  czar  Peter  1. 1.  and 
made  themfelves  famous  by  their  courage  and  enterpri-  ^jrles 
fes.  Let  us  introduce  the  abridgment  of  their  hiftory 
in  this  place ;  it  is  too  interefting  for  us  to  be  without 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  even  neceffarily  linked  with 
that  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  Peter  the 
Great,  who  (lands  forth  the  firft,  was  in  fo.me  degree 
the  wonder  of  his  age.  Ruffia,  or  Mufcovy,  which  was 
aim  oft  unknown  before  his  time,  is  become,  by  his  iri- 
duftry,  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  ;  he  may  be  (aid  to  have  created  or  foftered  the 
feeds  of  all  thofe  furprifing  improvements  which  have 
been  made,  and  ftill  are  executing,  in  that  country. 

This  empire,  in  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  compre-  ^ 
he nd s' an  extent  of  about  nineteen  hundred  leagues,  (of  Ruffia im* 
which  fourteen  hundred  and  feventy  belong  to  Siberia)  ™k*nown 
and  in  its  greateft  breadth  about  feven  hundred.  The 
Roman  empire  was  never  fo  extenfive ;  but  an  immen- 
fity  of  country  almoft  entirely  a  defert,  deftitute  of  arts, 
commerce,  government  and  learning,  forms  only  an 
obfeure,  unftable  power,  fubjed:  to  a  thoufand  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  glory  of  ftates  ought  to  be  derived  from 
the  fame  fource  with  their  power. 

Chriftianity  had  been  introduced  into  Ruflia  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  by  the  zeal  of  a  princefs,  Ruin  a. 
as  it  had  been  into  France,  England,  Poland,  Hunga¬ 
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ry,  &c.  where  the  women  have  had  fuch  a  (hare  in  the v 
converfion  of  princes,  which  has  been  followed  by  that 
of  their  people.  The  Ruffian  church,  at  firft  under 
the  power  of  the  patriarch  of  Co nftanti nopie,  at  the  end 
of  the  fixteenth  century  had  an  independent  patriarch. 
In  other  refpeefs  the  Chriftianity  of  this  nation,  like 
that  of  the  old  barbarians,  confided  only  in  abfurd 
fuperftitions,  of  which  the  patriarch  took  advantage  to 
rale  the  fovereien. 

O 

I  formerly  mentioned  the  czar  John  Bafilowitz,  who 
freed  the  Ruffians  from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  extended 
his  conquefts  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  added  Cafan  and 
Aftracan  to  his  dominions.  Ruffia  was  torn  in  pieces  after 
his  death,  and  the  counterfeit  Demetrius  fet  the  whole 
empire  in  combuftion.  Michael  Romanow,*  the  fon 
of  an  archbifhop,  whom  he  made  patriarch,  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  by  the  principal  bayards  in  1613, 
amid  ft  civil  difturbances  and  the  ruin  of  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly.  After  having  ceded  Smolenfko  to  Poland,  and  In-' 
gria  to  Sweden,  he  continued  to  reign  in  peace,  and 
was  fuccedpd,  in  1645,  by  his  fon  Alexis  Michaelowitz, 
who  retook  Smolenfko,  and  made  fome  other  acquifi- 
tions  from  the  Poles.  He  even  contended  for  the 
crown  of  Poland,  and  offered  to  add  it  to  his  own. 
He  publifhed  the  firft  Ruffian  code,  eftablifhed  fome 
manufactures,  peopled  deftrts,  and,  what  was  more, 
he  was  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Fsdor  Alexiowitz,  the  eldeft  fon  and  fu.cceffior  of 
Alexis,  laboured,  like  his  father,  to  civilize  Ruffia ;  but 
he  died  young,  in  1682,  without  leaving  any  children  $ 
and,  knowing  the  inability  of  John  his  brother  by  a  firft 
marriage,  named  Peter,  who  was  of  a  fecond,  his  heir, 
though  he  was  then  only  two  years  of  age,  but  who  had 
already  given  proofs  of  a  fuperiour  genius.  The  princefs 
Sophia,  lifter  of  the  two  princes,  committed  fome  dread¬ 
ful  exceffes  to  fecure  the  crown  to  John,  or  rather  to 
feize  the  government  into  her  own  hands.  She  roufed 

the 
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the  rage  of  the  Strelitz ;  a  body  of  militia  confiding  of 
about  thirty  thoufand  men,  fimilar  to  the  Turkifh  Ja¬ 
nizaries.  She  carried  her  point  fo  as  to  caufe  her  im> 
brothers  to  be  proclaimed,  and  herfelf  aftlbciated  with 
them  as  co-regent,  and  in  this  manner  reigned  feme  years 
with  her  favourite  Baftiius  Galitzin ;  but  a  confpiracy 
again  ft  the  life  of  Peter,  which  was  probably  formed  by 
her,  brought  on  her  own  ruin.  Peter  affiembled  home 
troops;  punifhed  the  fedi'tious*  confined  Sophia  in  a 
monaftery ;  and,  leaving  only  an  empty  title  to  John, 
made  himfelf  m  after  of  the  empire  in  1689. 

That  prince,  bred  up  in  ignorance  by  an  ambitious 
iifter,  addided  to  wine  and  debauchery,  of  a  habit 
which  fed  him  to  be  guilty  of  every  excels,  but  of  a 
genius  capable  of  executing  the  greateft  enterprifes,  had 
already  conceived  the  fcheme  of  reforming  the  empire. 
He  wanted  to  introduce  arts,  fciences,  military  difcipline, 
|he  advantages  of  a  navy,  and  whatever  had  rendered 
the  other  ftates  of  Europe  ilouri  fifing  ;  in  one  word,  he 
wanted  to  create  a  new  nation.  When  we  refjedt  that 
the  Ruffians  had  all  the  prejudices  of  barbarifm,  that 
they  reckoned  it  a  crime  to  go  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  looked  upon  foreigners  with  ayerfion,  this  pro¬ 
ject  may  appear  chimerical.  But  if  we  confider  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  authority,  and  particularly  the  example  of  an 
ahfoiute  fovereign,  the  afeendency  of  his  genius,  fup- 
ported  by  invincible  fteadinefs,  and  the  helps  he  might 
derive  from  the  knowledge  diffused  in  other  countries, 
the  defign  deferves  admiration,  and  the  conlequence  will 
fee  expeCted  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  prudence. 

A  fugle  ray  of  light  lometimes  leads  great  men  to  in¬ 
credible  fuccefs.  The  czar  wanted  only  ideas  ;  and 
they  were  given  to  him  by  fe  Forty  a  Genevan  of  birth 
and  merit,  who  was  the  principal  inftrurnent  of  a  moft 
wonderful  revolution.  He  was  a  young  man,  whom 
the  fire  ot  youth  and  a  defire  of  making  his  fortune  had 
drawn  to  Mofcow.  Peter,  haying  got  acquainted  with 
him,  favoured  him  with  his  frkndfhip ;  and  perhaps 
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this  folicl  union  had  pleafure  for  its  balls ;  but,  even  in 
pleafures,  the  fociety  of  le  Fort  gave  birth  to  great  de- 
figns.  He  had  feen  a  great  deal,  but  without  ftudying 
any  thing  thoroughly  ;  and  his  penetrating  genius  was 
to  enlighten  and  direct  that  of  the  czar. 

Hisfirft  The  army  and  the  marine  were  the  main  objefts 
foTThe*8  which  at  firft-  engaged  the  attention  of  that  prince, 
army  and  Being  refolved,  in  fome  future  period,  to  abolifh  the 
rnanne.  gtreptZj  whofe  dreadful  feditions  fometimes  Ihook  the 
throne,  he  undertook  to  form  officers  and  foldiers,  and 
to  make  them  fubmit  to  a  difcipline  hitherto  unknown. 
Le  Fort  began  with  one  company,  which  increafed  to  a 
regiment  of  twelve  thoufand  men.  To  fet  an  example 
of  fubordination  to  the  boyards,  Peter  ferved  in  the 
quality  of  a  drummer,  and  advanced  gradually,  one 
ftep  after  another,  in  his  army  :  he  purfued  his  plan 
with  wonderful  zeal,  and,  by  fteady  perfeverance,  ac¬ 
compli  ihed  his  purpofe.  He  took  the  fame  meafures 
to  form  a  navy  ;  he  caufed  vefleis  to  be  built  by  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  learnt  the  art  of  working  them  ;  an d, 
though  he  had  fcarce  a  fhadow  of  a  fleet,  he  appointed 
le  Fort  admiral,  always  enlarging  his  views  in  the  glo-  . 
nous  career  which  he  had  opened  to  himfelf. 

Treaty  of  In  1689  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Camhi,  empe- 
£Xhe  rour  °f  China,  on  account  of  fome  forts,  for  which  they 
Chinefe.  contended,  near  the  river  Amur.  Seven  Chinefe  am- 
bafladours  prefented  themfelves  upon  the  fpot,  and  the 
boundaries  were  fettled.  China  had  never  before  fent 
an  embafly,  nor  concluded  a  treaty  with  any  other 
power.  “This  nation,”  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  “  fo  re- 
“  nowned  for  the  pra&ice  of  morality,  was  ignorant  of 


“  what  w@  call  the  law  of  nations  ;  that  is,  thole  mde- 
“  termined  regulations  of  war  and  peace,  privileges  of 
“  public  minifters,  forms  of  treaties,  the  obligations 


“  which  are  the  confequence,  difputes  about  precedency 
“  and  the  point  of  honour.”  Two  Jefuit  miffionaries 


fmoothed  the  way  for  this  unheard  of  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  two  nations  whofe  languages  had  nothing  in 


common. 
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common.  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  en¬ 
graven  upon  two  large  pieces  of  marble,  intended  to 
mark  the  limits  between  the  two  empires.  The  Sove¬ 
reign  Lord  of  all  things  was  invoked  againft  thofe  who 
fhould  violate  their  oath  ;  and  it  Teemed  that  both  par¬ 
ties  refpedted  the  fame  God. 

The  emperour  Leopold,  Poland,  and  Venice,  were  War  with 
at  that  time  at  war  with  the  Turks  ;  and  Ruffia  hadxurks. 
already  made  a  diverfion  in  their  favour.  Peter,  being 
defirous  to  inure  his  troops  to  war,  and  to  profit  by  fa¬ 
vourable  conjundtures,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Azoph. 

This  place,  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  (the  an¬ 
cient  Tanais)  commands  the  fea,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  opens  a  paflage  into  the  Euxine.  The  Ot¬ 
toman  empire  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  preferve  it,  and 
the  Ruffian  to  make  a  conquefl  ot  it.  A  firft  fiege,  in 
1695,  did  not  fucceed,  but  the  next  year  it  was  carried  Taking  of 
by  the  czar  in  perfon.  His  little  fleet  defeated  the  zop  1 
zaicks*  of  Conftantinople  ;  an  advantage  likely  to  in- 
creafe  his  confidence.  A  triumphal  entry  which  he  Triump|a 
made  at  Mofcow,  when  he  walked  among  the  crowd  of  at  Moi- 
officers  in  the  train  of  the  generals,  was  very  well  ealeu- cow* 
lated  to  infpire  courage  and  military  fubordination. 

The  genius  of  Peter  would  have  been  fettered,  if  it  Peter  re- 
had  not  been  for  the  foreigners  he  retained  in  his  fer- [j^vei  for 
vice.  What  models  could  he  find  in  Ruffia,  or  what  initruc- 
means  for  the  execution  ?>  The  more  he  learnt  from  Ucn* 
thofe  foreigners,  the  more  was  he  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  feeking  information  ;  and  his  pafhonate  dclire 
of  performing  great  actions,  infpired  him  with  the  refo- 
lution  of  going  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge  in  perfon. 

He  thought  that  he  fhould  withdraw  from  his  domi¬ 
nions  for  a  time,  to  travel  as  a  private  perfon,  not  as  a 
monarch,  and  to  fearch  for  whatever  could  be  of  ufe  to 
his  own  empire,  at.  the  extremities  of  Europe.  He 
named  three  ambaffadours,  le  Fort  and  two  Ruffians,  with 
whom  he  intended  to  vifit  the  powers  with  whom  he 

was 
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was  in  alliance ;  and,  having  prudently  provided  for  the 
wanU  of  the  ftate,  and  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  entered  into  the  train  of  the  ambafladours. 


His  route.  He  began  his  journey  by  Livonia,  the  molt  fertile 
province  of  the  north,  and  fubjed  to  the. crown  of 
Sweden.  The  governour  of  Riga,  by  refuting  him  the 
latisfadion  of  'dewing  the  fortifications,  undoubtedly 
exasperated  that  haughty  temper,  already  premeditating 
fame  fchemes  againft  the  young  king,  Charles  Xfb 
From  thence  he  pafFed  on  to  Germany,  where  the  de¬ 
bauchery  of  the  table  was  but  too  agreeable  to  the  te- 
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nour  of  Peter’s  life.  When  heated  with  wine  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  he  dre\V  his  fword  upon  le  Fort ;  but  the 
forrow  with  which  he  was  penetrated,  and  his  having 
begged  pardon,  defaced  the  remembrance  of  his  paffion. 
Alexander,  the  murderer  of  Clitus,  was  lefs  excufable  ; 
fince,  by  violating  the  rights  of  nature  and  friendship* 
he  ftifLed  the  principles  of  an  excellent  education. 

It  was  in  Holland  that  Peter  became  an  object  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration,-  when,  in  the  garb  of  a  mechanic, 
known  by  the  name  of  mafter  Peter  (Peterbas)  he  leafht 
whatever  belonged  to  fliip  building,  labouring  and  living 
with  the  workmen.  He  likewifdftudied  anatomy,  na-\ 
tural  hiftory,  and  the  ufeful  arts ;  efteeming  it  his  great- 
eft  honour  to  praefife  whatever  he  wanted  to  eftabhfb 
in  his  own  dominions.  He  went  to  perfed  himfelf  in 
England,  where  he  was  taught  the  mathematical  pro¬ 
portions  to  be  obferved  in  fnip  building,  and  conftrud- 
ed  one,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  model.  Having 
at  laft  attached  feme  chofen  men,  of  every  pfofefflon,' 
to  his  fervice,  fuch  as  lea  officers,  pilots,  furgeons,  gun¬ 
ners,  tailors,  &c.  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Vienna, 
either  with  a  view  of  examining  the  German  dilcipline,- 
or  to  tranfad  fame  political  affairs  with  the  emperouf 
Leopold,  who  was  in  alliance  with  him  againft  the 
Turks.  He  left  Mofcow  in  April  1697,  and  did  not 
return  till  September  1698  ;  when  his  prefence  was  be* 
come  neceffary. 
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A  barbarous,  ignorant  people  are  more  eafily  provok- 
eel  than  others,  at  innovations  which  contradid:  the  theVuf- 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  their  country.  Tile  Ruffians  ^moi* 
Caw  unknown  practices  introduced  by  crowds  of  foreign-  o/the^ 
ers,  and  were  provoked  at  the  fovereign  for  having  Strelitz* 
aofented  himfelf  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  lending  his 
lubjeds  into  other  countries  for  improvement.  He  was 
taxed  with  impiety,  for  having  granted  permiffion  to 
the  Engl dh  to  fell  tobacco  inRuffia;  for  the  ufe  of 
tobacco  was  prohibited  by  the  priefts  as  finful ;  which 
lalt  motive  particularly  roulicl  the  minds  of  the  male- 
contents,  They  refolved  to  place  the  princefs  Sophia 
upoo  the  throne;  and  the  Strelitz,  who  were  difperfed 
towards  Lithuania,  having  all em bled,  revolted,  and 
marched  to  Mofcow ;  where  they  were  met  by  tiie  new 
regular  troops,  commanded  by  Shein  a  Pruffian,  and 
Gordon  a  Scotchman,  and  were  totally  defeated,  which 
added  to  their  hatred  of  foreigners. 

Happily,  the  czar  appeared  when  he  was  leaft  exped-  ThIsdan- 
ed.  His  difpofition  was  cruel ;  he  thought  fe  verity  was  Sa  a- 
needkry  upon  this  occafion,  and  commanded  numbers  bolilll€d- 
to  hv  put  to  death,  X  wo  thoufand  of  the  Strelitz 
were  laerfficed,  the  greateft  part  of  the  others  confined 
at  the  extremities  or  tne  empire,  and  the  remainder 
formed  into  fame  regiments,  from  whom  no  dangerous 
attempts  were  apprehended.  «  Ofman,  the  f o  1  ta q  of 
“  Turks,”  fays  M.  de.  Voltaire,  “  wa%  in  the  fame 
4  age,  depofed  and  murdered,  for  having  only  given 
K  room  for  the  Janizaries  to  lufped  that  he  intended 
d  1 0  leffen  their  number.  Peter,  having  taken  his  mea- 
lures  better,  was  more  fortunate. ”  What  is  it  of 
which  a  vigorous  government  is  not  capable,  when  it 
prepares  for  the  execution  of  its  deiigns  with  prudence  ? 

TL  hen  it  was  that  a  general  reformation  began,  not  ^  general 
only  in  the  army,  but  likewife  in  the  adminiferation, 
the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  and  alio  in  the  church.  It 
could  only  be  attempted  by  an  abfolute  prince;  and, 
for  the  execution,  all  the  defpotifm  of  the  czar  was  dif* 

played. 
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played.  By  it  be  at  lead  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
real  grandeur  of  the  empire,  and,  we  may  add,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  Ruffians ;  if  a  people,  hy  becoming  civi¬ 
lized,  can  be  truly  happy  without  being  free.  Le  Fort 
died,  but  this  lofs  did  not  alter  the  plan  of  reformation. ; 
Beards  &  As  the  diffike  to  foreigners  was  one  of  the  great  ob- 
ftrudions  to  the  defigns  of  the  czar,  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  abolifh  the  external  marks  by  which  they 
were  didinguifhed  from  his  fubjeds,  who  wore  their 
beards  and  clothes  long.  His  example  was  fufficient  to 
effed  it  at  court,  but  the  people  were  fo  obftinate,  that 
it  was  neceffary  to  employ  violence.  A  tax  was  laid 
upon  the  refradory,  and  the  clothes  and  beards  of  thofe 
who  refufed  to  pay  were  cut.  According  to  the  writer 
of  the  czar’s  hidory,  this  was  executed  with  an  air  of 
gaiety  which  prevented  feditions,  though  undoubtedly 
there  was  enough  to  occafion  them  ;  but  probably  fear 
had  a  greater  effed  than  a  difiembled  gaiety  ;  befides, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  Rill  preferve  their  old  drefs. 

Patriarch  Peter  ^  exPel'ienced  h°w  dangerous  the  clergy  be- 
aboiiihed.  came  by  their  prejudices  and  cabals,  when  they  acquire 
too  great  power.  The  patriarch  being  dead,  that  great 
dignity  was  fuppreffed,  and  the  revenue  added  to  the 
crown,  the  church  receiving  its  laws  from  Peter,  who 
kept  it  in  conftant  fubjedion.  Being  delirous  to  leffen 
kffenthe  the  number  of  monks,  which  he  thought  was  the  more 
numbJrof  hurtful  to  the  ftate  as  the  empire  wanted  inhabitants, 
memks.  he  forbid  their  being  admitted  into  the  cloider  before 
the  age  of  fifty.  If  this  law  had  continued,  it  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  put  an  end  to  the  monadic  life,  which  has. 

always  had  zealous  defenders. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  fird  of 
January,  indead  of  the  fird  of  September  ;  the  ufe  of 
paper  for  writing  was  commanded  ;  the  cudom  of  mar¬ 
rying,  without  the  parties  having  feen  each  other,  was 
wifely  abolilhed  ;  and  thefe  were  reformations  effeded 
by  the  czar.  A  focial  fpirit  was  diffufed  with  the 
increafe  of  knowledge,  which  time  alone  could  bring  to 
perfedion. 
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When  this  prince  was  employing  himfelf  in  the  docks  frajedtof 
of  Sardam  in  Holland,  to  learn  the  art  of  conftruding  SSSSS 
and  navigating  (hips,  he  undoubtedly  conceived  the  de-  towards 
fign  of  creating  a  powerful  navy,  which  might  make  thcBaltic‘ 
him  refpeded  in  Europe,  and  attrad  commerce  into  his 
dominions :  but  the  port  of  Archangel,  upon  the  White 
Sea,  coming  from  which  it  is  neceffary  to  double  Lap- 
land  and  Norway,  was  badly  fituated  for  his  purpofe, 
fince  for  feven  months  in  the  year  it  is  inacceflible! 

The  fea  of  Azoph  and  the  Cafpian  were  ftill  more  in¬ 
convenient,  from  their  diftance,  though  in  other  re- 
fpeds  advantageous.  It  was  therefore  effentially  necef- 
fary  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  Baltic.  If  he 
was  aduated  by  ambition  to  feize  from  Sweden  what 
(he  poffeffed  on  that  coaft,  it  was  the  ambition  of  avail 
genius,  which  does  not  indulge  itfeif  in  chimeras 

By  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz'with  the  Turk  in'  1600,  Treaty  0f 
I  eter  kept  the  important  conquefl  of  Azoph,  but  he  ^ar^ovv^z 
had  only  obtained  a  truce  of  two  years ;  however,  he  - 
got  it  prolonged  to  twenty,  and  dedicated  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  empire  on  the  fide  of  x 

Europe.  We  (hall  now  fee  him  engaged  with  another 
Alexander. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Rife  of  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden.— He  triumphs  over 
all  his  Enemies,  and  dethrones  Auguftus  King  of  Poland. 

AT  the  death  of  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  in  Youth  of 
“ls  i°n  Charles  XIL  was  only  fifteen  years  Charles 
of  age,  and  feemed  incapable  of  acquiring  reputation  on 
the  throne ;  however,  feme  circumflances  which  hap- 
pehed  while  he  was  very  young,  gave  tokens  of  heroic 
qua hties.  Though  obftinate,  and  averfe  from  ftudy, 
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vet  when  it  was  recommended  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
_  v  fllo’rv  he  got  the  better  of  his  reludance.  He  was 

"  mrticuiarlylbnd  of  reading  Quintus  Curtius  ;  and  one 
*°  day  when  his  preceptor  afked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Alexander,  he  replied-/  think  1  mdd  wifh  to  rejenwle 
vm  —But  he  only  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty  two ,  added 
the' preceptor.— Is  not  that  enough,  when  a  man  fas  con- 
anered  kingdoms  ?  This  reply  of  the  young  prince  was 
the  occafion  of  his  father’s  fay  mg  that  he  would  exceed 
the  P«at  Guftavus.  When  he  attended  the  throne,  and 
was  freed  from  the  regency  of  his  mother,  all  hopes  of 
him  were  difpelled  ;  he  gave  no  application,  and  Jewed 
he  was  of  an  impetuous,  haughty  tempei  ,  but  danger 
Enemies  very  foon  unveiled  his  genius  and  difpofition.  Three 
by  whom  powerful  enemies  joined  in  a  league  to  opprefs  him  ,  ;j 
threaten-  and  in  that  very  infant  he  (hewed  himie  a  great  man 
«d.  T  et  us  trace  from  its  fource  a  war  of  eighteen  years, 
which  laid  wafte  the  north,  at  the  very  time  the  fouthern  , 
countries  of  Europe  were  in  a  flame  about  the  Spamih  £ 

,,  ,  ^Thoufands  of  examples  prove  that  defpotifm  is  con-  £ 

Cxnt-  trary  to  the  true  intereft  of  fovereigns  ;  of  whtch  *he  ; 

lateci  the  following  is  a  Very  remarkable  inftance.  On  the!  u 

ffil  fide  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  Sweden  had  got  poffeffion  , 

vonians.  ^  Eftonia  and  Livonia  j  an  acqumtion  which  was  .on- 

firmed  by  the  treaty  of  Olivia.  She  left  the  LivomanJ. 

£  privileges,  for  new  fubjeeis  are  at  firft  treated  witlfo 

veiitlenefs  ;  but,  according  to  the  practice  of  depots, 
tv"*  _  •  a  i  a.i _  Ursa  r  V»  n  n  or  Vi  t  it  WHS  lO 


Charles  XI.  violated  them  when Tie thought  jt  ’ ivas ;  for 


kui«-  hisadvantage.  Fatkul  at  the  head^oLa  derjtatoj 
“JT  from  Livonia,  having  clamed  die  rights  of  us  cou  y 


Fatkul  cx« 

Sr  S  to  m,  death  V 

againft  .  i  breathing  indignation  and  revenge. 


After  the  cleatn  oi  u uu.  uwuaivu,  —  * - n  ,  a  v 

fo  nerluade  the  king  of  Poland,  (Auguftus  doctor  of 
Saxony)  and  afterwards  the  czar  Peter,  that  toe  weak- 
nefs  of  the  young  king  Charles  XII.  pretented  a  valua- 
bfe  opportunity  of  recovering  from  Sweden  tbcgpg 
vinces  which  they  had  formerly  loft.  f  ledenC 
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SS  tl:hcg  Denmark>  wis.  no  lefs  inclined 


z 


to  take  advantage  of'coMtagMco.’  fhe  <*-* 

ventton  of  Chrtftian  HI.  ,?,h  hi.  brother  S'pS  SK3 

c,‘£  •r^gard.  £o.  ff  dutchies  of  Holftein  GottorpP  and  ma,k* 
Slefw'cK,  which  tne  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of 
Holftein  ouoht  to  nofiKs  in  •  , c  ? 

tibie  f~,  °  „>  J,  7  cornn‘on’  was  an  mexhauf- 

The  &  h  tl ■“«  be,tWe^n  t!,e  two  Ranches, 
ie  Gcue  or  Holftein,  the  brother  in  law  of  Charles 

iS*s “  S«*  I"  Stockholm^ 

Denmark  "  y  thrcatened  b)'  the  arms  of 

it  was  deliberated  in  council  what  means  ffn-nM  i  i* 
employed  to  avert  fo  many  dangers  ;  and  feme  of  the'  “ 
council  propofing  to  try  negotiation—/  am  re[ohJ  ^'°aot 
aid  the  young  king,  never  to  carry  oti  an  unjttjl  war  and  Ch”^e4‘ 
never  to  fimjh  a  j,jfl  one  until  I  have  ruined  my enemies  I 
JliaH  attack  the  firji  who  declares  againjl  me,  and  h  de 
featmghim  l  hope  u  deter  the  reft.  He  inftantl/gave 
O.ueis  o  premie  ror  war,  changed  his  manner  of  living 
maueed  himlelt  to  the  fimpleft  drefs,  to  the  moft  frugal 
and  common  diet,  renouncing  ail  pleafures,  and  dedi 
catmg  his  life  to  fatigue  and  dangers. 

°j  Denmark  ha* attacked  Holftein,  the  >7o*., 
xiiig  of  Poland  Livonia,  and  the  Ruffians  poured  upon  fvT^i 
*Ugria,  a  neighbouring  province  likewife  belonging  to 
Sweden.  Charles  XII.  having  embarked,  very  foonap^* 
landea  on  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  where  Copenhagen™ 
u.tuatcd,  and  made  that  capital  tremble.  Frederick 
made  hafte  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  indemnifying  the 
duke  of  Holftein.  This  firft  war  was  at  an  end  in  f  z 

fes  SiHg’  for£he,fir[V.ime’  heard  tbe  whiffling 

}  b,  ’  which  were  fired  at  him,  Charles  faid —hVeU 
for  the  future  tins  fall  he  my  muftc.  He  accuftomcd 
h  m.eit  to  it  but  too  much  j  and  that  irrefiftible  paffion 

£  WSS  ,eea  t0  rPrin§  aP>  which  nothing  could  dif- 

teiUnrRUSj  kiu8  of  Potani  bad  already  raifed  the  The  S«f, 

'  g  -Mga’  the  capital  of  Livonia,  when  Charles 

*  2  impatient  v 
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impatient  to  be  revenged  of  the  czar,  w 
reafon  accufed  of  having  violated  recent  treat  es 
peace,  haftened  into  lngna,  in  the  month  of _Septem  , 

L  tue  u-ad  of  about  nine  thoufand  men.  1  he  Kullian 
‘  f  about  fixty  thoufand,  had  laid  fiege  to  Narva  ; 
when  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  fnow,  which  the 
wind  blew  in  their  faces,  he  attacked  them,  and  forced 
their  intrenchments.  Being  feized  with  a  panic,  ami 
the  confufion  principally  occafioned  by  a 1  ' 

nline  thirty  thoufand  men  furrendered  p 
f  ah  number  of  Swedes  :  the  artillery,  confift.ng  of 
forty  five  pieces  of  cannon,  their  camp,  baggage,  an 
every  thing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror- 
S  Was  the  firft  campaign  of  a  king  of  fevcnteen.  . 

While  the  Ruffians  offered  up  lamentations  to  their  J 
nuron  faint  Nicholas,  and  repeated  an  abfurd  praje., 
comoofed  by  a  biflrop,  in  which  the  Swedes  were  re- 

prefented  as  execrable  formers,  the  ^^  ^jif- 
to  repair  his  misfortune,  tar  trom  Derng  u 

heartened,  heP  was  fcrifible  that  the  excellent  difciplme 
of  the  enemy,  and  even  their  viftones,  would  contribute 
to  form  his  troops. — They  will  long  continue  fupenour  to 
r-j  i  e  fat  they  will1' teach  as  at  lafi  to  cortquet  .Peter. 

were  meited  into  cannon  ;  the  lakes  of  Peipus  and  La- 
Cawe'e  covered  with  half  galleys  to  hght  the  ffi.ps  of 
Sweden-  and  all  thefe  works  were  directed  by  th, 
S  who  gradually  reaped  the  fruit  of  h.s  application. 

lots  anT  fuccefs,  both  upon  land  and  upon  the  lakes  5. 
bt  “faS  »h  ch  gained  by  general  Sberemeio»; 

Poland  Inpiar  I.  -I 

this  olace  that  a  young  woman  of  Livonia,  called  , 
tharffie  was  made  prifoner,  who  from  captivity  afcende 
the  throne,  fucceeded  the  czar,  and  worthily  fuppl  | 

his  place. 


Noteburgh 
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Noteburgh,  at  prefent  Shlufiel  burgh,  (the  key  town)  a 
ftrong  place  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Ladoga, 
and  which  may  be  called  the  key  of  Ingria  and  Finland, 
could  not  refill  the  efforts  of  the  Ruffians,  who  mount¬ 
ed  three  breaches  when  they  gave  the  aflault  :  there 
fcarcely  remained  a  hundred  Swedes  capable  of  fervice, 
yet  they  would  not  capitulate  till  they  had  leave  to 
prove  the  place  could  no  longer  be  defended.  By  their 
ancient  difcipline  they  always  did  wonders.  Mentzi- 
kow,  who  had  been  a  paflry  cook  in  his  youth,  but  at 
this  time  was  the  favourite  of  the  czar,  decorated  with 
the  title  of  Prince,  and,  by  his  abilities  and  fervices, 
worthy  of  favour,  was  appointed  governour  of  this  new 
conqueft.  His  fuccefs  was  a  motive  for  infpiring  emu¬ 
lation  and  jealoufy,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
prefer  men  who  were  born  to  perform  noble  actions. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  always  victorious,  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  reduced  Courland,  croffed  Lithuania, 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  where  he 
wanted  to  dethrone  Auguftus,  and  afterwards  to  fall 
with  his  whole  force  upon  Ruffia.  Peter  only  executed 
his  defigns  with  the  greater  ardour ;  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  fending  aid  to  his 
ally,  laid  the  foundation  of  Peterfburgh  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  in  a  marftiy  country  fituated  up¬ 
on  the  Newa,  which  joins  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  An  in¬ 
finite  number  of  obitacles  was  furmounted  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  undertaking ;  and  at  the  end  of  five 
months  a  Dutch  veffel  came  to  carry  on  a  trade  at  Pe¬ 
terfburgh,  which  then  only  confided  of  two  brick  houfes 
and  fome  cottages  (1703.)  This  growing  town  was 
very  foon  fecured,  by  ere&ing  the  fort  of  Kronflot. 

In  1704  the  czar,  in  perfon,  laid  fiege  to  Narva,  and 
took  it  by  affanlt  y  by  this  means  wiping  away  the  (lain 
of  the  famous  defeat  of  his  troops  by  Charles  XII.  and, 
what  did  him  ftili  greater  honour,  he  endeavoured  to 
flop  the  brutal  fury  of  his  foldiers,  which  it  is  fo  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reft  rain  after  an  affault,  while  they  are  intoxicat¬ 
ed 
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ed  with  fuccefs.  Two  of  them,  who  difobeyed  his  oiv 
ders,  he  killed  with  his  own  hands,  and  laying  his  fvvord 
afterwards  upon  the  table  of  the  town  houfe — This 
f word,  faid  he  to  the  conquered,  is  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  my  own  foldierSy  which  I  fpilt  for  your  preservation. 
Too  often  cruel,  in  this  in  (lance  he  did  homage  to  hu¬ 
manity.  All  Ingria  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  and  prince 
Men-tzikow  was  appointed  governour.  Peter  had 
lately  been  lieutenant  of  bombardeers,  under  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Let  us  rapidly  follow  the  Swedifli  hero,  who  gave  law 
to  Poland,  dethroned  Auguftus,  caufed  another  king  to 
be  chofen,  and  who  Teemed  to  fight  with  no  other  in¬ 
tention  than  to  humble  his  enemies*  without  intending 
to  profit  by  his  victories'. 

^piaurc  In  a  flate  fo  badly  conflituted  as.  Poland,  where  the 

miferaS»?  PeQPk  are  ^avesJ  anc^  cruelly  oppreffed  ;  where  the  pro- 
fVomtha^  vinces,  though  fertile,  are  exceffjyely  poor ;  where  an 
tiolfoF’ts  independent  nobility  free  themfelves  from  aim  oft  every 
govern-  obligation  ;  where  the  deliberations  of  the  diets  are  de~ 
feated  by  the  oppofition  of  one  of  the  nobles ;  where 
the  moft  important  affairs  are  decided  by  the  {word ;  where 
feditious  confederacies  tear  in  pieces  the  republic,  upon 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  Jaws  ;  where  the  authority 
of  an  elective  king  conftantly  gives  umbrage  to  the  li- 
centioufnefs,  rather  than  to  the  liberty  of  the  nobles  $ 
where  the  malecontents  have  always  to  oppofe  to  him 
the  patla  convent  ay  which  be  fwears  at  his  confecration 
to  obferve,  and  difpenfes  his  fubjeCfs  from  their  obe¬ 
dience,  if  he  dares  to  violate  them  ;  where  the  country 
is  expqfcd,  from  a  perfuafion  that  fort  refits  would  only 
fcrve  to  keep  them  in  fubjechon  ,  where  civil  order  and 
military  difcipline  are  equally  unknown  \  in  a  word, 
where  all  the  abides  of  the  ancient  Gothic  government 
fobhft,  with  this  difference,  that  the  body  of  the  people 
are  regarded  as  nothing,  and  a  corrupt  nobility  com¬ 
monly  fell  their  fun  rages  :  in  fuch  a  miferable  republic, 
which  nature  feemed  to  intend  for  a  fiourilhing  ft  ate,  it 

was 
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was  aimed  impoffible  for  Augudus  to  re  {id  Charles  of 
Sweden. 

Being  accudomed  to  absolute  government  in  Saxony,  Au- 
he  carried  principles  and  ideas  into  Poland  little  fluted  expSto 
to  the  genius  of  the  nation.  The  Poles  did  not  approve  <^'oals  in 
of  the  fcheme  of  conquering  Livonia,  as  they  forefaw  tr‘*.  cour“- 
that  fueh  a  conqued  would  make  him  more  formidable 
to  themfelves  ;  they  loudly  exclaimed  againd  a  war  un¬ 
dertaken  without  their  confent ;  and  the  party  who  at 
fird  oppofed  his  election,  already  began  to  form  cabals. 
Cardinal  Radjouiki,  archbifhop  of  Gnefha,  primate  of 
the  kingdom,  all  powerful  from  his  dignity,  and  equally 
dangerous  from  his  artifices,  fecreily  meditated  a  revo¬ 
lution,  The  generals  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  though  indebted  to  the  king  for  their  employ¬ 
ments,  were  fcarcely  dependent  upon  him,  becaufe, 
though  he  bad  the  right  of  appointment,  he  could  not 
difplace  them.  Augudus,  having  nobody  upon  whom 
he  could  depend  but  his  Saxons,  and  purfucd  by  a  £“rfued 
dreadful,  perfevering  conqueror,  was  reduced  to  the  Charles, 
greated  extremity.  The  important  details  which  l  am 
obliged  to  fupprefs,  fnould  be  read  in  the  hidory  of 
Charles  XIL 

Charles,  having-  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  Warfaw  in  who 
T702,  declared  that  he  would  not  confent  to  a  peace  till 
another  king  was  chofen.  Augudus  was  then  at  Cra-mafterof 
•  cow;  and,  being  refolved  to  come  to  action,  was  de-  Poland* 
feated  at  Cliflaw,  by  an  army  only  half  his  number :  Cra¬ 
cow  was  taken  ;  a  Saxon  general  was  defeated  the  next 
year ;  and  Dantzick,  Thorn  and  Elbing,  free  cities  by 
their  privileges,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  ranfom  for  having 
made  refidance.  The  primate,  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  the  made  of  fidelity,  declared  againd  the  king  at 
the  afTembly  of  Warfaw,  and  in  1704  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant.  Upon  the  refufal  of  prince  Alexander 
Sobiefki,  one  of  the  Tons  of  the  famous  king  of  that 
name,  Charles  caufed  the  election  to  fall  upon  Staniflaus  ofeft‘a°naif 
Leczinfti,  a  Palatine  of  Fofnaaia,  and  treafurer  of  the  iaus  Lc*f 

crown, 
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crown,  a  young  nobleman  in  whom  he  found  fe\eral 

features  of  his  own  character . 

The  czar  did  not  abandon  Auguftus ;  but,  at  a  con¬ 
ference  which  they  had  at  Grodno  in  Lithuania,  they 
formed  a  new  plan  of  operations.  Sixty  thoufand  Ruf¬ 
fians,  difperfed  in  Poland,  only  ferved  to  lay  wafte  the 
country,  and  were  every  where  defeated  in  fmall  parties 
bv  the  Swedes.  Schullenburgh,  an  able  Saxon  general, 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  at  the  ocutle  of  Fran-* 
ftadt,  in  1706,  by  general  Reochild,  with  an  aimy 
areatly  inferiour,  when  fear  did  more  than  the  arms  of 
the  enemy,  and  every  thing  was  decided  almoft  in  a 
moment.  Charles  very  foon  made  himfelf  msfter  of 
Saxony,  *  which  he  laid  under  heavy  contributions,  but 
maintained  that  rigorous  diicipline  which  wao  the  pirn- 

cipal  fource  of  his  vidtories. 

Auguftus,  being  driven  to  defpair,  fccretly  fued  for 
peace  ;  and  the  conditions  preferred  by  Charles  were, 
that  he  fhould  renounce  his  crown,  acknowledge  Stanift 
laus,  and  deliver  up  Patkql.  That  Livonian  was  in 
the  feryice  of  Ruffia,  and  had  been  lent  by  the  czar  to 
the  king  of  Poland  in  equality  of  genc.al  and  am  Julia  - 
dour.  During  the  negotiation,  prince  MentZikow, 
from  whom  Auguftus  carefully  concealed  every  thing, 
almoft  obliged  him  to  attack  a  Swedifh  general  at  Ka- 
liikV  The  Ruffians  made  the  attack,  and  gained  the 
victory ,  which  was  the  firft  time  of  their  defeating  the 
Swedes  in  a  regular  engagement ;  however,  Auguftus 
ihamefully  fubmitted  to  the  terms  prefer ibed  by  Charles, 
and  figned  a  treaty  without  being  able  to  procure  bet¬ 
ter  terms  than  the  firft.  He  was  even  obliged  to  write 
a  complimentary  letter  to  Staniflaus  ;  and  Patkul,  who 
was  already  confined  upon  an  unjuft  fuipicicn,  was 
given  up  to  the  king  of  Swecen,  who,  notwilnftanding 
the  complaints  of  the  czar,  cauled  the  minifter  of  that 
great  prince  to  be  broken  upon  the  wheel.  The 
fentence  gave  to  Charles  the  title  of  moft  clement 
prince.  What  clemency  !  exclaimed  Patkul.  Hearing 
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himfelf  condemned  as  a  traitor  to  his  country — Alas  ! 
added  he,  I  have  Jerved  it  but  too  well.  We  here  fee  to 
what  degree  of  injuftice  defpotifm  can  hurry  even  great 
fouls. 

This  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the  camp  of 
trenftat,  near  Leipiick,  completed  the  fame  of  Charles  xn. 
XII.  and,  while  there,  he  received  a  crowd  of  anibafla- 
dours.  The  war  which  was  kindled  againft  France  and 
Spain  fet  all  Europe  in  commotion,  and  every  power 
was  felicitous  of  his  alliance.  It  was  fufpeded  that  he 
was  inclined  to  join  Louis  XIV.  though  in  1700  he 
had  promifed  a  neutrality.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  as  great  a  negotiator  as  general,  came  to  found 
his  intentions;  and,  having  faon  difeovered  his  defign  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Ruffia,  left  him  without  having 
made  any  propolals.  The  haughty  and  fortunate  em- 
perour  Jofeph  yielded  in  feveral  points  which  were  re¬ 
quired  of  him  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  before  he  quitted 
Germany  ;  particularly'  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants  of 
Silefia. 

In  1707  Saxony  was  delivered  from  the  Swedes,  who  His  vine 
fet  out  from  that  country  loaded  with  plunder.  Their  throned^ 
hero,  who  made  fport  of  every  kind  of  danger,  took  a  Augustus, 
fancy,  in  palling,  to  pay  a  vilit  to  Auguftus.  He  hur¬ 
ried  on  before  his  army  with  fome  general  officers,  and, 
under  a  borrowed  name,  prefented  himfelf  at  the  gate 
of  Drefden  :  he  entered,  in  his  boots,  the  apartment  of 
the  king  whom  he  had  reduced  to  his  electorate,  and 
having  breakfafted  with  him,  vifited  the  fortifications, 
and  then  joined  his  army,  who  were  uneafy  at  his  ab¬ 
sence.  1  trnfted ?  laid  he,  to  my  good  fortune . 
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Charles-  XII.  defeated  at  Pultazvay  flees  into  Turky 

Campaign  of  Pnith  fatal  to  the  Czar . — His  Peace  with 
the  Turks, —  Continuation  of  the  War  in  the  North. 


;ry  near  caufing  an  election  of  % 
third  king  of  Poland  ;  it  was  thought  of  in  a 


eair 
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Sa-nft  the  ^  jiey  at  Lublin  ;  and  fome  Palatines  were  propofed, 
which  would  have  been  a  new  fource  of  deflrudlion  and 
horrours  for  this  ruined  republic.  However,  the  rpinif- 
ter  of  France  in  Saxony  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
Swedes  and  Ruffians.  Charles  bluntly  declared  that  he 
would  treat  with  the  czar  in  Mofcow,  and  his  prefump? 
tion  gave  room  for  that  excellent  expreffion  of  Peter  the 
Great — My  brother  Charles  zvants  to  play  the  part  of 
Alexander ,  but  he  fall  not  find  me  a  Darius.  Here  is  the 
period  in  which  a  change  of  fortune  befel  that  hero, 
who,  from  his  faults  and  obftinacy,  was  more  deferving 
of  cenfbre,  than  of  admiration  for  his  heroifm. 
x7os.  At  the  head  of  forty  five  thoufand  men  he  entered  Li? 
A  piun-  thuania,  where  the  czar  then  was ;  and  having  taken  Grod- 
P'udeutiy  no  from  him,  advanced  towards  the  Dnieper,  (the.  Bo? 

ryfthenes')  when  he  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ruffians 
tie  uk-  advantageoufly  intrenched  behind  a  torrent  and  morafs 
at  Holozin.  Fie  found  himfelf  upon  the  road  to  Mof¬ 
cow  ;  but  in  (lead  of  purfuing  it,  having  crofted  th 
Dnieper,  he  turned  to  the  fouth,  and  plunged  into  th§ 
Ukraine,  the  country  of  the  Coflacks,  which  he  ex? 
peeled  foon  to  fubdue,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the  capital 
of  Ruffia.  The  old  Mazeppa,  hetman  or  chief  of  the 
Coffaeks,  who  had  betrayed  his  fovereign  the  czar,  in- 
1  pi  red  the  king  of  bweden  with  this  fatal  refolution,  by 
promifmg  to  join  him  with  an  army,  and  to  find  him 
both  provifions  and  money  j  prpmiies  which  prudence 
.  r  (hoifld 
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fliould  have  wiegheda  but  were  trufted  without  exami- 

nation. 

lExpofed  to  imminent  clangers,  he  marched  towards  Mazeppa 
the  Defna,  which  empties  itfeif  into  the  Dnieper, 
place  wheie  Pvfazeppa  was  to  have  joined  him  ;  but  his'v^hthe 
attempts  to  engage  the  Coil'acks  in  rebellion  were  fruit- 
lefs.  He  did  not  appear,  and  provifions  began  to  fail ; 
but  general  Lewenhaupt  was  advancing  with  fixteen 
thoulaud  men,  and  all  forts  of  provifions,  from  Livonia ; 
yet  this  great  refource  foon  vanifhed  ;  for  Peter  follow¬ 
ed  the  general  beyond  the  Dnieper,  attacked  him  three  Peter  d**’ 
following  days,  and  at  length  defeated  him.  The  wcnha^t 
bwedes  loft  above  eight  thoufond  men,  all  their  cannon 
and  convoy.  In  the  heat  of  the  adtion,  the  czar,  ob¬ 
serving  feme  of  his  army  giving  way,  gave  orders  to  fire 
upon  the  fugitives,  and  even  upon  himfelf  if  he  retired. 

Being  informed  of  Mazeppa’s  treachery,  he  fent  He  re- 
Mentzikow  into  the  Ukraine,  when  Bathurin,  the  venges 
capital,  the  magazines  and  money  of  the  hetman,  were  mmcdm* 
taken,  and  himfelf  hanged  in  effigy,  All  his  promifes 
terminated  in  joining  Charles  with  two  or  three  thoufanc} 

|nen,  the  reft  of  the  Coflacks  refuting  to  follow  him. 

Notvvithftanding  the  defeat  of  Lewenhaupt,  who 
brought  only  the  wreck  of  his  army,  and  the  exceffive  charIas 
cold,  which  killed^  near  two  thoufand  Swedes  on  onemfrou^, 
inarch,  the  king  ot  Sweden,  diftitute  of  provifions,  con¬ 
tinued  ins  route  through  an  unknown  country,  inceft 
fantly  exppfed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  crofted 
the  whole  Ukraine  in  the  depth  of  winter,  1709.  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  before  Puftawa,  he  laid  liege  to  that  town  ; 
from  whence  he  expe<fted  to  purfue  his  march  to  Moft 
cow,  and  to  overturn  the  throne  of  the  czar. 

The  famous  battle  of  Pultawa,  in  which  both  the  p  .  . 

monarchs  equally  ftgnalized  their  courage  and  abilities,  Pultawa! 
at  lalt  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  Charles,  having  ^hd^eahte 
been  wqunded  fome  days  before,  was  carried  about  in  ed  by  the 
a  litter,  which  was  beaten  in  pieces  by  a  cannon  fhot czar* 
Spring  tue  a^ipn.  Peter?  like  him*  was  foqnd  in  the 
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midft  of  the  hotted  fire ;  and  an  engagement,  which 
laded  only  two  hours,  cod  the  lives  of  nine  thoufand 
Swedes.  Fourteen  thoufand  were  taken  prifoners, 
among  which  number  was  the  fird  minider,  count  Pi¬ 
per,  whofe  prudent  counfels  had  not  always  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  Renchild,  Lewenhaupt,  and  other  generals. 
The  Ruffians  lod  only  about  thirteen  hundred  men. 

“  What  is  mod  important  in  this  battle,  (fays  the  cele- 
6i  brated  hidorian  of  the  czar)  is,  that  of  all  thofe  which 
“  have  dained  the  earth  with  blood,  it  is  the  fingle  one 
«  which,  indead  of  occafioning  only  dedrudion,  has 
“  contributed  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race,  by 
“  enabling  the  czar  to  civilize  a  great  part  of  the  earth.” 
It  is  at  lead  certain,  that  the  greatnefs  of  Ruffia  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  life  of  one  man  ;  we  fhall  fee  whether  pro¬ 
per  methods  have  been  taken  for  its  civilization. 

His  flight  This  formidable  monarch  Charles  XII.  compelled  to 
^y.  Tur‘  fly,  and  even  on  horfeback,  though  not  able  to  mount 
one  during  the  adion,  will  appear,  from  this  time,  only 
an  illuflrious  example  of  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  or 
rather,  of  the  woes  men  bring  upon  themfelves  who 
make  an  ill  ufe  of  profperity.  Though  his  drength 
was  exhauded,  he  eroded  the  Dnieper,  and  then  the 
Bogh  (the  ancient  Hypanis.)  He  fought  an  afylum  in 
Turkey,  without  deigning  to  write  to  the  grand  vizir. 
His  unconquerable  haughtinefs  and  obdinacy  alwa)s 
prevented  him  from  regulating  his  condud  by  circum- 
dances. 

How  the  Peter,  who  was  incomparably  more  prudent,  thought 
fitedby'  of  profiting  by  the  viftory  ;  and  having  invited  the 
the  vi&o-  principal  Swedifh  prifoners  to  his  table,  faid  to  them 
ry'  I  drink  to  the  healths  of  my  mailers  in  the  art  of  war ;  an 
expreffion  equally  honourable  for  him  and  for  t ■ iem* 
He  continued  to  fhew  that  their  leffons  had  rendered 
him  worthy  of  being  their  conqueror.  He  made  hade 
to  redore  Augudus  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  league  with  that  prince,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  eledor  of  Brandenburgh,  the  fird  lung  0  ru 
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fia.  After  having  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mof-  CoIn7qI°eft 
cow,  where  he  only  appeared  in  quality  of  a  major  ge-  0f  Karelia 
neral,  (how  greatly  muft  fuch  ceremonies  have  animat-  *?dLivo* 
ed  the  Ruffians!)  he  fet  out  to  take  Wiboufg,  the 
capital  of  Karelia  in  Finland,  and  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia.  Both  thefe  provinces 
fell  under  his  dominion. 

A  Swedilh  general  ftill  had  eleven  thoufand  men  in  inftance 
Pomerania;  but  the  regency  of  Stockholm,  not  know- ?ffmde[Pot* 
ing  whether  the  king  was  dead  or  alive,  iigned  a  neu- Charles, 
trality  for  thefe  troops.  When  Charles  heard  of  this, 
he  wrote  to  the  fenate,  that  he  would  fend  one  of  his  hoots 
to  govern  them.  He  thought  he  commanded  Haves., 

"With  his  train  of  eighteen  hundred  men  he  encamp-  intrigues 
ed  near  Bender,  and  was  generoufly  treated  by  the 
court  of  Conflantinople  ;  but  he  wanted  that  they  pie  in  his 
fhould  arm  in  his  favour,  and  his  agents  employed  as  favour* 
much  add  refs  in  their  intrigues  there,  as  his  demeanour 
was  haughty  in  his  camp.  A  grand  vizir  who  difap- 
proved  his  defigns,  was  difgraced  ;  another,  who  ima¬ 
gined  there  was  no  lawful  caufe  for  going  to  war,  was 
likewife  difmiffed,  for  reafons  little  known.  A  third 
determined  the  fultan  Achmet  III.  to  take  up  arms. 

The  kan  of  the  Crim  Tartars  had  great  influence  in 
this  refolution.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Azoph,  he 
had  every  thing  to  dread  from  the  Ruffians ;  and,  as  a 
yaffil  of  the  Porte,  he  had  the  fame  interefts. 

When  the  fultan  had  determined  to  go  to  war,  the  Theczar>s 
divan  (the  council  of  the  grand  fignor)  caufed  the  *^ubraara“ 
ambaffadour  of  the  czar  to  be  arrefted.  This  odious  JftedT 
practice  among  the  Turks  is  founded  upon  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Chriflians ;  the  law  of  nations  being  the 
more  indifferent  in  their  eyes,  as  they  have  no  ambaffa- 
dour  in  ordinary  refiding  at  other  courts.  A  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  thing  is,  that  a  little  before  this,  the  czar 
had  received  the  fame  affront  in  London  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  his  ambaffadour  being  imprifoned  for 
debt  at  the  fuit  of  a  merchant;  but  as  the  Enghflv 
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laws  did  not  decree  that  an  offence  of  this  nature,  which 
could  not  be  eafily  forefeen,  was  to  be  punifhed  with 
death,  all  the  fatisfaCtion  he  could  obtain  was,  that  the 
authors  of  the  infult  were  declared  criminal,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  confirmed  the  privileges  of  foreign  minifters,  and 
queen  Anne  made  a  formal  apology.  As  to  the  Turk, 
the  infult  remained  uupunifhed,  if  he  was  not  defeated. 
Catharine  Peter  h  aliened  his  preparations ;  but,  before  war  was 
fecund  begun,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  example  of  that 

wife.  ftrength  of  mind  which  rifes  above  prejudices;  The 

young  Livonian  captive,  Catharine,  whofe  elevation  I 
mentioned  before,  found  means  to  gain  his  affedtion  and 
confidence*  by  a  degree  of  merit  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  highefl  condition.  In  1696  he  had  divorced  his 
wife,  who  was  born  his  fubjedb  It  is  the  cuftom 
to  marry  in  Ruflia  for  the  cmpcrour  to  affemble  a  number  of 
their °fub-  beautiful  women  of  his  own  empire,  and  to  choofe  a 
je£ts.  wife  from  among  them,  upon  which  occafion  the  nobi¬ 
lity  are  not  entitled  to  any  preference.  However  fur- 
prlfing  fuch  a  cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient  in  the  Eaft* 
may  appear  in  our  eyes,  it  may  be  queftioned  if  that  of 
the  European  princes  is  much  better,  efpecially  when 
we  fee  fo  many  wars  and  revolutions  in  confequence  of 
their  marriages  with  foreign  princeftes.  The  czar  had 
at  laft  privately  married  Catharine  in  1 707,  and  declar¬ 
ed  his  marriage  the  very  day  he  began  his  march  again  ft 
the  Turks.  Catharine  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went,  fhared  with  him  the  lame  fatigues  and  dangers^ 
foothed  his  borrows,  and  moderated  his  tranfpotts  :  but 
ftie  was  now  to  render  him  a  more  important  fervice. 
c  memir  fame  fault  of  which  Charles  XII.  had  been  guil- 

thTvai^’  ty  by  trufting  to  the  CofTacks,  Peter  likewife  commie- 
vode,  de-  ted  by  depending  upon  a  revolt  which  did  not  take 
place.  «  Cantemir,  the  Vaivode  of  Moldavia,  gave  him 
deceitful  expectations.  That  province  and  Walachia* 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Dacia,  were  dependent 
on  the  Turks,  and  governed  by  petty  princes  or  vai- 
vodes,  who  were  Chriftians  nominated  by  the  grand 
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fig  nor.  So  true  it  is,  as  we.  formerly  mentioned,  that  a 
political  toleration  is  admitted  into  the  Mahometan  fyf- 
tem.  .  Notwithftandirig  the  mutual  hatred  between 
Turks  and  Chriflians,  the  laid  ought  to  be  afraid  to  re- 

Vi* 

bel*  if  they  are  not  very  certain  of  fuccefs.  The  in¬ 
trigues  of  Cantemir  to  gain  the  other  vaivode,  only  oc- 
cafioned  a  flight  agitation/  Both  provinces  remained 
in  fubmiffion  ;  and  the  czar,  who  was  per  ki  ad ed  that  he 
fhould  find  both  provifions  and  troops,  advanced  too 
rafnly,  and  found  himfelf  in  a  mold  dangerous  fituation. 

Fie  palled  the  Niejder,  the  river  upon  which  Bender 
is  fittlated,  and  penetrated  into  Moldavia  as  far  as  Jafii  Campaign 
upon  the  Pruth,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Danube.  of  PrutU* 
The  Ottoman  army,  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  Extreme 
near  two-hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  comprehend-  Rui°f 
ing  the  Tartars,  palled  the  Pruth,  furrounded  the  czar,  fia«s.U 
cut  off  the  communication  between  him  and  a  con  fir 
derable  reinforcement  which  he  expected,  and  he  had  on¬ 
ly  about  forty  thoufand  to  oppofe  to  this  dreadful  mul¬ 
titude.  The  Ruffians  were  already  fo  well  difeiplined, 
that  their  rear  guard  fuftained  an  action  of  three  hours 
againfi:  the  Turks,  whom  they  repulfed,  after  having 
killed  feven  thoufand  of  their  men  ;  but  the  want  of 
provifions,  or  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy,  feemed  to 
announce  an  irremediable  difafter. 

Di  drafted  with  difquiet  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  occa-  Catharine 
lion  convulfions,  the  czar  commanded  that  no  perfon  tpheerftuacIres 
fhould  enter  his  tent  ;  but,  happily,  Catharine  had  tokego- 
courage  to  difobey  thefe  orders  l  (he  advifed  and  per-  tiale* 
fuaded  him  to  negotiate  with  the  grand  vizir ;  collected 
whatever  fhe  could  for  the  prefents,  which,  according 
to  the  oriental  cuftom,  niuli  be  made  before  they  enter 
upon  bufinefs;  chofe  the  envoy,  and  made  the  necefiary 
difpofitions.  While  an  anfwer  was  expefted,  the  gene¬ 
rals  and  minifters  declared  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  army  ought  rather  to  fight  their  way  through  the 
enemy  than  furrender. 
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Treaty  of  Whether  it  proceeded  from  a  dilllke  to  the  war,  or 
withrha  from  weaknefs,  or  motives  of  prudence,  (for  the  re- 
grand  vi-  proach  of  corruption  founds  badly  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Swedes)  the  vizir  granted  a  peace,  upon  condition  that 
the  czar  reflored  Azoph,  demolifhed  the  port  of  Tan- 
garok  upon  the  fea  of  Azoph,  with  the  fortreffes  which 
were  built  on  that  fide,  and  did  not  diflurb  the  king  of 
Sweden,  if  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions. 

Proceed-  Charles,  enraged  at  this  new  treaty,  went  to  find  the 
thlPking  grand  vizir,  whom  he  loaded  with  every  reproach,  and 
of  swe-  with  pjs  fpUr  tore  the  robe  of  that  minifler  :  he  in- 
was’en-0  trigued  more  than  ever  by  his  agents  at  Conflantinople, 
«ged.  an(jj  though  the  vizir  was  difgraced,  drew  upon  himfelf 
an  order  to  depart  from  Turkey  ;  but  he  treated  the  or¬ 
der  with  contempt,  and,  in  his  little  camp  at  Bender, 
ventured  to  fuftain  a  fiege  againfl  an  army,  in  the  year 
1713;  an  attempt  which  might  be  taken  for  an  adven¬ 
ture  of  don  Quixote,  if  it  were  pofftble  to  call  it  in 
queftion. 

He  lores  The  lofs  of  his  dominions  in  Germany  was  the  con- 
his  pof-  fequence  of  his  obftinacy.  He  fent  orders  conflantly  to 
Germany!  Sweden  to  fight,  but  to  give  up  nothing  ;  and  though 
his  kingdom  was  drained  both  of  men  and  money,  they 
durft  not  difobey  him ;  they  facrificed  and  fuffered  every 
thing,  after  the  example  of  a  hero,  with  whofe  unfortu¬ 
nate  fituation  and  patience  they  were  not  unacquainted. 
General  Steenboek,  who  had  vanquifhed  the  Danes 
after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa,  gained  another  vidlory  in 
Pomerania  in  1712,  laid  Altena  in  allies,  but,  however, 
was  obliged,  very  foon  after,  to  furrender  himfelf  with 
his  fmall  army  prifoners.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
details,  we  fiiall  only  obferve,  that,  in  1713,  Bremen, 
Verden,  Stetten,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  czar  had  taken  poffefiion 
staniiiaus  0f  Coafl  of  Finland.  Staniflaus,  defirous  to  renounce 
inTurkey’the  crown  of  Poland,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  peace,  went 
into  Turkey,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  with  the  obftinate 

Charles,  and  both  were  prifoners  with  the  Turks.  Swe¬ 
den 
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den  could  no  longer  refill  :  the  czar,  king  Auguftus,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  the  elector  of  Hanover,  having 
entered  into  an  alliance,  wrefted  from  lier  all  the  con¬ 
quers  formerly  gained  by  Guftaviis  Adolphus. 

It  Peter  tiie  Great  regretted  Azoph,  and  the  empire  1714. 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  he  had  loft  to  the  Turks  by  the  ^eccc^fs  of 
treaty  of  Falkfen,  he  was  made  full  amends  by  his  fuc-  on  the 
cefs  upon  the  Baltic,  where  it  was  of  the  greateft  con-Baltic’  cf 
fequence  to  render  himfelf  refpeCtable.  He  feized  the 
ifle  of  Aland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sweden,  where 
he  gained  a  battle  by  fea  over  the  Swedes,  and  took 
their  admiral,  Renchild,  prifoner.  He  next  made  Inm- 
felf  mafter  of  Finland  ;  and,  more  than  ever  covered 
with  glory,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Peterfburgh, 
am  id  ft  the  monuments  of  his  own  labours.  After  the 
ceremony,  he  pronounced  a  difeourfe,  of  which  M.  de 
Voltaire  gives  the  fubftance  : 

“  Is  there  any 'of  you,  my  brethren,  who  thought,  t>: fee urfe 
“  twenty  years  ago,  that  we  fhould  have  fought  in^the  wh^h  he 
“  Baltic  on  board  fhips  conftruCted  by  yourfelves  and  tdztTe-' 
“that  we  fhould  have  acquired  fettlements  in  thefe tcrfbursh* 
“  countries,  which  we  have  conquered  by  our  perfever- 
“  ance  and  courage  ?  .  .  .  The  ancient -feat  of  the  fei- 
ences  has  been  placed  in  Greece  ;  they  afterwards  fix¬ 
ed  in  Italy,  from  whence  they  made  their  way  into 
every  country  in  Europe.  It  is  now  our  turn,  if  you 
will  fecond  my  views  by  adding  application  to  obedi¬ 
ence.  Arts  circulate  in  the  world  like  the  blood  Ln 
“  the  human  body ;  and  perhaps  they  will  fix  their  em- 
“  pire  among  us,  to  return  into  Greece ,  their  ancient 
“  country.  I  dare  hope,  that  by  our  labours  and  folid 
“  glory,  we  (hall  one  day  eclipfe  the  moll  civilized 
“  nations.”  This  difeourfe  is  worthy  of  the  creative 
genius  who  prepared  fo  important  a  revolution.  In 
laying,  to  return  into  Greece ,  did  he  imagine  that  the 
Ruffians  would  one  day  carry  the  arts  and  fciences  thi¬ 
ther  ?  However  bold  the  prediction,  can  it  be  taxed 
with  being  abfolutely  chimerical  ? 

Vol.  V.  U  The  . 
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order  of  The  order  of  St.  Catharine  was  inftitutcd  by  the  czar, 

faint  ca-  jn  honour  of  his  fpoufe,  whom  he  had  folemnly  ac- 
thanne*  knowledged  5  a  new  proof  of  the  gratitude  with  which 
he  was  penetrated  by  a  fenfe  of  the  ^  ^  I 
fervices. 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Charles  XII.  returns  into  his  own  Dominions. —  Intrigues  of 
the  Baron  de  Gortz. — Death  of  the  King ,  and  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Government  of  Sweden.  Peace  of  the  JSfoith. 


N  the  battle  of  Bender,  the  Turks  had  fpared  Chari 


les 


Return  of  gt  a-,  cuv.  - ,  ,  _  * 

the  king  xil.  whom  they  might  have  eafily  killed,  and  who 

i°nto  hisden  killed  a  number  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  was 
dominions  kept  prifoner  at  Demotica,  near  Adrianopie.  _  Having. 

loft  all  hope  of  arming  the  Ottoman  empire  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  lie  at  Iaft  defined  leave  to  depart.  The  new  grand 
vizir  (for  there  was  no  end  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
feraglio)  wanted  that  he  fhould  fix  the  day  of  his  de¬ 
parture.  Charles,  wftofe  condudt  was  always  in  ex¬ 
tremes,  fent  a  pompous  embafly  to  take  lea\«~,  though 
he  could  not  find  the  means  for  this  expenfe  but  by 
borrowing  money  upon  tne  moft  humiliating  condi- 

tions.  . 

After  having  remained  above  five  years  in  rurkey,  ne 

fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  Odtober  1714;  difiinffed 
his  Turkifti  efcort  on  the  frontiers ;  and, .  parting  from 
his  own  people,  put  on  a  difguife,  in  which,  with  two 
officers,  he  made  aim  oft  the  whole  tour  of  Germany, 
croincr  poft  either  on  horfeback.  or  in  Caits,  and  nc\ei 
flopping.  He  arrived,  the  fecond  day  of  November,  at 
Stralfund  in  Pomerania,  a  place  of  importance  on  the 
Baltic,  of  which  the  enemy  wanted  tog et  polieffion. 
17,5.  The  Danes,  Pruffians  and  Saxons  laid  liege  to  it  the 
He  is  be-  cxt  vear  when,  as  ufual,  he  performed  prodigies  of  va- 

fieged  in  J  5  Tour. 

Stralfund. 
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leu ; 


The  town  was  bombarded  ;  and  a  Hi  ell  penetrated 
the  roor  of  his  houfe,  and  burft  near  the  apartment 
where  he  was  dictating  a  letter.  The  fecretary  having 
-let  bill  his  pen — Go  on,  faid  he  coldly  ;  what  has  the 
bomb  to  do  with  the  letter  which  I  am  di  Bating  ?  The 
enemy  gave  the  afTault  at  the  horn  work,  where  he  re- 
pulfed  them  twice,  fighting  in  the  midft  of  his  grena¬ 
diers  ;  but  the  work  being  at  Jaft  carried,  he  was  oblig-  His  re¬ 
ed  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his  general  officers,  and  treat* 
retire  in  a  fmall  bark,  where  two  of  the  men  were  killed 
by  a  cannon  (hot  from  a  Damfh  battery.  Stralfund 
yielded  next  day,  and  Wifmar  was  reduced  foon  after  $ 

10  mat  Charles  loft  every  thing  lie  had  m  Germany. 

He  palled  the  winter  in  Carlefcroon,  without  having  Ne*t*re- 
any  inclination  to  fliew  himfeif  in  his  capital,  after  an  ]>arations 
ab  fence  .  of  _  fifteen  years.  He  ordered  new  preparations 1<>r  'var‘ 
lor  continuing  the  war  ;  the  young  people  were  enrol¬ 
led,  and  the  date  was  completely  ruined,  by  laying  gn 
every  imaginable  import.  “  The  people,  oppreffied  with  Haaions. 

luen  exactions, *  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  “  would  have 
“  revolted  under  any  other  king  :  but  the  moft  wretch- 
44  ed  peafant  of  Sweden  knew,  that  his  matter  lived  a 
‘4  harder  and  more  frugal  life  than  himfeif ;  and  there - 
44  fore  all,  without  murmuring,  fubmitted  to  thofe  ri- 
44  gours  which  the  king  was  the  firrt  to  fuffer.”  How 
great  then  muft  have  been  their  affedion,  if  they  had 
not  reafon  to  impute  all  their fufferings  to  him  !  The 
kingdom  was  in  danger,  yet  Charles  attempted  to  take 
±  orway  from  Denmark  ;  and  having  invaded  that  country 
with  an  army  ol  twenty  thoufand  men,  without  havinp’ 
provided  for  their  fubfirtence,  fcarcity  obliged  him  im¬ 
mediately  to  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  baron  de  Gortz,  a  native  of  intrigues  - 
rranconia,  having  become  his  prime  minifter  and  po-  of  thc 
verning  that  temper  which  had  been  hitherto  untmeftn- 
ble,  contrived  tome  intrigues,  which  threatened  a  preat 
revolution.  _  This  minifter,  of  a  vaft  genius,  aftivefart- 
iu,,  lnfinuating  and  audacious,  capable  of  affuming  all 
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kinds  of  forms,  and  employing  every  means,  intended  to 
conclude  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  czar,  and  then 
to  deftroy  the  other  enemies  of  Svvecien.  He  principal- 
]y  directed  his  views  again  ft  George  I.  king  of  England, 
elector  of  Hanover,  who  had  purchafed  Bremen  and 
Verden,  with  their  dependences,  from  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark.  He  not  only  intended  to  deprive  him  of  thole 
provinces,  but  to  fet  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
Aiberoni  land;  and  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanifh  minifter,  of 
enters  into  character  timilar  to  that  of  Gortz,  entered  into  his 
his  vlews’  views  The  czar,  to  whom  all  his  conquefts  were  to  be 
abandoned,  likewife  joined  in  it ;  and,  having  relaxed 
the  vigour  of  the  war,  made  a  journey  into  France. 
i;i7.  Count  Gyllenburgh,  the  Swedifti  ^  minifter  at  the 
two  mi-  court  of  London,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of 
sweTen0f  the  pretender,  and  Gortz  was  at  the  fame  time  in  Hol¬ 
land  provided  with  full  powers  from  hi$  matter ;  but 
their  plot  was  difcovered  by  intercepted  letters.  1  he 
two  minifters  were  not  only  feized,  but  interrogated  ; 
and  their  confinement,  which  lafted  fix  months,  irntat- 
cd  the  refentment  of  Charles.  As  foon  as  GoTtz  was 
fet  at  liberty,  he  battened  to  the  czar,  whofe  ambition 
he  flattered  with  the  hope  of  an  eftablifliment  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  by  which,  having  become  a  ' member  of  tne 
empire,  he  might  one  day  aim  at  the  imperial  crown. 
Peter,  at  laft,  fixed  upon  the  ifle  of  Aland  for  holding 

a  conference.  .  .  .,  .  rr 

Conner  At  his  return  into  Sweden,  the  minifter,  in  the  preli- 
money  for  jnrr  necefiities  of  the  ftate,  then  deftitute  or  money, 
f,lvcr-  gave  to  copper  coin  the  value  of  .filver  ;  fo  that .a  piece 
of  copper  of  the  value  of  a  half  penny,  when  flam  pc 
in  the  mint,  became  current  for  forty  pence.  I  ms 
cortz  money,  which  he  was  obliged  to  increafe  beyono  ail 
dcteited  in  bounds,  becaule  diflrufts  had  prochgioufly  mcreaied  the 

price  of  every  thing,  was  very  loon  umyerlally  decneo, 

and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  public  again!,  him.  p.e 
clerpv,  from  whom  he  exafted  a  tax,  loudly  accu.a.  nun 

of  atlieifm,  and  every  one  either  curled  or  creaded  hum. 
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Charles,  perhaps  from  obftinacy,  only  gave  himfelf  up 
the  more  to  his  counfels,  leaving  the  cares  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  hands,  and  trufhng  the  negotiations  with 
Ruffia  entirely  to  his  management. 

1  hefe  negotiations  were  drawing  to  a  conclulion,  171s. 
when  a  fatal  event  broke  all  their  meafures.  The  kin^  Dwti?of 
of  Sweden  had  repaired  into  Norway,  of  which  he  was  xn,des 
defirous  to  make  a  conquefb,  that  he  might  humble 
rederick  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  enriched 
nimfejf  with  his  fpoils.  He  laid  liege  to  Frederickfhald 
in  the  month  of  December,  felting  at  defiance  the  cold, 
which  even  his  foldiers  could  fcarcely  endure;  and 

was  killed  witn  a  ball  from  a  culverin  at  the  ape  of 
thirty  fix.  6 

«  ^IS  Frenc*1  ^jftorran  fays,  with  much  reafon,  “  He  judgment 
carried  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  to  that  excels  which  is  de 
“  as  dangerous  as  the  oppolite  vices.  His  fteadinefs, 

*  cnangmg,  into  obftinacy,  was  the  caufe  of  his  misfor-  hero* 
*-une  in  the  Ukraine,  and  kept  him  live  years  in 
“  Turkey  ;  his  liberality,  degenerating  into  profufion, 
ruined  Sweden  ;  his  courage,  carried  to  ralhnefs,  oc- 
**  caiioncd  his  death  ;  his  juftice  has  fometimes  been 
ciuel ;  anci,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  the  fupport- 
1DS  hi?  authority  approached  to  tyranny,*  His 
44  great  qualities,  one  of  which  might  have  immortalized 

u  an.°^ier  prince,  were  the  ruin  of  his  country . 

A^igid  to  others,  as  well  as  to  himfelf  ;•  not  regarding 
“  the  eafe  or  the  lives  of  his  fubjefts,  more  thr  1  * 


tt 
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own  ;  an 


his 
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uncommon,  rather  than  a  great  man  ;  he 
-  an  obicfh  for  nrlmiMfinn  than  to  be  • 


imi- 


^  was  more  an  objefl  for  admiration, 
u  Uted.  His  life  ought  to  teach  kings,  how  much  a 
44  happy,  pacific  government  is  fuperiour  to  fo  great 

rrlnrv  ”  HiarU  Ylf  _ . j-  b  ° 


gioiy.  Charles  XII.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
deierved  to  be  the  chief  officer  under  Peter  the  Gre?t 
Sweden  undoubtedly  gained  by  the  death  of  that  he-  The 

t  f  r  l-«  yv  ^  .  1  /  .  ^  4  -It  (i*  . 


ro,  who  had  facrificed  her  to  his  chimerical  ideas  of c,own  be' 

comes  a- 


glory  She  recovered  her  invaluable  liberty,  and  ef-  ga^eke- 
tabhfhed  a  new  form  of  government,  which  (he  thouoht tive‘ 
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proper  to  confirm  without  forefeeing  the  abufes,  This 
important  revolution  deferves  a  particular  attention. 
The  king  dying  without  children,  and  his  two  fillers 
having  been  married,  the  one  to  the  duke  of  Holflcin, 
whole  dominions  were  in  the  pollefiion  of  the  king  of 
Denmark  ;  the  other  to  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  Call’d, 
the  crown  became  again  elective,  according  to  a  law  ( 
made  in  the  year  1604,  and  renewed  at  feveral  diets, 
which  bears,  that  the  daughter  of  a  king  or  a  prince ,  who 
is  looked  upon  as  capable  of  fucceedang  to  the  crown ,  ought 
to  be  in  celibacy ,  and  not  to  marry  voitliout  the  confent  and 
approbation  of  the  fates  of  the  kingdom.  Here  then  was 
the  time  to  provide  for  the  public  weal. 

They  were  fenfible  of  the  miferies  that  had  been  pro-r 
duced  by  the  exceffive  power  given  to  Charles  XI.  es¬ 
pecially  under  his  fon,  who,  however,  was  loved  and 
refpeded  by  the  nation  as  a  great  man ;  but  ^they  { 
would  not  again  e'xpofe  themfelves  to  the  defpotifm  of  j 
another  prince.  They  Said— u  What  would  a  vicious 
monarch  have  done  if  Charles  XII.  made  us  wretch-  , 
“  cd  ?”  His  filer  Ulrica  Eleanora,  the  wife  of  the 


landgrave,  having  been  railed  to  the  throne  by  the  diet 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 719,  yielded  to  the  defire, 
or  rather  the  will,  of  the  Swedes.  They  thanked  her 
for  the  juft  and  reajonable  difike  fie  teftified  for  arbitrary 
and  abjolute  power  ;  they  were  determined  to  abolifh 
that  power,  and  they  fettled  a  plan  cf  government. 

Tiie  following  was  the  form  preferibed  by  the  laws 
then  made,  or  in  part  renewed,  and  to  which  the  land¬ 
grave,  become  king  (Frederick  I.)  by  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  wife,  was  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  legislative 
authority  reils  in  the  diet ;  the  executive  power  is  pro¬ 
perly  in  the  fenate,  compofed  of  fixteen  perfons,  where 
the  king  prefides,  and  has  only  the  calling  vote  in  cer¬ 
tain  cafes/  It  is  the  diet  which  names  to  vacancies  in 
the  fenate,  by  prelenting  three  fubjedls  for  the  king  to 
choofe  one.  As  to  the  principal  employments,  both 

ciyil  and  militant  they  were  named  by  the  fenate  from 

the 
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tlie  king  s  recommendation.  The  diet  to  be  held  every  Diet, 
tn.rce  )  ears  in  the  month  of  January.  If  they  were  noc 
affembled  at  the  ulual  time,  every  thing  done  in  the 
interval  to  be  null.  They  could  not  declare  war  with¬ 
out  the  king’s  confent.  When  a  Item  bled,  it  can  nei¬ 
ther^  conclude  peace,  truce,  nor  alliance,  without  his 
confent.  All  laws  and  ordinances  to  be  published  in 
the  name  of  the  king  ;  but  if  he  abfents  himfelfpor  de-  6igna- 
lays  his  fignature  too  long,  that  of  the  fenate  may  fup-  turefor 
ply  the  want  of  his.  On  afcending  the  throne,  he  takes  the  king* 
the  oath  before  the  diet;  and  is  declared  an  encmyof;^?^ 
the  Hate,  and  deprived  of  the  throne,  in  eafe  he  violate  mciVlS* 
the  engagements  into  which  they  make  him  enter.  Be-  peafaats. 
fide  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  bur¬ 
ghs  in  the  national  aflembly,  the  peafants  dikewife 
have  theirs ;  the  commons  choofe  one  of  that  order 
from  every  diftrid,  and  the  deputy  muft  not  have  be¬ 
longed  to  any  other  order,  A  Swedifli  peafant  is  truly 
a  member  of  the  date  ;  he  cannot  be  defbifed,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  opprefs  him  ;  he  knows  and  en¬ 
joys  his 'rights. 

oome  fwTiaihable  laws  have  fprung  from  this  confti-  Lawscon- 
tution;  theyp  imp  refs  the  minds  of  princes  with  thofe  ScldS 
fentiments  which  are  mo  ft  neceflary  to  be  inculcated  QP}  cation  of 
them  ;  they  (hew  them  that  they  are  only  men,  equally  pnnces; 
v:ea;z  with  the  rejl  cf  the  fpecies.  They  watch  over  their 
education,  and  render  the  eifeds  durable.  According 
to  them,  the  princes  ought  frequently  to  enter  into  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  the  peafants ,  that  they  may  "fee  the  fituation  of  the 
poor  with  their  own  eyes  ;  their  drefs  Jhould  'be  modeft ,  and 
incur  table  fugaly  that  they  may  fet  an  example  of  economy  to 
their  fubjecis  ;  zvhich  is  very  vfeful  in  a  country  that  is  poor , 
but  free.  They  condemn  pornp  and  parade  as  an  abufe,  asainft 
by  means  of  which  the  fubjecis  contract  a  fervile  habit ,  p°mpanj 
and  become  accujlomed  to  the  yoke.  They  pofitiveiy  pro-  parade; 
fcnbe  luxury  as  a  mortal  poifon  in  a  ftate  .  deftitute  of 
riches,  where  liberty  is  the  foundation  of  the  public  luxury, 
happinefs.  In  a  word,  they  fcem  to  have  cured  that 
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Warlike  people  of  the  fatal  paffion  for  making  con- 
quefts,  but  their  intefline  quarrels  have  injured  this' 

advantage. 

Sweden,  with  an  hereditary  king,  feemed  to  have 
guarded  againft  the  diforders  produced  by  the  election 
of  foyereigns,  the  fcourges  that  accompany  defppthro, 
and  the  inconveniences  which  fpring  from  a  minonty, 
or  the  incapacity  and  vices  of  a  monarch.  The  equi- 
poife  of  the  different  powers  feemed  to  promife  a  mod 
happy  government  ;  but  that  the  effcft  might  keep 
pace  with  appearances,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  Swedes 
ihould  be  exempt  from  corruption  ;  that  private  interefl 
Ihould  not  prevail  over  the  public  weal,  nor  the  fpint  or 
party  fliffe  the  voice  of  patriotifm  ;  that  the  fenate, 
though  fo  powerful,  be  (efficiently  moderate  not  to 
abuffi  its  authority  ;  and  that  the  royal  prerogative, 
which  is  (o  limited,  fhould  have  at  lead  fuffictent  in* 
due  nee  to  reftra-in  fa&ion,  and  to  form  a  centre  of  union 
between  the  different  powers  of  the  date.  But  is  it 
poffible  to  hope  for  fo  much  virtue  and  prudence  in 

our  days  rf 

When  the  new  government  was  cdabliffied,  the 
fydem  of  the  baron  de  fjortz  fell  in  pieces j  ancl  toat 
minider  paid  with  his  head  for  the  bad  counfels  he  had 


given 


* 


The  revolution  which  lately  happened  in  Sweden,  which  was  eifedted  by 
a  young  king,  without  any  effuTion  of  blood,  and  with  the^applauie  ot  al  the 
different  orders,  plainly  proves,  that  the  people  were  diflatisfied  with  their 
government.  The  voice  of  the  nation  leems  not  only  to  have  confirmed  the 
ten  fares  of  the  fovereign,  but  the  hopes  which  he  has  given  of  a  happier  late. 
The  following  are  the  inoft  -memorable  pailages  ot  his  addrels  totneftat  ., 
the  2 tit  Auguft,  1V72.— “  ft  is  in  this  manner  that  liberty,  the  moft  valuable 
“  right  of  the  human  race,  has  been  changed  into  an  anftocratical  defpot?fm, 
« in  the  hand  of  a  prevailing  party,  who  were  very  loon  overturned  by  their 
•  *  opponents;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  fubaued  by  a  few  individuals. 

4*  They  trembled  at  the  approach  ot  a  diet . My  foie 

“  re-eftablith  true  liberty  ;  which  is  the  only  means,  my  dear  fubjedts, 

-  make  you  truly  happy.  .  .  •  To  attain  fo  deflrable  an  objedt,  the  king- 

«  dom  mult  be  governed  by  an  invariable  law,  whofe  clear  and  pre^ilc  letter 
M  leaves  no  room  for  falfe  interpretations ;  which  not  only  binds  the  king, 
but  like  wife  the  hates  ;  which  can  neither  be  abrogated  nor  changed,  with- 
44  out  the  free  content  both  of  the  king  and  the  hates  ;  which  gives  leave  to  a 
4*  king,  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  to  confult  with  the  hates,  with- 
44  out  their  making  it  a  reafon  for  being  alarmed  or  afraid l ;  winch,  m  a  word, 
unites  the  king  Tnd  the  hates  in  the  fame  intcreh,  the  umvcrfal  good  ot 
4.4  their  conntry, 
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given  Charles  XII.  They  were  very  fen  Able  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  a  peace,  and  it  was  concluded  by  dif¬ 
ferent  treaties ;  firfl  with  the  king  of  England,  as  elec¬ 
tor  of  Hanover,  to  whom  they  ceded  the  dutchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  fot  a  million  of  rix  dollars  then 
with  the  king  of  Pruffia,  Frederick  William,  who 
reftored  Stralfund  and  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  and  kept  Ste- 
tin  and  the  illands  of  Ufedom  and  Wollin  ;  and  laftly, 
the  fame  year,  1720,  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
kept  that  part  of  the  dutchy  of  Slefwick  which  was 
conquered  from  the  duke  of  Holftein,  -and  gave  up 
Wifmar,  upon  condition  that  the  fortifications  fhouid 
not  be  rebuilt. 

The  war  with  Ruffia  was  continued  ;  and  George  I.  TW?1* 
fent  an  Englifli  fquadron,  as  he  had  promifed,  to  the 
affiflance  of  Sweden  ;  but  this  fquadron  did  not  a£h,  or^P^* 
did  nothing  of  confequence.  The  Ruffians,  on  the 
contrary,  took  fome  Swedirfi  frigates,  and  in  a  defeent 
burnt  forty  villages.  A  new  negotiation  was  opened  at 
Nyltad  in  Finland,  where  the  czar  dilated  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  172-1,  when 
he  kept  the  provinces  which  he  had  conquered,  viz. 
Livonia,  Eflonia,  Ingria,  Karelia,  and  a  part  of  Finland. 

His  fubjebls  then  decreed  to  him  the  title  of  per  our ;  His  title 
a  title  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  powers  of  °oUe™pe“ 
Europe,  but  was  very-  unneceflary  to  his  glory”. 


'  CHAP.  VII. 

Death  of  Peter  the  Great. — His  Fflahlijhnents  and  Laws. 

— State  cf  RuJJia  to  the  Reign  of  Catharine  II. 

FI  A  T  conqueror  and  legiflator,  whofe  travels,  warot 
enterprifes,  and  fuccefs,  furpafs  thpfe  of  Charle- 
miarrne?  out  an  end  to  his  career  by  an  expedition  intofia. 

Perfia* 
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which  his 
fon  Alex¬ 
is  made 
liimfelf 
jjetetfed. 


Perfia.  The  Tophi  Huff'd  n  was  attacked  by  rebels, 
who  Turprifed  the  town  of  Shamachie,  near  the  Cafpian, 
where  the  Ruffians  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade.  All 
the  inhabitants  were  plundered  and  maflacred ;  and  Pe¬ 
ter,  not  being  able  to  procure  fatisfa&ion,  carried  the 
war  into  that  country;  not  to  aggrandize  himfelf  with¬ 
out  deriving  Tome  real  advantage,  but  to  fecure  the 
empire  of  the  Cafpian,  and  to  bring  the  commerce  of 
Perfia,  and  a  part  of  India,  into  Ruffia,  In  1722,  he 
croffed  mount  Caucafus,  took  Darbent,  and  returned 
in  triumph  to  Mofcow.  The  following  year  the  new 
Tophi,  on  purpofe  to  Tecure  his  protection  againft  the 
ufurper  Mahmoud,  the  murderer  of  Huflein,  ceded  to 
him  three  provinces,  which  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Medes.  Thefe  provinces  have 
been  abandoned  Tince  that  time  :  an  empire  already  too 
much  extended,  mini  certainly  fuffer  by  being  more 
enlarged. 

To  complete  Peter’s  happinefs,  an  heir  was  wanting 
to  whom  he  might  leave  the  crown.  Alexis  Petrowitz, 
whom  he  had  by  his  fir  ft  wdfe,  died  in  a  moft  tragical 
manner  in  the  year  1718.  We  lhall  in  this  place  take 
notice  of  fome  particulars  which  attended  the  cataftro- 
phe  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  whofe  trial  made  fo 
much  noife.  His  mother  bred  him  up  in  a  blind  fu- 
perftition,  which  made  him  deteft  the  innovations  of 
his  father ;  and  lome  priefta,  who  were  equally  fuperfti- 
tious,  abufed  his  confidence,  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
prejudices ;  to  which  were  added  the  grofleft  debauche¬ 
ries.  He  very  foon  occafioned  the  death  of  his  wife, 
the  princefs  of  Brunfwick,  lifter  in  law  of  the  emperour 
Charles  VI.  who  died  of  vexation.  In  one  word,  he 
he  ieemed  to  be  born  to  deftroy  all  the  great  works  of 
his  father. 


Repn-  The  reprimands  and  threatenings  of  Peter  were  all  to 
aml'ad-  n0  purpofe.  In  a  letter  to  him  he  faid — Do  not  depend 
vise  of  his  upon  the  title  of  being  my  only  fon  ;  for  if  I  do  not  fp are  my 
own  life  for  tin  good  of  my  country  and  the  fafety  of  my 

people 


I 
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people ,  how  can  I  /pare  you  f  I  would  rather  tranfmit  my 
dominions  to  a  deferving  Jir anger ,  than  to  a  Jon  who  renders 
him fef  unworthy.  In  another  letter  he  faid — Correct- your 
faults ,  and  render  your  [elf  worthy  of  the  fuccefion ,  or  turn 
monk .  The  Ton  replied,  that  he  would  turn  monk. 

The  czar  gave  him  fix  months  to  confider,  and  fet  out 
with  an  intention  of  vifiting  France,  where  he  frill  hop- 
ed  to  procure  in  ft  ruction. 

On  his  arrival  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  informed,  that  Flight  of 
his  fon  faw  none  but  maiecontents ;  he  therefore  order-  Alexis* 
ed  him  to  come  and  join  him.  Alexis  pretended  to 
obey,  but  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  court  of  Vienna -in 
1717  ;  however,  threatening  commands,  accompanied 
with  promifes  of  pardon,  determined  him  to  return  to 
Ruflia.  He  arrived  at  Mofcow  in  1718,  when  Peter, 
who  had  got  thither  before  him,  caufed  him  to  be  ar- 
refted,  and  folemnly  difinherited,  when  a  child  lately 
born  of  Catharine  was  declared  his  fucceflfor.  Not  fa-  Hisnial 
j  tisfled  with  this  adt  of  feverjty,  he  infifted  upon  Alexis  in  171a. 
being  juridically  examined,  and  commanded  him,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  conceal  nothing.  I~Ie  was  even  inter¬ 
rogated  upon  his  thoughts  and  fecret  wilhes ;  his  con- 
fcflbr,  whom  he  charged  with  not  having  difapproved  of 
his  wifhing  the  death  of  his  father,  was  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  Such  proceedings  foreboded  dreadful  refolutions. 

The  laft  confeffion,  which  was  hgned  by  the  young  Hiscon_ 
prince,  bears,  44  that  he  was  a  bigot  from  his  earlieft  feffion. 

44  years ;  that  he  had  frequented  the  fociety  of  priefts 
4f  and  monks,  drank  with  them,*  and  received  from 
44  them  fuch  impreffions,  as  made  him  deteft  his  duty, 

44  and  even  the  perfon  of  his  father  5  that  he  wanted  to 
44  fucceed  to  the  throne,  in  any  manner  except  that  zvhich 
44  he  on? ht  ” 

o  *  '  *  # 

In  the  mean  time  eight  bifhops,  and  fome  others  of  D  if  - 
the  clergy,  who  were  confulted  on  this  bufinefs  by  the  on  the  • 
czar,  declared,  by  a  writing  under  their  hands,  44  that 
44  the  abfolute  power  eftabliftied  in  the  empire  of  RuF  the  czar, 
j  44  fia,  is  not  controlable  by  lubjedb,  but  the  whole  au- 
44  thority  is  in  the  fovereign,” 

/  v  i 
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Condem-  After  all,  a  hundred  and  forty  four  judges,  having 
the*0 o  °f  1  ike  wife  acknowledged  that  the  decifion  of  an  affair  of 
prince.  this  nature  depended  folely  upon  the  will  of  the  fovc- 
reign,  unanimoufly  condemned  the  young  prince  to 
fuller  death.  An  Englifh  writer  fays,  that  in  the  Eng- 
lilli  parliament,  out  of  a  hundred  and  forty  four  judges, 
not  one  would  have  pronounced  the  leaft  punifhment 
in  fuch  a  cafe.  This  muft  be,  becaufe  liberty  and  def- 
potifm  fee  with  quite  different  eyes.  According  to  M. 
de  Voltaire,  the  czar  might  caufe  his  fon  to  be  put  to 
death  for  difobeclience,  without  confulting  any  perfon  ; 
and  the  czarovvitz  had  offended  the  whole  nation,  by 
wanting  to  plunge  them  again  into  that  (late  of  dark- 
nefs  from  whence  they  had  been  freed  by  his  father. 
Does  not  that  very  trial  prove  that  they  were  ft  ill  in 
darknefs  ? 

His vio- ^  Alexis,  at  reading  his  fentence,  fell  into  convulfions, 
lcnt.dc.ui.  neX(-  day,  after  having  begged  pardon  of  the 

czar,  who  granted  it  by  a  public  declaration.  The  in¬ 
jurious  reports  which  were  fpread,  efpecially  againfl  the 
czarina,  On  the  fubjed  of  the  death  of  Alexis,  are  re¬ 
futed  by  the  famous  writer  from  whom  we  have  taken 
the  particulars  of  this  hiilory.  Peter  and  Catharine, 
the  next  year,  1719,  loft  that  child  for  whom  the 
throne  was  deftincd. 

Thecza-  It  appears  evident,  that  the  czar  intended  that  he 
iina  in  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  his  wife,  whom  he  caufed  to  be 
fronTpe-  crowned  and  confecrated  in  the  year  1724 ;  a  ceremo- 
f!ontteaf"  unknown  among  the  Ruffians,  and  calculated  to 
temper,  make  the  fame  impreffiop  upon  the  minds  of  that  peo¬ 
ple,  as  it  had  formerly  done  among  us.  Catharine, 
however,  could  not  procure  a  pardon  for  one  of  her  la¬ 
dies  of  the  wardrobe,  her  favourite,  who  had  been  con- 
vided  of  having  received  prefents,  which  was  ftridly 
prohibited  to  all  perfons  in  office.  The  czar,  provoked 
by  her  entreaties,  carried  his  paffion  fo  far,  as  to  break  a 
Venetian  looking  glafs. — -You  fee,  faid  he,  that  it  needed 
but  a  Jlrok?  of  my  hand  to  reduce  that  glafs  to  the  drift  from 
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whence  it  was  taken.  Catharine  pacified  him  by  the 
mildnefs  of  her  reply — Weld  then ,  you  have  broken  that 
which  was  the  great  eft  ornament  of  your  palace  ;  do  you 
imagine  it  is  the  handfomcr  for  what  you  have  done  ?  But 
all  the  favour  (he  could  obtain  for  the  lady  was,  that, 
in  dead  of  eleven,  fhe  fhould  receive  only  five  ffrokes  of 
the  knout.  (The  knout  is  a  kind  of  fcourging,  atro-  The 
ctouily  cruel.) 

Peter  died  in  1724,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three,  without  Death  of 
having  named  an  heir.  The  crown  might  have  de- the  cz*r* 
fcended  to  his  daughter,  Anne  Petrowna,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  duke  of  Holftein  whom  he  intended  to 
reftore,  or  to  his  grand fon  Peter,  the  fon  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Alexis,  of  whofe  death  we  have  already  given  an 
account,  and  of  his  being  previoufly  difinherited.  Prince 
Mentzikow,  who  was  always  a  friend  of  the  emprefs, 
prevented  the  oppofite  parties,  by  fecuring  the  treafures 
and  the  guards,  and  gaining  fome  of  the  bifhops.  He  H  -c  f 
fpeedily  aflembled  the  fenators  and  general  officers ;  ceeded  by 
and  a  prelate  having  declared,  that,  the  evening  before  Catlunnc 
Catharine’s  coronation,  the  cza'r  had  fignified  his  inten¬ 
tion  that  file  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown,  (lie  was  that 
fame  day  proclaimed,  and  proved  the  happinefs  of  the 
empire. 

Let  us  return  to  the  eflabliflimcnts  made  by  Peter 
the  Great,  for  our  age  furnifhes  few  objedts  fo  worthy  Peter  the 
of  a  rational  curiofity.  It  was  in  1718,  at  his  return  Great* 
from  France,  where  he  had  acquired  fome  new  ideas, 
that  he  principally  laboured  to  complete  the  reformation. 

A  court  of  police,  which  was  eftablifhed  at  Peterfburgh,  Police, 
extended  its  cares  over  the  provinces ;  the  towns  were  nterce, 
cleared  of  thofe  idle  mendicants,  who  are  a  troublefome 
and  pernicious  nuifance  j  care  was  taken  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  youth  and  the  fupport  of  orphans  ; 
whatever  was  neccffary  to  preferve  cleanlinefs,  to  main¬ 
tain  good  order,  and  contribute  to  the  public  good,  was 
collected  in  Peterfburgh  and  Mofcow  ;  trades  and  manu¬ 
factures  became  flourifhing  3  an  uiformity  of  weights 
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and  mtafures  facilitated  commerce  ;  a  canal  of  com¬ 
munication,  between  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
by  the  river  Wolga,  was  dug  with  equal  fkfll  and  fuc- 
ceis.  Some  treaties  of  commerce  were  entered  into, 
even  with  China.  Two  hundred  foreign  veffels  were 
already  reckoned  to  come  yearly  to  trade  at  Peterfburgh, 
which,  though  an  inacceffible  morafs  in  1702,  at  prefent 
'  contains  four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants. 

Laws;  A  prince  fo  attentive  to  the  true  interefts  of  govern- 
theftnate.  rnent  could  not  fail  to  employ  his  cares  in  legiflation  ; 
and  he  publifhed.  a  code,  taken,  in  part,  from  the  laws 
of  Sweden.  He  abolifhed  a  court  of  the  boyards, 
which  judged  without  appeal,  though  its  members  had 
not  the  knowledge  neceffary  for  fuch  an  office.  He 
conftituted  a  fenate,  and  cftabliflied  regulations,  that 
juftice  might  be  adminiftered  fpeedily,  and  at  little  ex- 
penfe.  He  forbid  all  the  judges,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  depart  from  the  law,  and  fubftitute  their  own 
opinions  in  its  dead.  He  commanded  any  boyard,  de¬ 
clared  ignominious  by  the  judges,  to  lofe  his  rank  of 
nobility  ;  and  that  every  private  foldier  fhould  acquire 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  if  made  an  officer.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  his  laws  could  not  be  perfedt ;  but  they  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fource  of  better,  which  will  follow. 
ficaUe-1"  a  ^avaSe  country,  filled  with  fuperftition,  a  refor- 
formation.  mation  of  the  church  was  equally  difficult  and  impor¬ 
tant.  The  prejudices  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  their 
cabals,  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
prefented  the  greatefl  obdrudtions  to  the  changes  which 
the  czar  thought  neceffiiry.  He  had  fuppreffed  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  dignity,  that  he  might  deprive  that  body  of  a 
too  powerful  chief,  who  made  thcmfelves  dangerous  to 
the  date,  from  the  wrong  notions  entertained  of  reli¬ 
gion.  An  archbifhop  of  Novogorod,  who  had  been  im¬ 
proved  by  travelling,  was  very  ufeful  in  feconding  the 
Perpetual  defigns  of  the  czar.  A  perpetual  fynod,  confiding  of 
twelve  members,  nominated,  by  the  emperour,  was  in- 
flituted  3  a  kind  of  tribunal,  to  which  the  jurifdidtion 
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of  the  patriarch  was  allotted.  Peter  frequently  prefid- 
ed  there,  and  always  guided  their  decifions. 

As  the  monadic  life,  in  the  Greek  church,  is  a  ne-  Reguia- 
Cedary  dep  to  the  epifeopate,  the  prohibition  to  become 
ill  on  k,  before  the  age  of  fifty,  was  limited,  and  leave  nuns, 
was  given  to  enter  the  monadery  at  thirty  ;  but  fol¬ 
ders,  laoourers,  and  all  who  were  in  the  fervice  of  the 
public,  were  prohibited  from  embracing  that  date  with¬ 
out  exprefs  permiffion.  Bodily  labour  was  commanded 
to  the  monks ;  and  they  were  likewife  charged  with  the 
care  of  invalid  foldiers,  and  the  really  poor,  who  were 
didributed  in  convents,  d  he  nuns  were  likewife  com¬ 
ma  no  ed  to  employ  themfelves  in  ufeful  works.  Till 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  they  received  the  tonfure,  they 
might,  and  were  even  exhorted  to  marry. 

I  he  motives  alleaged  by  the  czar,  in  his  decree  for  Mot.ye„ 
the  reformation  of  the  monks,  arc  remarkable.  He  for  the" 
goes  back  to  the  inditution  of  their  order,  and  takes 
notice  of  the  aoufes  winch  had  crept  in,  from  the  relax-  tion. 
tition  ol  ciifciphne.  “  The  monks  (adds  he)  are  become 
the  fcandal  and,  contempt  of  other  religions,  and  the 
“  difgrace  of  ours.  They  are  even  dangerous  to  the 
‘c  date,  fince  the  great ed  part  of  them  are  ufelefs  idlers, 

**  drawn  into  the  cloiders  by  their  averfion  from  induf- 
try,  and,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  create  fuperditions, 

“  fchifms,  and  even  didurbances . .  While  in 

“  their  Villages,  they  had  the  threefold  duty,  to  contri- 
“  hute  to  the  fupport  of  their  family,  to  ferve  the  date, 

‘  an^  the  Lord.  They  no  fooner  become  monks, 

“  than  they  forget  what  it  is  to  want ;  their  provifion 
C£  is  always  ready,  and  if,  by  chance,  they  labour  in  the 
“  monadic  date,  it  is  only  for  themfelves.  But,  fay 
they,  we  pray.  And  does  not  all  the  world  pray  ? 

“  Saint  Baiil  has  dedroyed  this  weak  pretence.  What 
“  advantage,  then,  does  fociety  derive  from  monaderies  ? 

“  They  cannot  reply,  but  by^.n  old  proverb  :  None, 

“  neither  for  God  nor  men,  &c.”  (This  piece  may  be 
-  feen  at  full  length  in  the  Voyage  de  Siherie.) 

How 
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The  How  greatly  mud  fuch  fentlments  difpleafe  vicious 

proh^bitec!  monks!  Their  libels  againft  the  czar  had  already  cFe- 
the  ufe  of  termmed  him,  in  1 703?  ^  prohibit  them  the  ufe  of  pen, 
Ifpaper.  ink  and  paper.  The  archmandite,  or  abbot,  was  re- 
fponfible  for  thofe  to  whom  he  allowed  the  uie  of  them. 
This  regulation  continued  in  force. 
a  fe£i  in  Peter  was  far  from  difpelling  the  ignorance,  and  puri- 
ftcuted.er" fying  the  grofs  manners,  of  the  Ruffian  clergy;  but  he 
boafted  of  having  forced  them  to  live  in  peace  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  while  Louis  XIV.  faid  he,  allowed  himfelf  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  clergy  of  France.  He  flopped  the  perfe¬ 
ction  aimed  againfl  the  fed  of  Razholniki ;  the  only 
fed  known  in  Ruffia,  whofe  herefy  confided  in  faying 
hallelujah  only  twice,  and  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
only  with  three  fingers.  The  fedaries  lived  peaceably 
among  themfelves,  without  having  any  commerce  with 
the  others;  but,  being  perfecuted,  they  carried  their  fa- 
naticifin  to  fuch  a  length,  as  to  fet  fire  to  the  houfe  in 
which  they  were  affembled  ;  edeeming  it  their  happineis 
to  perifh  in  the  flames  for  the  love  of  Jefus  Chrid.  ^  We 
are  allured,  that  not  one  of  thefe  fanatics  would  change 
his  opinion,  and  that  an  hundred  thoufand  families  fled 
for  refuge  among  the  Tartars,  to  efcape  the  tyranny  of 
their  perfecutors.  The  feverities  were  renewed  after 
the  death  of  Peter. 

The  hiftory  of  Ruffia,  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  would 
make  us  conclude,  at  drd  fight,  that  this  nation  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  happy  at  prefent  than  it  was  before  the 
Defpotifm  reign  of  the  czar ;  but  does  the  fad  correfpond  with 
“y  thefe  appearances  >  Peterfburgh  and  Mofcow  undoubt- 
happinefs  echy'  prefent  a  very  extraordinary  contrad  with  the  an- 
of  Ruffia.  cient  manners .  there  the  fruits  of  commerce,  arts  and 
learning,  may  be  feen  ;  there  the  women,  enjoying  a 
greater  fhare  of  consideration  than  is  paid  them  in  the 
red  of  the  empire,  infpire  the  men  with  more  gentle 
and  refined  manners,  and  give  to  fociety  the  charms  of 
politenefs.  However,  if  we  may  depend  upon  the  atsbe 

Chappe,  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  author  of  the 

Vos  aye 
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Voyage  dc.  Siberie ,  in  1761,  every  thing  is  crufhed  under 
the  iron  fceptre  of  defpotifm.  In  the  hand  of  the  czar, 
it  was  a  neceflary  inftrument  for  the  execution  of  his 
defigns ;  but  it  was  likewife  an  invincible  obftacie  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  reformation,  becaufe  flavery  always  de¬ 
grades  a  people  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  nobility  crouch  and  groan  un-  The  no* 
der  an  oppreflive  yoke.  They  may  be  ftript  by  the  Kuchin 
caprice  of  the  fovereign,  who  can  fubjefit  them  to  the  &&&!** 
mod;  ignominious  punilhments,  and  the  banifliment  to 
Siberia  ;  a.punifliment  fo  common  among  them,  would  v 
be  to  us  worfe  than  death.  From  thence  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  fear  and  aiftruft  arifes,  that  if  you  afk  the  Ruffians, 
fays  the  abbe  Chappe,  any  queftions,  even  the  mod  in¬ 
different  to  government,  they  anfwer— God  and  the  em* 
prefs  know .  ( Tom .  i .  237.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  who  are  flaVes  to  the  tfhepto- 
nobihty,  being  as  much  their  property  as  their  cattle,  pie  fiaves, 
and,  in  fad,  treated  like  the  vileft  animals,  languifli  in  tobmtS* 
abjed  indolence  and  dreadful  mifery  :  almoft  without  t>r- 
faith,  and  without  manners,  they  drag  the  chains  of  fu~ 
perdition.  Provided  they  refped  the  images,  and 
rigoroufly  obferve  Lent,  they  yield  to  every  vice,  with¬ 
out  any  fenfe  of  remorfe.  Jf  they  preferve  their  Jong 
beards  and  mantles,  notwithstanding  the  commands  of 
the  defpot,  it  is  evident  that,  in  other  refpeds,  they  are 
not  much  changed. 

The  Rifling  baths,  which  they  take  twice  a  week  to  trncom. 
promote  peripiration,  followed  by  fevere  flagellations, 
after  which  they  roll  in  the  fnow,  art?  indifpen  fable  re-  uatlS‘ 
medies  for  the  humours  occafloned  by  fedentary  lives  in 
fin  oaky  cottages  :  but  the  venereal  difeafe,  for  whkih  caufesof 
they  feek  no  cure,  debaucheries  of  every  kind*  and  par-  depoPula~ 
ticularly  that  of  ftrong  liquors,  ■  deftroy  thofe  iron  con- ^ 
flitutions,  and  increafe  the  depopulation  of  that  vafl: 
empire. 

It  is  obferved,  in  general*  that  the  Ruffians  give  no  Genius 
proofs  of  genius ;  none  of  them  have  become  famous  in 
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fcience  ;  they  are  only  imitators  in  the  arts ;  they  owe 
almoft  every  thing  to  foreigners.  However,  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  gave  free  feope  to  men  s  minds ,  if  know¬ 
ledge  did  not  expofe  to  danger  thofe  people  who  were 
anxious  to  cultivate  it ;  if  education  was  better  and 
more  eafily  obtained  ;  or  if  a  fentiment  of  liberty  ex¬ 
cited  a  noble  ambition  ;  then,  perhaps,  tome  wonderful 
changes  would  be  feen.  The  reigning  emprefs  (Catha¬ 
rine  II.)  labours  to  bring  to  perfe&ion  the  work  of  Pe¬ 
ter,  which  he  had  but  roughly  fketched  in  feveral  effen- 
tial  points.  That  great  man  is  not  lefs  entitled  to  glo¬ 
ry,  not  only  for  having  attempted  what  an  infenour  ge¬ 
nius  would  have  fuppofed  impoffible,  but  for  having 
frequently  fucceeded,  and  paved  the  way  foi  the  fuccefs 
of  other  princes  who  may  fhow  themfelves  worthy  of 

taking  his  place.  .  . 

Forces  Of  Rufiia  has  fuch  weight  at  prefen t  in  the  affairs  of 
Ruffia.  Europe,  and  ads  fuch  a  diftinguiflied  part,  that  it  is  of 
importance  to  have,  fome  idea  of  her  fhength  and  re- 
fources.  According  to  the  abbe  Chappe,  whofe  in- 
Finances-  quiries  on  that  fubjed  generally  confirm  the  teftimony 
of  M.  de  Voltaire,  the  revenues  of  the  ftate  are  thir¬ 
teen  millions  four  hundred  thoufand  roubles  (about 
Fleet.  3,015,0001.  Englilh.)  In  1756  the  fleet  was  reduced  to 
twenty  two  (hips  of  the  line,  fix  frigates,  and  ninety 
nine  galleys.  The  military  eftablifhment  amounts  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  cofts  no 
more  than  about  fix  millions  four  hundred  thoufand . 
roubles  in  time  of  peace  the  reafon  is,  that  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  which v they  are  lent  furnifh  every  neceiTary 
for  their  fubfiftence,  and  that  the  pay  in  money  is  very 
Email.  A  great  part  of  thefe  troops,  which  are  called 
the  army  of  the  government ,  being  deftined  to  guard  the 
frontiers,  the  army  01  the  countiy  is  only  about  fixty 
thoufand  effective  men,  who  are  perfedly  difciplmed  : 
but  the  Ruffians  have  an  exceflive  averfion  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  life.  They  are  reprefented  by  the  abbe  Chappe 
J  '  (can 


*  A  rouble  is  four  fhillings  and  fixpence  Englilh, 
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(can  it  be  believed  ?)  as  deficient  in  courage,  and  little  The  Ruf- 
to  be  dreaded,  except  when  defending  themfelves  where  fians  ac- 
there  is  no  opening  for  flight ;  and  then,  it  is  (laid,  they  comrdfce. 
muft  be  killed  to  gain  the  field  of  battle  from  them. 

The  population,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  eftimates  at  Popuia- 
twenty  four  millions,  that  travell^  reduces  to  lefs  than  tion* 
nineteen,  and  alledges,  that,  fo  far  from  increafing,  it 
diminifhes  every  day.  Their  commerce,  by  land,  is  of  Com^ 
little  importance,  but  by  lea  it  is  advantageous  $  be-  merce. 
caufe  their  exports  greatly  exceed  their  imports.  The 

Ruffians  fhould  carry  it  on  themfelves,  and  without 
fefiraint. 

The  abbe  Chappe  concludes  that  the  power  of  Ruffia  Eftima<3 
fliould  be  calculated,  not  from  the  extent  of  its  do-  of  tlie 
minions,  but  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  that  fame  extent ;  E.°f 
that  fhe  cannot  fend  an  army  out  of  the  empire,  without 
even  victories  proving  fatal  to  her  ;  file  ought  to  tranf- 
port  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Siberia  into  the  de- 
ferts  of  the  fouthern  part ;  from  which,  the  foie  incon¬ 
venience  to  be  apprehended  is,  that  the  Tartars  will 
learn  the  art  of  war  from  them.  I  own,  that  a  part  of 
tnefe  ideas  appears  to  me  quite  difcordant  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  war  agamfl  the  Turks.  What  efforts  conti¬ 
nually  fupported  !  What  victories  !  What  refources  ! 

Let  us  not  be  too  hafly  in  our  judgment  3  the  confe- 
quences  or  a  glorious  war  are  fometimes  deplorable. 

It  is  fomething  very  extraordinary,  that  three  women  Revoiu- 
fhould  have  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Great  • tioris  of 
and  that  it  has  acquired  additional  luftre,  notwithftand- thatcoUft* 
ing  the  revolutions  in  the  palace.  Catharine  I.  died  in 
1  ^27.  Peter  II.  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis  Peter u* 
reigned  till  1730.  Anne,  dutchefs,  dowager  of  Cour- Anne, 
land,  daughter  of  the  eldeft  brother  of  Peter  I.  fucceed-, 
ed  to  him  by  a  court  intrigue  3  and  her  favourite  Byron 
governed  like  a  tyrant.  After  the  death  of  Anne  in 
1740,  Iwan  (John  Ilf;)'  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of ivvaa  uu 
Brunlwick,  was  acknowledged  :  the  mother  of  the 
young  emperour  feized  the  regency  3  but  Leftoc,  a  fo- 
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reign  furgeon,  formed  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  Eliza- 
Ejiiabeth. .  .  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  fucceeded. 

Iwan  and  theregent  were  imprifoned  for  life  in  174:. 
It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth  fignalized  her  clemency, 
by  promifing  that  no  capital  puntfhment  Ihcmld  be  m- 
fiided  during  her  reign,  and  fubftitutmg  public  labours, 
which  might  ufefully  fupply  the  place  ot  that  pun  ill  1- 
rnent,  which  has  rarely  been  produdhve  of  good  effedh. 
Great  licentioufnefs  prevailed  in  the  empire  ;  but  that 
rcien  has  been  fignalized  by  conquefts  gained  over  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  during  the  war  of  1756.  , 

Veter  in-  Elizabeth  died  in  1762  ;  and  young  Peter,  duke  of 
Holftein,  her  nephew,  who  had  been  declared  grand 
duke  of  Ruffia,  quietly  fucceeded.  1  hough  he  at  firft 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  nobility,  by  an  excellent  ordi¬ 
nance  which  gave  them  their  liberty,  his  conduit  very 
loon  rendered  him  contemptible  and  odious.  1  he 
clergy  whofe  revenues  he  wanted  to  add  to  the  crown,, 
chiefly  hated  him  a3  an  enemy  of  the  church  ;  and  a 
fcdden  revolution  placed  upon  the  throne  his  wife, 
the  princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbft,  from  whom  he  had  been 
Cathaiine  fome  time  feparated.  This  is  Catharine  II.  wnofe 
11.  ’  ‘  knowledge  and  abilities  carry  the  glory  of  Ruffia  to  the 
greateft  height.  If  the  code  which  fhe  has  announced 
is  well  executed,  fhe  may  be  claffed  with  the  firft  le- 

^  Till  the  prefent  time,  the  revolutions  of  that  court 
“at  court  have  refembled  thofe  of  the  feraglio  of  Conftantinop  e  ; 
till  the  *  and  the  reafon  is  plain.  The  more  the  fovere.gn  is  def- 
SSS?*  potic,  the  more  muft  intrigue  and  violence  prevail  m 
the  palace.  Almoft  all  thofe  who  have  afted  conlpxu- 
ous  parts  in  Ruffia,  fuch  as  Mentzikow,  Byron,  Mu¬ 
nich,  Ofterman,  Leftoc,  &c.  have,  in  their  tuins,  been 
precipitated  from  the  fummit  of  fortune  into  the  greateft 

mifery. 
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General  Affairs  cf  Europe. 

j[Erom  the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapeile  in  1748.] 


CHAP.  I. 

War  of  the  Emperour  witfy  the  Turks. — Enter prifes  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni. — -Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

I  F  the  Turks  had  been  lefs  difcouraged  by  the  late  The 
vlftories  of  the  impcrialilts,  or  their  politics  been  ^profit* 
more  clear  lighted,  they  would  have  taken,  the  op- by  the 
portunity  offered  by  the  war  in  the  north,  and  like-  whichEth 
wife  that  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  which  were  kindled  rope  was' 
gt  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  repair  all  their  ioff-  dulraae<L 
es.  They  continued  in  peace,  while  the  emperour 
Charles  VI.  exhauffed  his  ftrength  againlt  France: 
they  did  not  attack  the  Ruffians  till  after  the  defeat  of 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa,  and  made  peace  with  the  czar 
at  the  very  inffant  when  it  feerned  in  their  power  to 
have  crufhed  him.  They  waited  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Thevtakc 
and  of  Raftadt  before  they  took  the  Morea  from  the  theMorea. 
Venetians,  to  whom  it  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz. 

The  emperour,  either  from  being  guarantee  of  the  Cam- 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  or  becaufe  he  was  naturally  the  cue-  Pa.,«nsof 
my  ot  the  I  urks,  then  took  up  arms,  and  prevailed.  Eugene 
Prince  Eugene,  having  paffed  the  Danube,  defeated  the 
grand  vizir  of  Achmet  III.  at  Peterwaradin  in  1716, 
when  the  vizir  died  of  his  wounds.  Temefwaer, 
the  only  place  pf  Hungary  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  was  taken  j  and  prince  Eugene, 

the 
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the  next  year,  after  having  been  befieged  in  his  camp, 
and  efcaping  the  mod  imminent  danger,  by  gain¬ 
ing  a  fecond  victory  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Belgrade. 
In  1718  he  concluded  the  peace  of  Paflarowitz  in  per- 
fon,  by  which  the  bannat  of  Temefwaer,  Belgrade,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Servia,  were  added  to  the  Auftrian 
power ;  but  the  Morea  was  not  reftored  to  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  .  * 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  the  prime  minifter  of  Spain,  had 
already  fchemed  his  audacious  enterprifes ;  a  man  of 
Sufficient  abilities  to  reftore  order  in  the  adminiftration, 
the  finances,  the  army,  and  in  fome  degree  to  give  new 
fife  to  the  ftate  s  but,  inftead  of  confining  his  applica¬ 
tion  to  things  fo  truly  ufeful,  he  wanted  to  overturn 
Europe,  and  ruined  himfelf.  To  dethrone  the  king  of 
England  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  fon  of  James  II.  to 
wreft  from  the  emperour  what  he  had  gained  in  Italy 
l>y  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  to  transfer  to  Philip  V.  the 
regency  of  France,  which  Philip  duke  of  Orleans  en¬ 
joyed  without  limitation,  the  parliament  of  Paris  having 
annulled  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  by  which  it  was  li¬ 
mited,  were  the  defigns  of  Alberoni ;  and,  if  they  had 
fucceeded,  would  have  procured  for  him  the  reputation 
of  a  Ximenes  or  a  Richelieu.  We  formerly  mentioned 
his  fruitlels  negotiation  with  the  baron  de  Gortz,  the 
king  of  Sweden’s  miniver  ;  and  the  difcovery  of  his 
plot  againft  George  I.  king  of  England,  fecured  the^ 
pofitffion  of  that  crown.  Let  us  take  a  curfory  view  of 
the  other  events. 

It  will  not  be  unneceflary  to  obferve,  how  much  the 
perfonal  ambition  of  a  minifter  influences  the  affairs  of 
Rate.  To  procure  the  hat  of  cardinal,  Alberoni  care¬ 
fully  concealed  his  fchemes  upon  Italy,  and  even  fent 
fleets  againft  the  Turks,  who  had  threatened  it  before 
the  peace  of  PafTarowitz  ;  he  reftored  to  the  pope’s 
nuncio  the  papers  of  the  nunciature,  which  were  kept 
locked  up.  Clement  XI.  who  became  dupe  to  his  ar¬ 
tifices,  had  no  fooner  invefted  him  with  the  purple, 
V  J  than 
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than  the  Spaniards  made  a  cofiqueft  of  Sardinia  in  1717, 
and  prepared  to  feize  Sicily. 

The  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  agree  Quadru- 
with  the  views*  of  the  Spanifh  minifter ;  becaufe  thence111' 
renunciation  of  Philip  V.  made  Kim  the  prefumptive  a?ai.nft 
heir  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XV.  his  pupil.  He Spain’ 
joined  the  king  of  England  and  Holland  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  to  which  alliance  the  emperour 
very  foon  acceded  :  and  the  fyftem  of  Alberoni  was 
overturned  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  Confpiracies  were  Confpira- 
vainly  attempted  both  in  France  and  England.  The 
Spanifh  ambafladour,  the  dutchefs  of  Maine,  the  cardi-  ofOrleaus. 
.  n'al  de  Polignack,  and  feveral  others,  joined  in  forming 
a  fcheme  for  carrying  off  the  regent  ;  but  the  papers 
were  artfully  ftolen  from  a  young  Spanifh  abbe,  who 
was  fecretary  to  the  embaflfy,  by  a  courtefan,  which  was 
the  means  of  the  plot  being  discovered.  The  prince  de 
Cellamare  the  ambafladour,  and  his  fecretary,  were  , 
feized.  A  declaration  of  war  was  the  confequence  of 
their  intrigues ;  and  France  armed  againfl:  the  grandfon 
of  Louis  XIV.  whom  (lie  had  eftablifhed  on  the  throne 
of  Charles  V.  at  the  expenfe  of  her  own  ruin. 

Happily  the  war  was  not  of  long  continuance.  Be-  short 
fore  it  was  declared,  the  Spaniards,  already  in  pofleflion  war* 
of  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  had  been  defeated  in  a  fea  en¬ 
gagement,  by  the  Engiifh  admiral  Ryng,  who  in  1718 
took  from  them  twenty  three  fhips.  The  year  after 
they  were  defeated  by  the  imperialifts  in  that  fame 
ifland,  and  the  fleet  with  which  they  propofed  to  invade 
England  was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm  ;  the  Engiifh  carried 
deftrufrion  into  the  port  of  Vigo';  and  the  French, 
under  the  marefchal  de  Berwick,  whofe  fon  was  in  the 
fervice  of  Spain,  took  fome  towns,  burnt  fome  maga¬ 
zines,  and  flxteen  fhips  of  war  which  were  newly  con- 
ftru&ed  :  upon  which  Philip  V.  who  was  naturally  Alberoni 
weak,  facrrAced  Alberoni,  difmilTed  him,  and  only  facrificed’ 
thought  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  his  difficulties. 


A 


1720. 
Peace  be¬ 
tween 
France  & 
Spain. 


Remarka¬ 
ble  dif- 
putes  in 
Scicily 
•with  the 
pope. 


A  negotiation  for  a  peace  was  opened,  and  Philip  ac- 
ceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance.  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
were  evacuated,  the  duke  of  Savoy  ceding  the  firft-to 
the  emperour  in  exchange  for  the  fecond  ;  and  thus  a 
war,  which  had  continued  two  years,  was  brought  to  an 
end. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that,  fince  1711,  there  had 
been  dreadful  difputes  with  the  pope  in  Sicily,  occar 
fi©ned  by  feme  grey  peas  ?  Thefe  peas  belonged  to  the 
bifhop  of  Lipari,  and  were  lold  on  his  account  ;  and 
the  magirtrates,  not  knowing  that  they  belonged  to  the 
bifliop,  exadrted  fome  duty  which  was  not  paid  by 


iC- 


Violent 
proceed¬ 
ings  of 
Clement 

XI. 


clefiartics.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted  to  excufe  themfelyes,  to  reftore  the  money, 
and  beg  pardon  ;  but  being  excommunicated  without 
mercy,  they  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  monarchy , 
which,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  was  eftablilhed  in  the 
time  of  the  Norman  kings,  and  confirmed  by  a  concorr 
date  between  Pius  V.  and  Philip  II.  where  they  were 
abfolved  provifionally,  according  to  the  ordinary  proce¬ 
dure.  The  bil^op  of  Lipari  having  carried  the  affair 
to  Rome,  Clement  XI.  declared  that  abfolution  null  \ 
though  the  judge  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  exercifing  thole 
powers  in  the  name  of  the  king,  with  which  he  was  in¬ 
verted  as  legate.  Two  other  bifhops  received  and  pub- 
jifhed  the  pope’s  decree.  Philip  V.  who  reigned  at  that 
time  in  Sicily,  wanted  to  repel  an  attempt  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  his  crown  \  the  bifhops  refilled,  and  he 
banilhed  them  as  rebels. 

Upon  this,  Clement  excommunicated  the  judge  of 
the  monarchy ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Philip,  the  quarrel  increafed.  It  was  ordered 
by  a  bull,  that  all  decrees  irtued  by  the  Holy  See 
fhould  be  executed  without  the  permiffion  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  (the  exequatur  regium)  that  is,  againrt  the  laws  ot 
the  kingdom.  All  the  other  privileges  were  aboliOied, 
and  even  the  inconteftible  rights  of  civil  fociety.  1  o 
this  was  only  oppofed  an  appeal  to  the  pope  when  better 
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informed,  and  a  prohibition  to  execute  this  bull  and 
the  other  fimilar  decrees.  When  the  king  of  Sardinia 
took  poifeffiori  of  Sicily,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
difputes  continued.  How  could  the  court  of  Rofne 
flatter  herfelf  in  our  days,  I  do  not  fay  to  enforce  her 
ancient  pretentions,  but  to  wreft  from  crowned  heads 
thofe  very  rights  (lie  had  formerly  acknowledged  to  be¬ 
long  to  them  ?  It  was  evidently  neceflary  to  abandon 
fuch  an  imprudent  defign  ;  it  was  happy  that  it  did  no 
greater  injury  to  the  pontificate. 

It  muff  be  owned,  that  both  the  people  and  govern-  Auto  da  f*. 
meats  were  (till,  in  many  refpefts,  involved  in  darknefs 
favourable  for  fuch  attempts.  Two  auto  da  fss  at 
Madrid,  where  feventeefi  wretched  victims  of  errour 
were  devoutly  delivered  up  to  the  flames,  are  convincing 
proofs.  The  diiturbances  occafioned  by  the  bull  unige - 
nitus  afford  equal  matter  of  conviction. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  gave  himfelf  very  little  trouble  EccieHaf- 
about  theological  matters,  and  confldered  only  as  a  in* 
ftatefman  what  Louis  XIV.  faw  with  the  eyes  of  his  France, 
confeffor  j  and  at  firft  obferved  a  quite  oppolite  con¬ 
duct.  Le  Tellier,  in  return  for  his  perfecutions,  was 
banifhed.  The  pious  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbifhop 
of  Paris,  who  had  formerly  been  the  object  of  that 
Jefuit’s  hatred,  was  made  prefident  of  a  new  coun¬ 
cil  of  confidence.  The  bull,  which  had  been  made 
a  law  of  the  kingdom,  was  fuddenly  expofed  to  the 
mofc  violent  attacks.  A  crowd  of  bifhops,  even  of 
thofe  who  had  received  it,  required  the  pope  to 
give  fuch  an  explanation  himfelf  as  might  difpel  the 
general  difquiet.  Four  prelates,  and  afterwards  the  0 
cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  Sorbonne,  the  uoiverfity,  tiontoth© 
the  pariili  priefts  cf  Paris,  and  numberlefs  com  mu-  ^nitus!* 
ni ties,  appealed  to  a  future  council,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  at  a  great  difiance.  France  refounded  with  cla¬ 
mours,  either  for  or  againft  the  bull  of  Clement  XI. 
and  the  theologians,  exhaufting  themfelves  in  arguments 
and  invectives,  rendered  the  queftion  ftill  more  obfeure. 
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Intrigues 
of  father 
d’Auben- 
tdn  in 
Spain. 


Accom¬ 
modation 
of  the  dif- 
pute  con- 
ceraing 
the  bull. 


The  regis¬ 
tration  . 


The  pope  added  to  the  flame  by  condemning  the  re¬ 
fractory  ;  and  the  regent,  though  a  man  of  abilities,  did 
not  know  which  party  to  efpoufe. 

But  the  fyftem  of  the  finances,  which  I  fliall  foon 
have  occafion  to  mention,  abforbed  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  bull  was  negleCted  for  the  hopes  of  ac¬ 
quiring  riches,  when  new  interefls  determined  the  court 
to  adopt  new  meafures. 

In  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  Spain,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  demanded  that  the  prince  of  Afturias  fhould  be 
married  to  his  daughter,  and  the  infanta  to  the  young 
king  of  France,  Louis  XV.  To  accomplifh  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  had  occafion  for  father  d’Aubenton,  the  con- 
feflor  of  Philip  V.  whole  credit  was  the  greater,  as  that 
monarch  was  a  bigot.  The  Jefuit  did  not  let  flip  this 
opportunity  of  ferving  his  fociety  and  the  pope  ;  he 
perfuaded  his  penitent  whatever  he  pleafed,  and  the  re¬ 
gent  obtained  every  thing  he  wanted,  upon  condition  of 
the  bull  being  accepted,  and  the  Jefuits  reftored  to 
favour ;  two  objeCts  which  could  not  be  feparated. 

fn.faCt,  an  accommodation  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  doCtrine  was  explained  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
concile  the  two  parties  as  much  as  poflible.  It  was 
figned  by  feyeral  bifhops  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  the  regiftration  of  an  ediCt,  which  commanded 
that  the  bull  fhould  be  accepted,  and  appeals  condemn¬ 
ed.  The  parliament  which  had  been  banilhed  to  Fon- 
toife,  for  the  fyflem  of  law,  was  inflexible  in  the  prefent 
conjuncture,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  great 
council,  which  (hewed  the  fame  oppofition.  The  re¬ 
gent  went  thither  in  perfon,  followed  by  the  princes, 
peers,  marefchals  of  France,  &c.  in  1720.  He  caufed 
■  the  law  to  be  regiftered,  and  it  was  regiftered  afterwards 
by  the  parliament  with  the  ufual  modifications.  This 
affair  was  principally  conducted  by  the  celebrated  Du¬ 
bois,  archbifhop  of  Cambray,  though  no  man  feemed 
Jefs  calculated  for  governing  a  (ingle  church.  The  Ro¬ 
man  purple,  with  which  he  was  inveffed,  did  not  con^ 
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ceal  the  Plains  of  his  reputation  :  but  he  would  have 
deferved  greatly  from  his  country,  if  he  had  fucceeded 
fo  as  to  annihilate  or  extirpate  the  feeds  of  contention. 

While  two  parties  were  tearing  one  another  in  pieces  syftemof 
about  fome  proportions  of  Quefnel,  and  the  bull  by  law>* 
which  they  were  condemned,  the  bull,  like  the  propor¬ 
tions,  being  taken  by  both  in  different  fenfes,  the  whole 
kingdom  was  agitated  by  a  more  dangerous  madnefs. 

John  Law,  a  fugitive  from  Scotland,  had  conceived  a 
fcheme  of  paying  the  enormous  debts  of  the  nation  in 
paper.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  fond  of  novelties,  and 
impatient  to  be  free  from  thefe  debts,  adopted  his  plan; 
and  a  commercial  company,  by  the  profits  which  it  was 
fuppofed  it  would  make  in  America  and  elfewhere,  was 
to  repay  the  two  thoufand  millions  of  debt  which 
Louis  XIV.  left  at  his  death.  The  fuccefs  at  firfl  kept  Great fuc- 
pace  with  Law’s  expectations.  His  company  farmed  cefs  foi- 
the  revenue  in  1718,  and  had  fuch  credit  that  the  price  greater*57 
of  the  flocks  increafed  prodigioufly  :  fortunes  were  fud-  raisfor- 
denly  accumulated  ;  a  blind  inlatiable  avarice  made 
people  ftrip  themfclves  of  their  money  to  purchafe  notes, 
which  were  multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  amount 
to  more  than  eighty  times  the  current  coin  ;  by  which 
means  they  were  very  foon  cried  down,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors’  fortunes  ruined  in  an  inflant. 

As  foon  as  the  people  began  to  diflrufl  the  fcheme,  Ruin  of 
the  royal  bank  having  been  exhaufled  by  the  fums  pl^fer- 
which  were  drawn  upon  it,  and  no  longer  able  to  anfwertunes* 
the  demands  of  thole  who  wanted  to  realize  their  notes, 
their  whole  credit  vanifhed  ;  the  money  was  immediately 
concealed,  and  the  notes  were  no  better  than  wafte  pa¬ 
per ;  numberlefs  families  immediately  funk  into  indi¬ 
gence.  An  unjull  law,  by  which  the  people  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  keep  above  five  hundred  livres  in  fpecie  in 
their  houfes,  ferved  only  to  provoke  the  nation  flill 
more.  The  author  of  all  thele  mifchiefs  was  become  a 
minifler  of  the  revenues,  and  infulted  the  diftre/ies  of 
the  public  by  his  riches ;  the  parliament  was  ba,nifhed 
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for  oppofing  fuch  pernicious  meafures  ;  but  that  fame 
year,  1720.  Law  was  obliged  to  flee,  fcarcely  carrying 
with  him  wherewithal  to  live,  and  leaving  behind  him 
a  name  to  be  for  ever  detefted. 

Liquida-  The  annuitants  had  been  reimburfed  in  notes,  and 
debts°*'  l^ate  was  *n  no  better  fituati°n-  TIow  could  it 

make  good  its  obligations  to  an  infinite  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  thefe  royal  notes  gave  a  right  to  claim  the 
property  they  had  loft  ?  Meffieurs  Paris,  four  diligent, 
zealous  brothers,  direded  this  prodigious  work,  which 
feemed  almoft  impoflible  to  be  executed.  Five  hun- 
-  dred  and  eleven  thoufand  creditors  carried  their  notes 
to  a  tribunal,  inftituted  to  put  an  end  to  the  confufion 
into  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals  were  thrown. 
They  liquidated  the  debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
fixteen  hundred  millions  in  money  ;  by  which  means 
the  flate  ftill  had  an  enormous  burden  to  bear,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  were  but  indifferently  recompenfed  for  their 
Ioffes.  The  fame  fcourge,  originating  from,  the  fame 
principle,  proved  at  the  fame  time  equally  ruinous  to 
England  and  Holland. 

Corrup-  Thefe  fatal  fyftems  produced  evils  of  worfe  confe- 
effe&of8  quence  than  the  ruin  of  thoufands  of  fortunes.  Money 
thefe  became  a  divinity  to  which  both  duty  and  principles 
for  rTifin^  were  facrificed.  Riches,  luddenly  accumulated  while 
tnoney.  credit  remained,  introduced  ail  the  follies  of  luxury  and 
all  the  excefles  of  depravity.  Morals,  and  religion,  by 
which  they  are  in  fome  degree  fupported,  received  dead¬ 
ly  wounds,  which  time  has  not  been  able  to  heal.  If 
the  apologifts  of  luxury  prove  that  it  is  neceifary  ip 
an  opulent  monarchy  (fome  excellent  laws  undoubtedly 
would  better  prove  the  contrary)  they  ought  at  leaft  to 
allow,  that  it  is  like  a  plague  attached  to  certain  cli¬ 
mates.  The  lage  in  his  afylum,  the  bofom  of  medio¬ 
crity,  can  fcarcely  preferve  himfelf  from  the  peftiferous 
breath  of  others. 

They  According  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  the  Miflilippi  fcheme 

better  ac-P  gave  men  clearer  notions  on  the  theory  of  trade,  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  the  civil  wars  whetted  their  courage  quainted 
and  that  is  all  the  good  which  can  be  faid  of  it.  But, 
are  the  true  principles  or  commerce  to  be  found  in  that 
India  company  which  appeared  fo  flourifhing  after  the 
fcheme,  and  whole  deceitful  fuccefs  and  ignorant  at¬ 
tempts  have  terminated  in  a  fatal  ruin  ? 

The  fortune  of  the  cardinal  Dubois,  fon  of  an  apo- Death  of 
thecary  of  the  Limoufin,  was  as  extraordinary,  and  more  ^ois 
folid  than  that  of  Law.  He  became  firff  minifler  to  and  the 
the  regent,  whofe  pafiions  he  flattered  too  much,  and regent* 
was  by  him  turned  into  ridicule.  After  the  death  of 
Dubois,  the  duke  of  Orleans  affirmed  the  title  of  prime 
minifler,  becaufe  the  king  was  then  come  of  age.  He 
died  foon  after,  in  the  year  1723,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  mi  niff  ry  by  the  duke  de  Bourbon  Conde,  who  was 
very  foon  fupplanted  by  cardinal  Fleury,  an  old  man  of  Cardinal 
feventy  three,  who  had  been  introduced  at  court  as  pre-  FIeury* 
ceptor  to  the  king  ;  amiable,  gentle  and  pacific,  fond 
of  order  and  economy  ;  in  a  word,  fuch  as  a  minifler 
ought  to  be,  when  the  nation  was  rather  in  want  of  re¬ 
lief  than  fplendour. 


CHAP.  II. 

Abdication  of  the  tivo  Kings,  Philip  V.  and  Victor  Ama¬ 
deus. — War  of  1734  againji  the  Emperour. —  Treaty  of 
Vienna. — England  quarrels  with  Spain . 

ripHAT  peace,  fo  advantageous  for  the  different  Long 
JL  nations,  which  Europe  enjoyed  from  the  treaty  Peace' 
of  Utrecht  to  the  year  1734,  which  met  with  no  inter¬ 
ruption  but  from  a  fhort  rupture  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  one  Dill  fhoiter  between  Spain  and  England, 
affords  very  little  matter  for  hiflory.  How  happy 
ihould  we  be,  if  there  were  frequently  fuch  voids  in  our 
annals ! 
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Abdica-  Two  kings  who  abdicated  their  crowns,  prefented  a 
PhliipV  more  interelting  object  than  the  triumphs  of  fanguinary 
ambition.  Philip  V.  Was  determined  to  take  that  ftep, 
from  his  infirmities,  frofii  motives  of  devotion  and  me¬ 
lancholy.  Little  capable  of  governing,  and  always 
guided  by  others,  he  freed  himfelf  from  a  burden,  by 
giving  the  fceptre  into  the  hands  of  his  eldeft  fon, 
Louis,  who  was  a  very  hopeful  prince,  but  being  feized 
with  the  fmall  pox,  died  that  fame  year  (17.24.)  Philip 

fumes” the was  Pre^e<^  to  refume  the  crown,  which  he  for  fome- 
erown. 1  time  declined,  alledging  that  he  had  made  a  vo w  to 
perfevere  in  his  abdication.  The  theologians  declared 
the  vow  null,  but  the  king  only  yielded  to  the  argu- 
Cortes.  ments  of  his  confefibr.  He  afifembled  the  Cortes  to 


make  them  acknowledge  the  infant  Ferdinand  prince  of 


Afturias,  that  is,  heir  of  the  crown.  In  other  refpedis 
the  ancient  power  of  thefe  national  afifemblies  was  an¬ 
nihilated,  and  the  [monarch  could  do  what  he  pleafed, 
if  a  man  of  abilities. 


The  for-  An  intriguing  foreigner,  the  baron  de  Ripperda,  a 
Kipperda.  native  °f  Holland,  was  next  feen  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanifh  government.  He  came  into  that  country  to 
eftablifh  and  manage  fome  manufactures ;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  this  trade,  he  conceived  fome  very  ex- 
tenfive  projeCts,  and  undertook  to  terminate  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid. 
Having  received  a  commifiion  for  that  purpofe,  he  fet 
Treaty  out  to  negotiate  fecretly  with  prince  Eugene ;  and  in 
conduded  *725  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  the  emperour  at  laft 
at  vien-  renounced  Spain  and  the  Indies,  as  Philip  did  the  reft' 
ca‘  of  the  fucceffion  of  Charles  II.  Ripperda,  at  his  return, 
was  created  a  duke  and  grandee  of  Spain,  engrofled  the 
whole  favour,  and  exercifed  the  greateft  authority. 
The'  war  department,  the  marine  and  finances,  all  paff- 
ed  through  his  hands ;  but  his  genius,  which  was  une¬ 
qual  to  the  talk  of  fuch  an  adminiftration,  immedi- 
His  dif-  ately  funk  under  the  weight :  he  was  difgraced  and  im- 
grace*  prifoned  ;  but,  having  made  his  efcape,  fled  to  Moroc¬ 
co,  where  he  died  in  mifery  and  contempt. 
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The  abdication  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  king  of  Sardi-  v^r  a- 
nia,  was  very  different  in  its-effeds  from  that  of  Philip  abdicate 
V.  That  famous  Vidor  Amadeus,  whofe  ambitious and  re" 
policy  made  him  betray  France  and  Spain  to  extend  hisI)en$*’ 
dominions,  in  the  year  1730  refigned  the  crown  to  his 
fon,  Charles  Emanuel  III.  but  the  devotion  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  that  ftep,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
repenting.  The  next  year  he  wanted  to  refume  the 
power,  and  would  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  His 
miftrefs,  whom  he  had  married,  undoubtedly  whetted 
that  defire  for  governing,  which  is  fo  difficult  to  be  ex- 
tinguifhed  when  it  has  become  neceffary  from  habit. 

He  formed  cabals ;  and,  difagreeable  confequences  be¬ 
ing  apprehended,  the  council  thought  it  was  beft  to 
fti'fle  them,  by  confining  the  old  king.  The  prudence 
and  virtue  of  Charles  Emapuel,  whofe  reign  prefents  an 
excellent  model  of  good  government,  makes  the  beft 
apology  for  fuch  a  proceeding. 

During  the  general  peace,  different  political  interefis  inve&i- 
agitated  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  Elizabeth  Farnefe, 
queen  of  Spain,  who  governed  her  hufband,  had  nothing  Placentia, 
fo  much  at  heart  as  to  procure  an  eftablifhment  for  her ^nyjfoi 
ion,  don  Carlos,  in  Italy.  She  wanted  to  fecure  to  him<k»c®- 
the  fucceffion  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  as  well  as  Tuf-los* 
cany*  Fates  whofe  fovereigns  were  {till  living.  The 
popes  had  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  the  two  firfl 
dutcbics  as  fiefs  of  the  church,  becaufe  they  had  been  a 
long  time  in  pofieffion  ;  but  the  emperours  had  always 
claimed  the  ancient  rights  of  the  empire  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  Parma  and  Placentia  were  formerly 
dependences  of  the  crown  of  Lombardy.  In  1722 
Charles  VI.  gave  an.  ad  of  inveftiture  for  don  Carlos, 
requiring  that  he  fhould  go  to  Vienna  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  ;  but  the  court  of  Madrid  would  not  accept 
it  upon  thefe  conditions.  In  1724,  he  granted  it  upon 
fuch  terms  as  they  pleafed  ;  and  likewife  for  Tufcany; 
extending  the  inveftiture  to  all  the  children  of  the  fame 
marriage  with  Philip,  and  their  heirs  male.  Though 
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Tufcany  did  not  acknowledge  that  is  was  a  fief  of  the 
empire,  thefe  inveftitures  might  facilitate  the  acquisition. 
According  to  M.  Deformeaux,  pope  Innocent  XIII. 
made  bade,  in  1723,  to  give  the  inveftiture  of  Parma 
and  Placentia,  with  a  view  of  preferring  his  claims  upon 
thefe  dutchies.  If  it  was  received,  (which  I  do  not 
know)  it  Shews  that  ail  parties  were  refoived  to  take  the 
neceSTary  precautions. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  had  too  many 
fubje&s  to  conteft,  to  fuffer  them  long  to  continue  in  a 
good  understanding.  The  laft  of  them,  having  formed 
an  alliance  in  1729  with  Portugal,  France,  England 
and  Holland,  treated  the  other  with  lefs  delicacy.  She 
obliged  the  emperour  to  diSTolve  a  commercial  company 
which  he  had  attempted  to  eftablilh  at  Oftend  ;  and  the 
allies  having  guaranteed  the  dominions  to  which  {belaid 
claim  in  Italy,  die  depended  more  upon  the  power  of 
her  arms,  than  upon  the  inveftitures.  At  the  death  of 
Antonio  Farnefe,  the  laft  duke  of  Parma,  don  Carlos 
made  his  appearance  with  an  army  which  bore  down  all 
oppofition,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  heir  of 
the  grand  duke  at  Florence,  and  fixed  at  Parma  to  wait 
for  the  other  fucceffion.  Charles  VI.  gave  up  thofe 
pretenfions  which  he  could  not  maintain. 

By  this  means,  notwithstanding  the  weak  character  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  'Elizabeth  Farnefe  gave  life  to  the 
Springs  of  government.  The  nation,  languishing  for¬ 
merly  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  dai¬ 
ly  acquired  greater  vigour  and  activity,  though  ftill  far 
diftant  from  the  point:  of  which  it  was  capable.  They 
retook  Oran,  of  which  the  Moors  had  got  pofTeftidn  du¬ 
ring  the  war  of  1701.  Their  attempts  to  recover  this 
important  place  and  Ceuta,  had  only  brought  upon 
them  new  Ioffes.  From  a  quarter  in  which  it  was  leaft 
expected,  a  flame  was  raifed,  which  fet  all  Europe  in  a 
blaze.  Auguftus  II.  king  of  Poland,  who  had  been  de¬ 
throned  by  Charles  XII.  and  reftored  by  Peter  the 
Great,  died  in  1733,  and  his  old  competitor  Stanislaus 
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em- 


was  folemnly  rechofen.  The  empefour  Charles  Vi.  The .. 
caufed  a  fecond  ele&ion  to  be  made,  in  favour  of  theP*™ruf 
elt&or  of  Saxony,  fon  of  the  deceafed,  who  was  married  fiacauV 
to  one  of  his  nieces  ;  and  Ruffia  armed  in  favour  of  this  be 
prince.  Ten  thoufand  well  difciplined  Ruffians  hum-  named.  ° 
bled  the  courage  of  the  adherents  of  Staniflaus,  that 
warlike,  but  undifciplined  nobility,  whom  an  excefs  of 
liberty  had  rendered  the  fport  of  .fortune.  Auguftus  III. 
triumphed  like  his  father  ;  and  Staniflaus  was  befieged 
in  Dantzick.  By  a  ftroke  of  fortune  as  extraordinary  as  siege  of 
his  other  adventures,  he  was  become  father  in  law  of" Dantzick* 
the  king  of  France,  and  from  that  quarter  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  affiftance  ;  but  cardinal  Flcury  fent  only  fifteen 
hundred  men  ;  fo  that  Dantzick  was  obliged  to  fubmit.- 
The  king  of  Poland,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  Tailor, 
fled  through  a  thoufand  dangers.  The  Ruffian  general 
had  fet  a  price  upon  his  head  ;  a  piece  of  barbarity 
which  the  czarina  Anne  amply  repaired,  by  treating  the 
prifoners  with  the  mod  noble  generality. 

However  much  the  minifter  of  Louis  XV.  might  be  France 
a  friend  to  peace,  the  honour  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  make6 
in  the  public  opinion,  compelled  him  to  go  to  war ;  but’  th"emp"- 
what  is  very  uncommon,  he  knew  how  to  render  it  ufe- rour* 
ful.  Not  being  in  a  fituation  to  attack  the  Ruffians, 
he  turned  the  forces  of  France  againft  theemperoun  A 
league  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  gave  a  more 
certain  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  as  England  and  Holland  re¬ 
mained  neuter :  So  much  had  the  moderation  of  the 
French  minifter  difpelled  former  apprehenfions  infpired 
by  Louis  XIV  !  So  much  better  is  it  to  deferve  confi¬ 
dence  by  creating  refped,  than  by  fpreading  terrour  ! 

By  a  war  which  continued  two  years,  1734  and  1735,  Dedfive 
the  emperour  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity. cam'  . 
The  campaigns  in  Italy  were  brilliant  and  decifive  ;  and  ftafy* m 
the  marefchal  de  Villars,  at  eighty  two  years  of  age,  died 
in  the  bed  of  honour,  after  having  taking  Milan.  The 
marefchal  de  Coigni,  who  fucceeded  him,  defeated  the 
imperialifts  under  the  walls  of  Parma,  where  their  gene- 
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ral  the  count  de  Pvlerci  was  killed,  and  then  gained  a  fe» 
cond  battle  at  Guaftalla.  The  count  de  Montemar,  a 
native  of  Spain,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Bitonto, 
conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Tie 
had  the  title  of  duke  of  Bitonto  conferred  upon  him  ;  a 
Taking  of  valuable  monument  of  his  vi&ory.  The  marefchal  de 
vhUii>i-  Berwick  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Philipfburgh  m  Ger- 
bursh’  many;  but,  however,  the  place  was  taken. 

m6,.  Stripped  and  prelied  on  all  quarters,  the  emperour 
Treaty  of  employed  the  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers ;  but 
Vienna.  ^  Bie  minifter  of  F ranee  was  lincerely  defirous  of  a 
peace,  it  was  concluded  without  a  mediator.  By  the 
uTunT  treaty,  Spain  gained  for  don  Carlos  the  kingdom  of  the 
ofthe  Two  Sicilies,  in  exchange  for  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Sici' Placentia,  and  Tulcany.  The  king  of  Sardinia  had 
Tortona,  Novara,  and  Lanzo ;  and  flattered  hirafclf 
with  the  hope  of  getting  the  whole  of  the  Milanefe,  of 
which  the  court  of  Turin  never  loft  fight.  Staniflaus, 
preferving  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  a  king,  for  the 
fecond  time  renounced  Poland.  Lorrain  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Bar  were  given  to  him  ;  to  be  united,  after  his 

Tufcany  death,  to  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  duke  of  Lor- 
difpofed  ra;n  was  to  have  Tufcany  in  exchange;  and  Louis  XV. 
^  feared  him  a  revenue  of  three  mfllions  five  hundred 
ofthe  thoufand  livres,  till  the  death  of  the  grand  duke,  John 

535?  Gafton,  the  laft  prince  of  the  family  of  Medicis.  This 

was  the  fecond  time  of  Tufcany  being  difpoled  of  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  fovereign  ;  a  very,  extraoidmary  kind 
of  politics,  which  the  treaties  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanifh  fuccefiion  had  introduced.  John  Gafton  hu- 
moroufly  afked— If  they  'would  not  give  him  a  third  heir  ; 
and  what  child  France  and  the  empire  would  beget  for  him  f 

He  died  theTollowing  year. 

At  laft  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  guaranteed 
the  pragmatic  fandtion  of  Charles  VI.  with  legard  to 
Varies  the  fuccefiion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  a  matter  of  iuch 
i\? guar-  delicacy,  that,  though  the  preliminaries  were  executed 

•Yanct by  in  1736,  the  treaty  was  not  flgned  till  1 738.  This 
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pragmatic,  which  was  publilhed  a  dozen  )^ears  ago,  was 
defigned  to  prevent  the  partition  of  the  Auftrian  do¬ 
minions  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  which  very 
foon  happened.  Several  princes  had  rights  and  preten¬ 
tions,  failing  heirs  mtile  of  Auftria  ;  and  Charles  VI. 
without  either  confulting  or  negotiating  with  them, 
wanted  that  a  particular  law  fhould  be  binding  upon 
them  all,  and  oblige  them  to  facrifice  their  interefts. 

I  his  is  another  phenomenon  of  modern  politics  fuffi- 
ciently  remarkable.  This  great  fucceffion  let  'all  Eu¬ 
rope  in  a  flame. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  fea  war  broke  out  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain  for  a  moft  trifling  reafon  ;  which,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  thing,  ferves  to  prove,  that,  even  in  the 
ages  of  philofophy,  nations  are  little  governed  by  the 
principles  of  natural  right.  ^Ve  fhall  take  notice  of 
the  origin  of  thefe  quarrels,  to  which  an  unjuftifiable 
commerce  gave  rife. 

George  I.  died  in  the  year  1727,  not  at  all  beloved  The  go- 
by  the  Englifh,  becaufe  he  encroached  upon  their  liber- 
ties.  Being  matter  of  the  parliament,  he  railed  the*- 
greateft  fupplies,  which  were  employed  for  the  interefts 
of  the  electorate,  and  not  of  Great  Britain.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  the  difpofal  of  the  public  money 
was  left  to  him  ;  and  the  commons  gave  up  that  privi¬ 
lege  of  infpedling  the  public  accounts,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  thought  fo  neceffary,  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  crown.  In  a  word,  they  experienced  two  very  dan- 
gvfous  inconveniences,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
undei  king  William  ;  that  of  having  a  foreign  fovereign , 
ivhofe  political  interefts  might  be  very  different  from 
thoie  of  the  nation  ;  and  of  corruption,  by  which  the 

court  procured  luch  influence  in  the  tranfaCtions  of  par¬ 
liament.  1  v 

The  paffion  for  liberty,  however,  ftill  fermented  toTher„i- 
uch  a  degree,  that  the  people  exclaimed  againft  an  or-  r5tofn- 
der  to  build  lazarettos,  and.eftablilh  a  quarantine  to 
preterve  the  kingdom  from  the  plague,  which  had  then 
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overfpread  Provence.  Thefe  were  odious  cuftoms,  faid 
they,  copied  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  France, 
and  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  England. 

George  11.  To  George  I.  fucceeded  his  fon,  George  II.  whom  he 
'  had  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the  affairs  of  government, 
but  whom  the  nation  thought  more  worthy  of  the 
Walpole  throne.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  an  able  and  pacific  mi- 
a  pacific  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  cardinal  Fleury, 

miniltcr'  that  nothing  was  fo  much  to  be  wilhed  as  peace,  in  the 
cxhaufled  Fate  in  which  the  war  of  1701  had  thrown 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe.  For  this  reafon,  England  did 
not  intermeddle  in  the  difpute  between  France  and  the 
emperour  ;  but  that  minifter  was  at  laft  drawn  from  his 
fyftem  by  the  ambitious  genius  of  the  nation. 

Ambition  To  fecure  the  empire  of  the  fea,  to  extend  a  com- 
merce  already  immenfe,  to  ruin  or  weaken  that  of  other 
Their  maritime  powers,  is  what  the  Englifh  feem  to  have  had 

with*1*  in  view  ever  fince  they  made  a  progrefs  in  America, 
Spain.  The  Spam fli  government,  roufing  from  its  lethargy, 
which  had  long  continued,  complained  in  vain  or  the 
contraband  trade,  which,  in  contempt  of  its  rights,  was 
carried  on  by  the  Englifh  ;  and,  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
courfes*  added  to  its  number  of  guaida  coif  as.  They 
feized  fome  veffels,  and,  perhaps,  fometimes  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  moderation  and  juftice  :  an  inconvenience 
almoft  always  inevitable  in  fuch  circumftances,  How¬ 
ever  it  was,  the  difputes  became  moie  vehement ,  and 
the  quarrel,  which  began  about  one  flop,  extended  to 
other  objects.  The  limits  of  Florida  and  Carolina  af¬ 
forded  new  matter  for  conteft.  The  Englifh  loudly 
exclaimed,  and  began  hoftilities.  The  government  was 
not  able  to  refill  the  frenzy  with  which  the  people  were 
tranfported.  A  treaty  had  been  juft  concluded  witu 
Spain,  by  which  Philip  V.  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  ninety 
five  thoufand  pounds  feeding  to  England,  as  a  fatisfac-  I 
tion  for  the  Ioffes  the  faid  the  had  fuflained,  and  of 
which  file  complained  fword  in  hand.  In  the  mean 

time,  the  people  exclaimed  more  loudly.  Hoftilities 

were 
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were  not  fufpended  ;  and  as  they  prevented  Philip  from 
paying  the  fum,  that  pretence  was  laid  hold  of  for  de¬ 
claring  war  in  1739.  Admiral  Vernon  took  Porto 
Bello,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  ;  but  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  upon  Carthagena. 

The  more  we  examine  the  nature  of  commerce,  by  Reflec_ 
which  nations  fhould  be  united,  and  which  fliould  only  tionsup- 
Itourifh  under  the  lhadow  of  peace,  the  lefs  can  we  con-  meS” 
ceive  the  madnefs  of  wars  occafioned  by  commercial  wars- 
difpu'tes  kindled  by  blind  intereft.  What  advantage 
can  equal  the  expenfes  which  they  bring  upon  nations, 
and  the  Ioffes  which  they  occafion  ?  Muft  nations  then 
become  the  vidims  of  the  avarice  of  merchants  ?  Muft 
Europe  be  ruined  and  depopulated  for  fome  deferts  in 
America,  whofe  culture  muft  be  flow,  and  its  produce 
fo  uncertain  ?  That  there  fliould  be  quarrels  about 
trade,  is  nothing  furprifing  ;  but,  inftead  of  their  being- 
terminated  amicably,  that  the  different  nations  fliould 
make  them  a  fubjed  for  going  to  war,  is  what  we  can¬ 
not  reconcile, with  the  principles  of  found  reafon,  hu¬ 
manity,  or  true  policy. 

The  court  of  France  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  Charles 
this  fatal  rupture  ; '  but  fhe  fucceeded  better  in  her  me-  VI-  ra¬ 
diation  in  favour  of  Charles  VI.  who  was  hard  preffed  Turks!^ 
by  the  Turks.  Ruflia,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  had 
cauled  fome  troops  to  march  into  Poland,  to  eftablifli 
Auguflus  III.  upon  that  throne ;  and  the  court  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  looking  upon  that  proceeding  as  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  permitted  the  Tartars  to  take  up  arms. 

An  open  war  very  foon  began,  in  which  the  emperour 
became  the  ally  of  Ruflia;  and  while  the  Ruffians 
were  gaining  advantages,  Charles  VI.  was  lofmg  his 
conquefts.  Belgrade  was  befieged  ;  and  being  threat- Hecedes 
ened  with  an  invafion,  he  found  himfelf  incapable  of  Belgrade, 
repulfing  the  enemy,  and  therefore  took  advantage  of  Turks. the 
the  mediation  offered  by  France.  The  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  in  the  Turkifh  camp,  in  the  year  1739,  when 
Belgrade,  Servia,  and  Auftrian  Wallachia,  were  ceded 

to 
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to  them.  A  month  after,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
RufTia.  She  had  taken  pofleffion  of  Azoph,  which  was 
left  to  her  ;  but  upon  condition  of  the  fortifications  be¬ 
ing  demolifhed,  and  without  having  the  privilege  cfj 
employing  vefiels  upon  the  Black  Sea.  The  fultan. 
obliged  himfelf  to  give  to  that  power  the  title  of  ernpe- 
rour,  to  which  the  Turks  attach  a  great  iuperiority  over 
that  of  king.  The  czarina  Anne  was  Fill  on  the 
throne.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  deftinv  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  that  the  glory  of  their  empire,  eftablifhed  by  a 
great  man,  has  rapidly  increafed  under  women. 


C  II  A  P.  III. 

Heath  of  the  Em  per  our  Charles  VI. — Claims  to  his  Sue* 
eefon. —  The  King  of  Pruffia  gives  the  Signal  for 
JVar. —  France  joins  againft  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 

« 

Cl  FI  ARLES  VI.  died  in  1740,  without  if  ue  male; 

/  an  event  parallel  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.  ct 
Spain,  which  was  likely  to  occafion  dreadful  confequen- 
cc3 .  Thus  the  houfe  of  Auftria  became  extind  ;  that 
family,  whole  grandeur  may  be  traced  back  to  Rodol- 
pbus  of  Hapfburgh,  who  was  emperour  in  1223  ;  a  fa¬ 
mily  greatly  aggrandized  by  marriages,  particularly  by  j 
that  of  Maximilian  1.  with  the  he; refs  of  Burgundy, 
Philip  with  the  heirefs  of  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  1.  with 
the  heirefs  pf  Hungary  and  Bohemia  j  a  family  which 
had  been  eftablifhed  upon  the  imperial  throne  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  fometimes  opprefling  Ger¬ 
many  by  attempts  at  defpotic  power,  fometimes  by  po¬ 
litical  addrefs ;  a  family  whofe  power  would  probably 
have  engrafted  every  other,  or  at  leaf;  given  law  to  all 
Europe,  if  cardinal  Richelieu  had  not  reigned  in  France 
under  Louis  XIII. 
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It  maybe  looked  upon' as  a  kind  of  phenomenon, 
that,  after  the  decline  of  its  power,  it  could  employ  the 
forces  of  the  empire  for  purpofes  uncon  nested  with  the 
interefts  of  Germany,  which  was  the  effect  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  prudence:  in  governing  opinions.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  and  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  the  terrour 
of  the  French  name  did  more  than  the  authority  of  the 
emperour.  The  court  of  Vienna  always  affedled  to  be 
afraid  of  an  ambitious*  overgrown  power,  ready  to  crulh 
the  neighbouring  nations.  By  fpreading  falfe  alarms, 
fhe  procured  affiftance  ;  and  by  pointing  out  her  own 
weaknefs,  obtained  forces.  This  was  the  confequence 
of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

Betides,  the  Germans  were  always  excefiively  jealous 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Bates  of  the  empire,  confirmed 
by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia.  The  capitulation  of 
Charles  VI.  among  other  articles,  bears — i.  That  he 
lhali  not  attempt  any  thing  againft  the  three  religions. 
2.  That  he  thall  not  caufe  his  troops  to  march  through 
the  territories  of  any  of  the  princes,  without  their  con¬ 
sent.  3.  That  he  fhall  preferve  the  jurifditBion  of  the 
imperial  chamber,  and  not  allow  the  miniBers  for  the 
affairs  of  his  own  dominions  to  intermeddle  in  thofe  of 
the  Aulic  council.  4.  That  he  fhall  not  arrogate  to 
himfelf  the  fucceflion  of  thofe  whofe  property  fhall  be 
confifcated  by  the  ban.  5.  That,  without  the  confent 
of  the  Bates  affembled  in  diet,  he  fhall  make  no  change 
in  the  laws ;  nor  make  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  for  the 
empire  ;  he  fhall  not  exa<B  any  contribution,  nor  make 
any  regulation  concerning  commerce  or  money.  6.  That 
he  fhall  not  put  any  Bate  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
without  the  confent  of  all  the  reB,  7,  That  he  fhall 
not  reBrain  the  Bates  in  their  deliberations,  nor  preferibe 
the  fubjedls  to  which  they  are  to  give  the  preference  in 
their  deliberations,  &c.  (See  Pfeffel.)  Such  is  Bill  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  order  could  be  eBablifhed  in  the  feudal  conBh 
tution. 

In 
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To  whom  In  virtue  of  the  pragmatic  fan&ion  of  Charles  VI. 
flon^ro-1"  w)10^e  inheritance  of  his  family  was  fettled  on  Maria 
periybe-  Therefa,  bis  eldeft  daughter,  wife  of  Francis  de  Lor- 
longed.  rajn^  grancj  duke  of  Tufcany.  The  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Auflrian  Suabia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the  four 
foreft  towns,*  Burgaw,  Brifgaw,  the  Low  Countries,  the 
dutchy  of  Friuli,  the  country  of  Tirol,  the  Milanefe, 
the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  formed  this  im- 
menfe  fucceffion.  Almoft  all  the  powers  had  guaran¬ 
teed  this  pragmatic  ;  but  prince  Eugene,  who  died  in 
1736,  judicioufly  obferved,  that  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  men  would  guarantee  it  better  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  treaties.  In  fa<ft,  how  could  war  be  avoided, 
while  the  ambition  of  a  number  of  princes  had  claims 
to  fupport  ? 

claims  of  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the 
a  number  fucce{fion  of  Bohemia,  in  virtue  of  the  will  of  Ferdi- 
*  c  nand  I.  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Poland,  and  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  claimed  the  whole  in  right  of  his  wife,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  emperour  Jofeph,  who  was  the  eldeft 
brother  of  Charles  VI.  The  king  of  Spain  derived  fi- 
milar  pretentions  from  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  II. 
wife  of  Philip  II.  from  whom  he  was  defcended  by  the 
female  line.  The  king  of  Sardinia  likewife  had  his 
claims ;  and  the  king  of  France  might  have  been  a 
competitor,  as  heir  in  right  of  the  wife  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the  eldeft  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  ;  but  from  motives  of  prudence,  as  well  as 
moderation,  he  did  not  think  of  aggrandizing  himfelf. 
Rights  of  From  the  time  that  the  feudal  government  fpread 
.EuroU~.  darknefs  and  uncertainty  in  the  order  of  fucceffion  to 
tain.  kingdoms,  Europe  has  been  lncenantly  expoled  to 
bloody  revolutions.  To  whom  ought  a  people  to  be¬ 
long  ?  It  is  too  often  a  matter  of  difpute,  the  moft 
thorny  of  all,  a  conteft  begun  with  the  pen,  and  which 

arms^ 

1 

*  The  four  foreft  towns  are,  Waldftuit,  Lauffenburgh,  Seckingen,  and 
Rheinfeld. ' 
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arms  alone  can  decide.  Is  it  then  impofftble,  in  the 
ages  of  humanity  and  reafon,  for  the  fovereigns,  in  con¬ 
cert,  to  cut  thefe  evils  to  the  root  ? 

All  appeared  quiet  at  firft,  and  Maria  The  re  fa,  a  vir-  Maria 
tuous,  prudent,  affable  princefs,  in  whom  all  thofe  qua-  ^ree/a 
lities  were  united  which  imprefs  the  mind  with  love  herfeif 
and  refped,  took  pofleffiori  of  the  great  inheritance  left 
to  her  by  her  father,  without  meeting  any  obftrudion.  Hungary 
She  took  the  ancient  oath  to  the  Hungarians,  by  which,  ar‘3‘ 
in  cafe  their  privileges  are  violated,  it  is  lawful  for  them 
to  defend  themfelves  without  being  treated  as  rebels.  This 
proceeding  made  her  adored  by  a  people  whom  her  an- 
ceftors  had  always  found  rebellious,  becaufe  they 
obliged  them  to  defend  their  privileges. 

.  Frederick  Ilf.  king  of  Pruffia,  a  prince  hitherto  little  Frederick 
known,  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  was  the  firft  who  111  kins 
took  arms,  and  fingly  began  a  war  which  very  foon  fet  ct  Plu,ha’ 
all  Europe  in  a  flame.  His  grandfather,  who  was  de¬ 
corated  with  the  title  of  king  by  the  emperour  Leopold, 
only  maintained  the  dignity  by  pompous  diflipation. 

His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  very  different  character, 
peopled  Pruflia  by  inducing  foreigners  to  fettle  in  the 
country,  and  by  making  agriculture  flourifh  ;  he  difci- 
plined  a  numerous  army,  amafted  an  immenfe  treafure 
by  economy  ;  and,  in  fome  degree, -prepared  materials 
for  the  greatnefs  of  his  fon,  whom,  however,  he  treated 
with  feverity.  This  fon  was  bred  up  in  adverfity,  an 
excellent  fchooi  for  fovereigns.  To  eminent  talents,  he  His  power 
added  a  tafte  for  reading  and  refledion  ;  political,  war- and  abili" 
like,  powerful,  an  enemy  of  luxury,  having  fourfcore  ^ 
millions  of  livres  in  his  treafury,  and  an  army  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  of  what  was  he  not  ca¬ 
pable,  if  he  indulged  in  the  ambition  of  a  hero,  an  am¬ 
bition  fo  difficult  to  fupprefs  in  fuch  circumftances  1 

Frederick  had  but  juft  afcended  the  throne,  when  He  arms 
old  claims  to  fome  dutchies  in  Silefia  afforded  him  a  fud,de“1>r» 
pretence  for  going  to  war.  A  month  after  the  death  of  l'eshis 
the  ernperour,  he  entered  this  rich  province  at  the  head  timeweiI- 
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of  thirty  thoufand  men,  attacking  the  queen  of  Hun* 
gary,  whom  he  at  the  fame  time  offered  to  defend,  upon 
condition  of  her  furrendering  Lower  Silefia.  On  the 
one  hand,  Maria  Therefa,  by  accepting  fuch  a  propGfal, 
would  have  (hewn  a  weajcnefs  which  could  not  fail  to 
bring  upon  her  new  enemies ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
king  of  Pruffia  plainly  forefaw  that  his  bold  proceeding 
muft  procure  him  allies,  if  his  offers  were  rejected.  His 
fituation  was  the  more  advantageous,  as  the  heirefs  of 
Charles  VI.  though  pofieffed  of  vail  territories,  was  des¬ 
titute  both  of  troops  and  money  ;  but  this  courageous 
princefs  refolved  to  defend  herfelf.  At  the  battle  of 
Molwitz,  in  1741%  the  Pruffians  (hewed  how  formida¬ 
ble  they  were  by  their  difcipline ;  for  the  cavalry  being 
broken,  the  king’s  baggage  plundered,  and  himfelf  in 
danger  of  being  made  a  prifoner,  the  intrepid  fteadinefs 
and  continual  lire  of  the  infantry  recovered  all  ;  and  in 
the  end  he  gained  the  victory,  a  prefage  of  greater  fuc- 
cefs. 

Notwith-  The  king  of  Pruffia  was  not  miftaken  in  his  conjec- 
ftandiog  tures  ;  for  other  powers,  invited  by  his  fuccefs,  took  up 
fitun^o?"  arms  againft  the  queen  of  Hungary.  Cardinal  Fleury, 
cardinal  was  averfe  from  war,  owing  to  the  circumfpedlion 

France  of  old  age,  as  well  as  the  moderation  of  his  temper,  (he 
the* war  was  eig^y  hye)  wante<^  to  end  in  Peac^  his  career, 
which  had  been  always  fortunate  ;  and  France  having 
guaranteed  the  pragmatic  of  the  emperour,  this  guaran¬ 
tee,  though  of  little  importance  if  it  was  unjuft,  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  pacific  fyftem.  But  the  count,  fince 
Thebro-  marefchal  and  duke,  de  Belleifle,  and  his  brother  the 
1  edie were  chevalier  de  Belleifle,  two  men  of  a  projecting  turn,  of 
the  caufe.  aCtive  and  enterprifing  genius,  with  great  powers  of  per- 
fuafion,  by  their  difeourfes  and  intrigues  fucceeded  fo  far, 
as  to  infpire  a  refolution  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
minifter.  They  imagined,  that  to  weaken  the  new 
houfe  of  Auftrian  Lorrain  was  to  complete  the  great 
political  plan  of  the  celebrated  Richelieu  ;  and  this  was 
the  foundation  of  their  fvftems* 


To 
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To  accomplifh  this,  a  defign  was  formed  of  procuring  Proje&s& 
for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  imperial  crown,  and  a  part  allianfJes 
of  the  dominions  of  Charles  VI.  It  was  refolved  to  queen  If* 
join  with  the  kings  of  Pruffia  and  Poland  the  ele&ors  Hunsaiy* 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony,  who  were  interetted  in  dis¬ 
membering  the  fucceffion.  It  was  propofed  to  ftrip 
Maria  Therefa  of  feveral  branches  of  her  inheritance 
guaranteed  by  treaties ;  and  the  count  de  Belleifle,  who 
was  charged  with  the  negotiation,  travelled  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  fettled  the  whole  project.  Succefs  feemed 
infallible,  and  the  meafures  for  the  execution  were  ar¬ 
ranged  with  prudence.  But  by  what  viciffitudes  might  ' 
they  not  be  thwarted  ! 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 


The  Elector  of  Bavaria  Emperour ,  by  the  Name  of 
Charles  Vl\.—His  Succefs  and  Reverfe  of  Fortune. — 
Battle  of  Dettingen. — Don  Philip  and  the  Prince  of 
Conti  in  Italy. 

HE  ele&or  of  Bavaria,  who  by  letters  patent  was 
_ appointed  lieutenant  general  of  Louis  XV.  im¬ 
mediately  made  himfelf  matter  of  Paffaw,  penetrated 
into  Auftria  as  far  as  Lintz,  and  Vienna  was  thought  to 
be  threatened  with  a  fiege,  which  it  was  not  in  actua¬ 
tion  to  fuftain.  To  have  got  pettettion  of  the  capital 
would  have  been  a  decifive  blow  ;  but  inttead  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt,  or  purfuing  the  queen,  who  had  fled 
for  (Belter  to  Hungary  ;  inttead  of  profiting  by  the  ef- 
fential  moment,  the  elector,  impatient  to  get  himfelf 
crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  invaded  that  country,  and 
took  the  great  city  of  Prague  by  efcalade.  After  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation,  he  went  to  receive  the  im- 
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perial  crown  at  Frankfort,  and  was  railed  to  the  head  of 
the  empire,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  The  king  of 
Pruffia  had,  in  the  mean  time,  conquered  Moravia  ; 
and  a  more  deplorable  fituation  than  that  of  Maria 
Therefa  can  fcarcely  be  imagined. 

But  even  the  danger  procured  her  refources.  The 
fpeech  which  (he  made  in  Latin  to  the  Hungarians, 
when  (lie  threw  herfelf  upon  their  loyalty,  made  them 
melt  into  tears  ;  and,  drawing  their  fabres,  they  ex¬ 
claimed — Let  us  die  for  our  King  Maria  Theresa  : 
they  no  longer  thought  of  any  thing  but  defending  this 
princefs,  who  truely  deferved  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  great  kings.  England  and  Holland,  not  yet 
daring  to  declare  themfelves,  though  they  had  guaran¬ 
teed  the  pragmatic  of  Charles  VI.  fent  her  afliftance 
in  money. 

“  The  whole  Englifh  nation  were  animated  in  her 
ct  favour.  .  They  are  a  people  who  form  an  opinion  for 
“  themfelves,  without  waiting  that  of  their  fovereign. 

“ . The  dutchefs  of  Marlborough  af- 

fembled  the  principal  ladies  of  London,  who  engaged 
to  raife  for  her  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fielding, 
and  the  dutchefs  depofited  forty  thoufand  ;  but  the 
“  queen  of  Hungary  had  the  greatnefs  of  foul  to  refufe 
6i  this  money,  which  they  had  the  generofity  to  offer; 
“  (lie  would  accept  of  none  but  what  (he  expelled  from 
“  the  nation  affembled  in  parliament.”  (Voltaire.) 
This  is  one  of  thofe  inftances  on  which  England  juftly 
may  pride  herfelf. 

The  enemies  of  the  queen  did  her  (fill  better  fervite 
by  the  faults  they  committed  ;  they  quarrelled,  they 
complained  of  each  other,  which  of  courfe  injured  their 
caufe.  The  marefchal  de  Belleide,  who  had  drawn 
France  into  this  war,  in  which  (he  was  not  at  all  inte- 
lefted,  conducted  her  operations  but  badly.  Mare¬ 
fchal  Broglio  was  affociated  with  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  from  the  mifunderflanding  which  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  chiefs.  They  had  too  few  cavalry  ;  and 
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prince  Charles,  brother  of  the  grand  duke,  harafTed  and  Difaftcrs, 
galled  their  army  with  his  pandours,  talpaches,  Croats  ^ungNo 
and  huflars ;  a  dreadful  fcourge  for  a  fcattered  army  any  im- 
eafy  to  be  furprifed ;  and  at  lad  the  French  and  Bava- 
rian  troops  were  reduced  to  almofl  nothing,  without 
having  come  to  any  adion  of  importance. 

A  fault  of  the  minifury  completed  their  ruin.  Car-  cardinal 
dirial  Fieury,  oppreffed  with  old  agc?  more  affected  by  ^l^rsy 
thefe  misfortunes  as  he  had  always  been  fuccefsful,  and  great 
the  war  was  entered  into  againfl  his  inclinations,  made  weaknels- 
an  offer  of  peace;  not  with  proper  dignity  and  courage, 
but  like  a  weak  minider,  who  complained  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  that  was  employed  as  negotiator,  and  whofe  counfels 
prevailed  over  his  particular  fentiments.  His  letters 
were  publiflied  ;  they  ferved  to  infpire  the  friends  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary  with  greater  confidence,  and  dif- 
gufted  the  allies  of  France ;  the  burthen  of  the  war  fell 
upon  that  nation,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Spanifh  fucceflion. 

Prague  was  already  evacuated  ;  and  the  marefchal  de  Loftes  0f 
Belleifle  had  only  the  honour  of  faving  about  thirteen  ™ure™npde* 
thoufand  men,  the  wreck  of  a  great  and  victorious  ar-  France, 
my,  by  making  a  difficult  retreat.  From  the  heart  of 
Germany,  where  they  had  been  victorious,  they  were 
obliged,  to  fall  back  towards  the  Rhine,  to  aCt  upon  the 
defenfive  in  that  quarter;  and  the  emperour  Charles 
VII.  could  not  even  fave  Bavaria.  He  had  beed  driven 
from  thence  oftener  than  once,  was  deprived  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  aimed  the  fame  fate  with  his  father. 

The  death  of  cardinal  Fieury  in  January,  1743,  Death  of 
changed  the  meafures  of  government.  The  king  took 
the  adminidration  into  his  own  hands,  and  prepared  to 
command  the  army.  His  minifler,  however  able  in  Thema- 
other  refpeCts,  and  attentive  to  the  good  of  the  nation, 
had  totally  negleCted  the  marine  ;  being  of  a  pacific 
difpofition,  and  an  economid,  he  did  not  entertain  dif¬ 
fidently  extenfive  views.  How  was  it  poifihie  for  him 
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not  to  fee  that  the  kingdom  would  one  day  be  in  want 
of  ftiips,  and  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expofed  from 
that  want  ?  How  if  range,  that  lie  did  not  think  of 
profiting  by  the  long  peace,  to  fecure  fuch  efTential 
force  to  the  kingdom,  and  to  guard  againft  the  dangers 
of  war!  The  Englifh  took  advantage  of  that  political 
errour. 

,743.  They  fupported  the  queen  of  Hungary  in  quality  of 

Dettingen  aux^ar*es>  the  &me  manner  ,as  France  did  the  em- 
remarka-  perour,  and  on  both  Tides  the  auxiliaries  became  princi- 
lomecir-  Pa^s*  They  tried  their  ftrength  at  the  battle  of  Det- 
cumftan-  tingen,  in  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  where  George  II. 
teSa  with  his  fecond  fon,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  joined 
the  army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  a 
pupil  of  the  famdus  Marlborough.  The  marefchal  de 
Noailles,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  had  cut  off 
the  enemy’s  provisions,  by  which  they  were  reduced  to 
the  neceflity  of  making  a  dangerous  march,  where  they 
might  be  overpowered.  By  the  excellence  of  his  difpo- 
fitions,  he  had  in  a  manner  made  himfelf  fure  of  a  com-' 
plete  victory  ;  but  his  inftrudhons  were  not  obeyed,  and 
all  his  meafures  were  defeated  by  impetuofity  ;  a  fault 
which  has  often  been  fatal  to  France.  A  lieutenant 
general  quitted  an  advantageous  poft,  where  he  was 
commanded  to  wait,  attacked  the  enemy  before  they 
fell  into  the  fnare,  entangled  himfelf  in  a  defile,  where 
his  men  fought  with  courage,  but  in  dilorder,  when  the 
houfehold  troops  fliewed  prodigies  of  valour,  and  loft  a 
number  of  heroes  to  no  purpofe.  After  a  fevere  a&ion, 
which  lafted  three  hours,  where  the  duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  was  wounded  by  the  fide  of  the  king  bis  father,  the 
marefchal  de  Noailles  retreated,  and  this  retreat  w;as  the 
foie  proof  of  his  having  loft  the  battle. 

Faults  on  M.  de  Voltaire  relates,  that  the  Englifh  general  faid 
both  tides.  £0  him  fome  weeks  after — “  The  French  committed 
“  one  great  fault,  and  we  two  :  yours  was,  that  you 
“  could  not  wait ;  and  ours  were,  firft,  that  we  brought 
6£  ourfelves  into  imminent  danger  of  being  deftroyed, 

“  and 
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€c  and  afterwards,  that  we  did  not  profit  by  the  vic- 
“  tory.”  ( Voltaire .)  How  often  has  it  been  found, 
that  French  vivacity,  little  capable  of  waiting ,  rufhes 
on  to  the  precipice,  if  not  retrained  by  ftridt  discipline  i 
Nations  are,  like  individuals,  hurried  on  by  their  cha¬ 
racter,  feldom  reflrained  by  experience  5  and  the  fame 
faults  renew  the  fame  misfortunes. 

Italy  could  not  e'fcape  the  conflagration  of  war.  The 
king  of  Spain,  having  a  title  to  the  Miianefe  after  the 
death  of  the,  emperour  Charles  VI.  and  a  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  the  family  of  Farnefe  for  his  children  of 
the  fecond  marriage,  was  refolved  to  form  an  eftablifh- 
ment  out  of  all  thefe  dominions  for  don  Philip,  brother 
ot  the  king  of  Naples.  The  Miianefe  likewife  preferred 
an  objedt  for  the  pretentions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who,  without  renouncing  them,  joined  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  becaule  his  interefl  made  it  neceffary,  referr¬ 
ing  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity  to  take  other 
meafures.  Political  views  determined  him  to  enter  into 
this  alliance  ;  and  lie  did  what  his  father  would  not 
have  done,  he  had  the  honefty  to  declare,  that  political 
views  might  again  diffolve  it. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1741,  the  duke  de  Mon- 
temar,  the  tame  who  was  victorious  at  Bitonto,  entered 
Italy  with  lome  forces,  but  was  not  fortunate,  owing  to 
the  fuperiour  flrength  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had 
joined  the  Andrians.  One  thing  very  extraordinary  is, 
the  apparent  neutrality  of  the  other  fovereigns  of  Italy, 
all  of  them  declaring  themfclvcs  neuter,  through  fear, 
though  attached  to  feme  party  ;  except  Benedict  XIV. 
a  prudent  pontiff,  who  adted  on  the  principle  of  com¬ 
mon  father. 

As  to  the  king  of  Naples,  (don  Carlos)  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Engl ; tli.  One  of  their  fquadrons  threat¬ 
ened  -to  bombard  his  capital,  if  he  did  not  promife  to 
recal  his  troops  from  the  Spanifh  army,  and  gave  him 
only  one  hour  to  determine.  Not  being  in  a  Bate  of 
defence,  don  Carlos 'was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  in¬ 
tuit, 
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fult,  and  therefore  gave  his  promife.  Such  is  the  fupe- 
riority  conferred  by  the  empire  of  the  fea. 
sea  fight  The  Englifli  fleet  being  mafler  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ifnT°U’  ^ie  infant  don  Philip  could  not  land  at  Genoa  ;  he 
therefore  turned  his  arms  againft  Savoy,  of  which  he 
made  himfelf  mafler.  A  Spanifh  fleet  was  at  Toulon, 
either  with  an  intention  of  conveying  him  into  Italy,  or 
to  fupply  him  with  provifions,  and  give  him  all  pofiiblc 
aftiftance  ;  but  it  was  kept  confined  in  the  port  by  the 
Englifli  admiral,  Matthews.  After  having' for  fome 
time  exercifed  their  gunners,  they  ventured  to  engage  a 
fuperiour  force,  when  twelve  Spanifli  and  fourteen 
French  fhips  fought  againft  forty  five  Englifh.  •  They 
met  in  February  1744,  but  the  victory  was  not  deci- 
five  ;  yet  even  that  was  in  fome  degree  to  have  gained 
it,  though  it  did  not  prevent  Matthews  from  keeping 
the  empire  of  the  fea.  To  wreft  it  from  the  Englifli 
would  require  a  naval  force  of  long  Handing,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuftaining  continued  efforts. 

1744.  France,  which  had  hitherto  a<fted  only  as  an  auxilia- 
fi°&Pthe  HV  at  laft  declared  war  againft  king  George  and  Maria 
pTinceof  Therefa,  and  attempted  fome  confiderable  enterprifes. 
SiTaips^  Don  Philip,  from  whom  the  king  of  Sardinia  very  foon 
1  retook  Savoy,  was  fupported  by  a  French  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  prince  of  Conti.  Thefe  two  prin¬ 
ces,  having  crofted  the  Var,  reduced  the  county  of  Nice  ; 
and  though  fome  fortrelfcs  and  formidable  intrench- 
ments  in  the  Alps  oppofed  their  progrefs,  every  obftruc- 
vnia  tion  yielded  to  their  valour.  Conti  forced  the  pafs  of 
Mollteli-  Villa  Franca,  which  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft 
bano,  &c.  defences  of  Piedmont,  and  acrofs  a  thoufand  dangers 
forc{td’  advanced  to  Montealbano,  where  the  French,  in  open 
day,  fealed  intrenchments  fituated  upon  a  rock,  and 
carried  them,  though  the  king,  Charles  Emanuel,  was 
behind  them,  and  his  troops  animated  by  his  pretence. 
He  next  carried  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Demont,  in  the  valley  of  Sturc,  making  himfelt 
mafler  of  that  fortrefs,  equally  formidable  from  its  fitua- 
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lion  and  the  ftrength  of  the  works.  The  plain  of  Pied¬ 
mont  was  then  open,  and  Coni  befieged. 

So  many  dangers  furmounted,  and  fo  many  inftances  Battieand 
ot  brilliant  fuccefs,  infpired  a  fallacious  confidence  5fge.of 
which  was  increafed  by  a  vidory.  The  king  of  Sard!- 
nia  attacked  the  befiegers  in  their  lines  *  but,  notwith- 
flanding  the  excellence  of  his  difpofitions,  he  was  defeat¬ 
ed  with  the  iofs  of  about  five  thoufand  men.  IToweyer, 
the  conquerors  railed  the  fiege  of  Coni,  being  themfelves 
defeated  by  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  in  the  month  of 
Qdober,  by  the  inundations  and  other  difficulties, 
which  render  the  war  in  Italy  fo  dangerous,  when  the 
mafter  of  the  Alps  is  to  be  oppofed.  It  was  therefore 
jieceflary  to  repafs  the  mountains. 

The  count  de  Gages,  furnamed  Campo  Santo,  from  Others 
the  name  of  an  indecifive  action  in  which  he  had  figna-  Peditions 
lized  himfelf,  commanded  the  army,  which  in  the  be-*"1’^' 
ginning  was  under  the  duke  de  Montemar.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  afterwards  fup- 
ported  by  the  king  of  Naples,  he  recovered  the  fupe- 
riority  which  he  had  formerly  loft.  Yet  general  Lob- 
kowitz  was  very  near  making  both  the  king  of  Naples 
and  the  duke  of  Modena  prifoners  in  Veletri.  This 
furprife  in  every  thing  refembled  that  of  Crempna  by 
prince  Eugene;  and  the  Auflrians  were  repulled.  • 

Thus  there  were  always  great  hopes  in  Italy ;  but  let  us 
fee  what  was  paffing  in  other  quarters. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Campaigns  of  Louis  XV .—Battle  of  Fontenoy ,  and  Con - 
queji  of  Flanders.— Don  Philip  in  PoJJeffion  of  Milan 
and  Jeveral  Provinces. 

The'  TTTE  left  the  queen  of  Hungary  triumphant  in 
queen  of  Vy  Germany,  after  concluding  a  peace  with  the 
uilwph-  king  of  Pruffia,  who  fecured  Silefia  to  himfelf  by  the 
am  in  treaty  of  Breflau.  Freed  from  fuch  a  formidable  enc- 
Germany.  flie  profecuted  her  advantages  with  ardour. 

Charles  VII.  a  fugitive  in  Frankfort,  had  only  the  emp¬ 
ty  title  of  emperour,  which  was  difputed  with  him  ;  as 
the  queen,  by  a  memorial,  had  declared  his  election 
null,  becaufe  file  wanted  to  place  the  imperial  crown 
upon  the  head  of  her  hufbandr  The  fiontiers  of  Fiance, 
upon  the  Rhine,  were  threatened  ;  and  even  the  pro¬ 
vinces  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  were  invited  to  tetuin 
under-  the  Auftrian  dominion.  . 

In  the  critical  fituation  affairs  then  Were,  Louis  XV. 
Firft  cam-  made  his  firft  campaign,  and  attacked  the  Low  Coun- 
Louisxv.- tries.  The  count  d’Argenfon,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  war  department,  was  a  man  worthy  of  feeonchng  the 
views  of  the  monarch,  and  the  preparations  were  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  promife  fuccefs.  Courtrai,  Menin,  Ipres, 
Fumes,  and  Fort  Knock,  were  very  foon  taken  ;  _  and 
marefchal  Saxe,  natural  brother  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
whofe  attention  extended  to  every  thing,  covered  thefe 

lieges  with  a  body  of  the  army.  _ 

tie  goes  Having  fuddenly  received  news  that  prince  Charles 
to  Metsto  Qf  Lorraia  had  croffed  the  Rhine,  was  got  into  Aliace, 
provinces!  and  making  confiderable  progrefs  ;  that  parties  of  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  Lorrain,  and  that  otaniLaus* 
king  of  Poland,  being  no  longer  in  fafety,  had  quitted 

Luneville  ;  Louis  abandoned  the  theatre  of  his  con- 

quells. 
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t[uefts,  and  haftened  to  the  protection  of  his  provinces. 

Having  arrived  at  Metz,  he  received  the  news  of  the  The  king 
king  of  Pruflia  being  fet  out  to  feize  Bohemia.  Frede- 
rick  prudently  regulated  his  conduCt  by  circumftances,  with 
and  entered  into  a  new  alliance  againft  the  queen  0fFrance* 
Hungary,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  that*  if  (he  became  too 
powerful,  file  would  One  day  deprive  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  conquers ;  and  therefore  poured  into  Bohemia, 
forced  Prague  after  a  fiege  of  ten  days,  and  made  the 
garrifon,  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  prifoners  of  war. 

That  hero  feemed  invincible. 

Prince  Charles  diligently  repaved  the  Rhine  without  iMn^e 
lofs,  like  a  great  general  who  cannot  be  furprifed  •  but  charles 
however  rapid  his  march,  it  was  not  fo  fpeedy  as  the  ?£? 
conqueft  of  the  Pruffians ;  and  though  he  could  not^mS 
prevent  them*  he  had  the  honour  of  repairing  the  mif-  31emu* 
fortune.  He  obliged  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Bohemia, 
eroded  the  Elbe  before  Frederick,  and  advanced  into 
Silefia.  Nothing  was 'to  be  feen  but  revolutions. 

After  a  dangerous  diforder,  which  filled  all  France  1745. 
with  forrow  and  apprehenfion,  Louis  XV.  took  Fri- 
burgh;  though  the  governour  did  not  capitulate  till  u  Ul6’’ 
two  months  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  The  em- 
perour  Charles  VII.  recovered  Bavaria,  but  was  ftiii 
afraid  of  being  driven  from  Munich,  as  the  king  of 
Pruffia  had  been  fiom  I  lague  ;  when  he  funk  under 
difeafe  and  the  vexation  by  which  he  was  confumed; 

He  died  in  January,  1 745,  at  the  age  forty  feven,  the  Death  of 
moft  unfortunate  of  men,  folely  from  his  ambition  and  theem' 
defire  of  power,  though  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  de-  Charles 
fervediy  happy.  His  fon  Maximilian  Jofeph,  at  the V1L 
age  of  feventeen*  was  foon  obliged  to  detach  himfelf 
from  France. 

It  might  have  naturally  been  expe&ed,  that  the  death  Animofity 
of  the  Bavarian  emperour  would  have  put  an  end  to  theofthe 
war ;  but  it  was  kept  up  by  private  refentment.  The  Ensll(h’ 
Englifh,  finding  themfelves  threatened  with  an  invafion, 
in  favour  of  Cnarles  Edwaid,  fon  of  the  pretender,  gave 
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vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  French  name,  as  in  the  time 
pe^esforof  Louis  XIV.  their  money  flowed  in  ail  quarters  with 
this  war.  profufion,  and  all  the  allies  feemed  to  be  engaged  in 
their  pay.  They  furnifhed  five  hundred  thou  fund 
pounds  to  the  queen  ot  Hungary,  and  two  hundred 
thoufand  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  they  paid  a  great  fum 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  whom  they  had  drawn  into  the 
confederacy  ;  and  gave  fubfidies  to  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
and  even  of  Cologne,  the  brother  of  Charles  VII.  for 
liberty  to  rake  men  in  his  dominions.  After  long  hefi- 
tation,  Holland  efpoufed  the  fame  quarrel.  The  he.ir- 
cfs  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  far  from  yielding,  already 
thought  herfelf  entitled  to  a  recompenfe  ;  and  France, 

_  ^  always  defirons  of  peace,  at  lafl  took  an  improper  me- 

rnodera-2  thod  to  obtain  it.  She  wanted  Spain  to  gain  over  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  as  flue  attempted  to  gain  the  Dutch  ; 
but  her  moderation  only  ferved  to  cherifh  the  conk-  1 
clence  of  her  enemies,  and  {Lengthen  their  pretentions,  J 
The  only  proper  ftep  to  be  taken,  was  to  pufh  the  waq 
with  vigour,  that  the  enemy  might  be  made  defirous  ot 
that  peace  of  which  they  felt  the  neceffity ;  and  theie- 
fore  more  effectual  meafures  were  taken, 
siege  of  Siege  was  laid  to  Tournai,  the  principal  town  of  the 
Tournai.  Dutch  barrier ;  upon  which  the  enemy  were  determin¬ 
ed  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  and  their  army,  confift-  ? 
ing  of  at  leaft  fifty  five  thoufand  men,  compofed  of 
Eno-lilh,  Hanoverians  and  Dutch,  with  fcarcely  any 
M  r,  ,  Auftrians,  advanced  to  that  neighbourhood.  Mare- 
saxe  fclial  Saxe,  whofe  laft  campaign  had  been  a  mafterpiece 
of  military  Ikill,  exhaufted  by  a  lingering  diforder,  quit¬ 
ted  Paris,  faying — The  bufinefs  is  not  living,  but  marching,  j 
The  king  joined  the  army,  with  the  dauphin,  and  ob- 
ferved,  the  evening  before  the  adtion,  that  fince  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Poitiers,  no  king  of  France  had  gained  a  fignal 
yidtory  againft  the  Englifh,  adding,  that  he  hoped  to  be 
the  firft  ;  and  his  expedition  was  not  difappointed. 

Battle  Of  The  famous  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought  the  i  r  th 
Fontenoj- IVky,  1745*  The  author  or  the  Age  of  Louis  .  \ 


has  written  a  detail  of  this  a<ftion,  fa  deferving  of  his 
pen,  and  fo  interefling  to  the  nation.  I  fhall  only  take 
notice  of  what  is  moft  eflential.  The  Dutch,  after  hav¬ 
ing  twice  attacked  the  poft  of  Antoin,  no  longer  conti¬ 
nued  to  acl ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  the  Englifh  and 
Hanoverians  brought  France  into  the  greateft  danger. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  fon  of  George  IT.  by  whom 
they  were  commanded,  advanced  into  a  narrow  ground, 
with  his  troops  formed  in  a  clofe,  impenetrable  column, 
expofed  to  a  moft  dreadful  fire.  This  column  penetrat- 
ed  gradually  acrofs  innumerable  obftacles,  and  by  its 
weight  bore  down  every  oppofition.  The  French,  not 
acting  in  concert,  were  repulfed  in  every  quarter ;  and 
it  was  believed  the  battle  was  loft  :  the  general  leveral 
times  fent  to  entreat  the  king  to  retire,  but  Louis  would 
not  quit  his  poft.  At  Lift  an  expedient  was  hit  upon  ;  wijat  de- 
whieh  was,  to  level  four  pieces  of  cannon  againft  the  ^e0dr*he 
Englifh  column,  and  when  the  cannon  had  made  feme  VI"°!}’ 

I  impreffion,  to  caufe  the  houfehold  troops,  and  fome 
others,  to  join  in  the  charge  j  by  which  means  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  decided  ^  The  enemy  retreated  in  good  order, 
with  the  lo is  of  nine  thoufand  men.  You  fee  upon  what 
the  fuccefs  of  battles  depends ,  faid  marefehai  Saxe  to  the 
king ;  and  thoufanefs  of  examples  ferve  to  fhew  that 
they  are  decided  by  accidents  or  critical  moments. 

S  The  king  of  Pruffia  gained  one  a  few  days  after  in  Si-  Battle  of 
lefia,  and  wrote  to  Louis  XV.—/  have  difeharged  the  Friedberg‘ 
bill  at  Friedb.tr g^  which  you  drew  upon  me  at  Fontenoy. 

\  A  mid  ft  the  hurry  of  war,  Frederick  ftill  cultivated  that 
lively  wit  which  he  had  acquired  from  his  having  a 
|  tafte  for  French  literature.  '  •  ° 

,  Such  was  the  moderation  of  Louis,  that  the  very  day  1>e  ^ 

of  the  victoiy  he  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written  to  his  mi-  fered  in 
I  nifter  in  ^Hlland,  declaring  his  readinefs  to  facrifke  his 
conquefts  to  tne  peace  of  Lurope ;  but  neither  the 
courts  of  England  nor  of  Vienna  had  the  fame  pacific 
difpofition.  All  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  rapidly 
gatheied.  Tournai  yielded,  as  did  Ghent,  where  the 
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enemy  h,ad  their  magazines,  after  the  battle  of  Mefle,  ' 
famous  for  the  furprifing  actions  of  fome  officers.  Om 
denarde,  Bruges,  and  Dendermonde,  made  but  little  re-" 
fi fiance  ;  and  Oflend,  which  had  held  out  more  than  a 
three  years  fiege  againfl  Spinola,  was  obliged  to  furren- 
der  in  fifteen  days,  Nieuport  and  Aeth  yielded  after 
Louis  quitted  the  army  ;  and  the  whole  country  of 

Flanders  was  reduced.  _  j 

Don  pm.  jhe  fuccefs  of  the  campaign  was  noflefs  rapid  in 
iMuiy.6'  Italy.  Genoa  haying  made  a  treaty  with  Spain,  the 
troops  had  a  free  psflage.  The  Spamfh  army,  with  tnat 
of  France  under  the  command  of  the  marefchal  de 
Maillebois,  and  the  troops  of  Genoa,  amounted  to 
about  eighty  thoufand  men.  The  count  de  Gages,  af¬ 
ter  having  pprfued  the  Auftrians  from  the  ecclefiaflical 
flate  as  far  as  Modena,  came  to  join  the  grand  army. 
They  attacked  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  intrench¬ 
ed  between  Valencia  and  Alexandria,  compelled  him  to 
fall  back  towards  Cafal ;  and  Don  Philip  very  foon  be¬ 
came  mailer  of  Milan,  Parma,  Placentia,  Mpntferrat, 
Tortonois,  See.  In  the  mean  time,  Charles  Edward, 
who  had  difembarked  with  feveral  officers  in  Scotland, 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  regent  at  Edinburgh. 
(I  fhall  mention  this  expedition  in  another  place.) 
They  triumphed,  but  they  were  very  foon  flruck  witfy 
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Second  Peace  of  the  King  pf  PruJJia  with  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary. —  Francis  I.  elected  Emperour . —  The  French  and 
Spaniards  driven  out  of  ft  aly  hi  1746. 

THOUGH  the  king  of  Prufiia  was  then  vidori- 

_  ous,  and  the  prince  of  Conti  commanded  a 

French  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  the 
queen  of  Hungary  gained  the  point  at  which  (lie  al¬ 
ways  aimed,  by  getting  her  huiband,  Francis  of  Lor- 
rain,  chofen  emperour,  in  September,  1745.  The  AuF 
trian  troops,  that  were  employed  to  cover  Frankfort, 
facilitated  the  election  ;  but  the  ambaffadours  of  the 
king  of  Prufiia  and  the  eledor  Palatine,  withdrawing 
from  the  electoral  diet,  protefted  againfl:  its  validity  j 
which,  however,  being  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  was  not  the  Ids  effeduah 

Hie  king  of  Prufiia,  a  prince  of  the  greatefl:  abilities, 
had  already  feized  the  moment  which  was  favourable 
for  the  intereft  of  his  crown,  and  wanted  to  procure  an 
advantageous  peace.  He  applied  for  the  mediation  of 
Rufiia ;  but  lie  knew  a  fhorter  method  to  accomplifh 
his  purpofe,  which  was  to  take  pofiefiion  of  Saxony  • 
and  accordingly,  after  having  gained  a  battle  over  the 
Auftrians  and  Saxons  at  the  gates  of  Drefden,  he  enter¬ 
ed  that  city  the  1 8th  of  December,  and  on  the  25th 
figned  a  treaty  with  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  eledor 
of  Saxony,  king  of  Poland,  by  which  Silefia  was  again 
ceded  to  him  ;  and  all  that  he  granted  was  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Francis  I.  emperour.  With  the  abilities  of  a 
genera],  minifter,  and  negotiator,  commanding  his  own 
armies,  managing  his  finances,  concluding  his  treaties 
in  perfon,  capable  of  forefeeing  the  future,  and  profiting 
by  the  prefent,  able  either  to  ilacken  or  advance  his 
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pace,  according  to  the  prefent  exigency,  always  propor-  < 
tioning  his  attempts  to  his  powers,  adding  the  greateft: 
courage  to  the  mofl  profound  policy,  Frederick  III.  had 
fuch  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  that  the  lofs  of 
an  ally  like  him  muff  neceffarily  be  attended  with  the- 
moft  unhappy  confequences.  While  he  dedicated  his 
time  to  the  cares  and  fludies  of  peace  at  Berlin,  as  re¬ 
laxations  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  every  thing  put  on  a 
new  appearance  in  Italy. 

1 746.  Maria  Therefa,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  dread 
in  itaiyT  from  king  of  Pruflia,  fent  new  troops  into  that 
country.  By  the  commands  of  Elizabeth  Farnefe, 
queen  of  Spain,  the  army  impmdently  remained  in  the 
Milanefe,  to  take  the  caftle  of  Milan.  The  marefcha! 
de  Maillebois  foretold  that  this  refoiution  would  prove 
fatal;  and  his  prediction  Was  but  too  fully  verified. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  king  of  Sardinia  furprifed  Adi, 
and  took  feven  thoufand  French  prifoners ;  on  the  other, 
count  Brown,  the  Auftrian  general,  took  Guaflalla  and 
Battle  of  Parma;  and  thefe  misfortunes  were  completed  by  the 
Placentia,  0f  Placentia,  gained  by  the  prince  de  Lichtenftein, 

in  which  the  French  and  Spaniards  loft  more  than  eight 
thoufand  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  four  thoufand 
Retreat  &  prifoners.  There  was  no  other  refource  left  but  in  a 
battle.  jfpeedy  repeat ;  and  fiach  was  the  difpofition,  that  it  was 
like  a  fecond  battle.  The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Auftrians  warmly  attacked  the  army  of  the  three 
crowns  (for  at  that  time  there  were  fome  Neapolitan 
troops)  near  Tidon,  without  being  able  to  break  them ; 
this  was  at  leaft  to  retreat  with  honour ;  but  Placentia 
opened  her  gates  the  next  day. 

Genoa  Of  one  ^ie  greateft  armies  Italy  had  ever  feen, 
pubmits  there  remained  only  about  fixteen  thoufand  men,  who 
firiansfU*  strived  at  Genoa  ;  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  that 
they  might  haften  to  the  defence  of  Provence  and  Sa- 
z  voy.  Gew-.::^  in  conftemation  at  the  approach  of  the 
Auftrian  an  >  \  fent  four  fenators  to  receive  their  orders, 
and  fubmittcd  upon  the  hardeft  conditions. 
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The  enemy  very  foon  marched  into  Provence,  and 
crofTed  the  V'ar  ;  the  marefchal  de  Maillebois  being  the 
Jefs  able  to  flop  their  progrefs,  as  the  Spaniards  had  fe- 
parated  from  him  that  they  might  guard  Savoy,  of 
which  they  (fill  kept  poffeffion.  One  part  of  Provence 
became  a  prey  to  the  enemy  ;  but  the  marefchal  de 
Beileifle  found  means  to  flop  their  progrefs  till  he  af- 
fembled  a  eonfklerable  army  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1747,  when  he  obliged  them  to  retire.  The  want 
of  provifions,  occafioned  by  the  recent  revolution  of 
Genoa,  necefTarily  caufed  their  enterprife  to  prove 
abortive. 

The  Auftfians  had  taxed  Genoa  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  four  millions,  and  had  already  received  fixteen. 
The  bank  being  exhaufled,  they  begged  for  indulgence; 
but  the  Auflrians,  ib  far  from  being  foftened,  likewife 
infilled  upon  the  inhabitants  furnifhing  provifions  for 
the  lupport  of  nine  regiments,  which  were  quartered  in 
the  fuburbs  and  villages.  To  fuch  harfh  commands 
they  added  the  mofl  cruel  oppreffions,  and  treated  the 
people  like  flares,  which  infpired  them  with  the  courage 
didlated  by  defpair.  While  the  inhabitants  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  drag  cannon  from  the  arfenal,  an  Auflrian 
officer  having  rudely  flruck  one  of  the  Genoefe,  the 
people,  in  a  fury,  inflantfy  afTembled,  flew  to  arms,  and 
in  a  few  days  became  formidable  to  the  opprefibrs  by 
whom  they  were  defpifed.  The  marquis  de  Botta,  a 
Milanefe,  the  Auflrian  general,  inflead  of  fuppreffing 
the  revolt  by  force  of  arms,  negotiated  with  the  fenate, 
who  pretended  to  difapprove  of  what  the  people  had 
done,  but  would  not  arm  the  troops  againfl  them,  as 
was  required.  At  lafl,  on  the  9th  of  December,  174.6, 
a  prince  pf  the  family  of  Doria  having  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  this  multitude,  whole  hopes  had  been  fecretly 
encouraged,  they.ru (hod  upon  the  Auflrians,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  fly. 

It  is  not  furpriling  that  the  minifter  of  the  republic, 

the  court  of  Vienna,  ihould  difavow  this  enterprife  in 
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the  name  of  the  fenate  ;  but  it  is  aftonilhing  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  fhould,  in  fuch  circumftances,  demand 
that,  betide  the  eight  millions  which  were  ftill  owing, 
thirty  milions  fhould  immediately  be  paid  for  the  injury. 
She  thought  herfelf  certain  of  vengeance ;  but  defpair  had 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  Genoefe,  to  whom  both  France 
and  Spain  fent  fuccours.  The  duke  de  Boufflers,  and 
after  him  the  marefchal  de  Richelieu,  faved  this  repub¬ 
lic,  when  expofed  to  be  totally  deftroyed.  ' 

Philip  V.  a  prince  who,  by  his  beneficent  virtues,  de- 
ferved  the  love  of  his  fubjedts,  died  at  the  age  of  fixty 
three.  Under  him  Spain  began  to  recover  ;  (lie  has 
continued  to  acquire  ftrength,  and  to  improve  under 
his  children  ;  but  the  inveterate  evils  of  a  ftate  are  only 
to  be  cured  by  flow  degrees.  Ferdinand  VI.  who  wa^ 
a  child  of  the  firft  marriage,  afeended  the  throne  ;  and 
this  news  was  received  by  the  army  in  Italy,  after  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Placentia.  This  was  one  of  the 
chief  reafons  which  determined  the  army  to  retreat,  as 
the  danger  was  prefting,  and  don  Philip  did  not  know 
what  affiftance  he  might  hope  for  from  the  new  king 
his  brother. 

To  examine  thefe  misfortunes  to  their  firft  fource,  we 
rnuft  look  back  to  the  unexpected  treaty  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  king  of  Prufiia  and  Maria  Therefa.  Thofe 
efforts,  which  the  imperialifts  would  have  been  obligee} 
to  exert  againft  him,  they  employed  in  Italy.  Intereft, 
in  general,  is  the  motive  for  forming  alliances  j  and  it  is 
by  intereft  they  are  diffolyed,  The  prudent  politician 
will  calculate  to  what  degree  advantages  are  to  be  ex*? 
peCted  from  them,  and  how  far  they  are  to  be  depended 
upon.. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Campaigns  of  Louis  XV.  in  1746  and  1747. —  The  here¬ 
ditary  St  adt  holder  flip  ref  ore  d  in  Holland. — Battle  of 
AJfiitto .—Expedition  of  Charles  Edward. 

W  HILE  France  was  fufFering  irreparable  misforr  splendid 
tunes  in  Italy,  (lie  gained  the  mod  honourable  ?f 
yiCtories  in  the  Low  Countries.  Bruffels  was  taken  in  me  Low 
the  middle  of  winter  by  marefchal  Saxe  ;  and  Antwerp  Countries 
afterwards  by  the  king  in  perfon  ;  Mons,  by  the  prince 
of  Conti ;  Namur,  by  the  prince  de  Clermont,  &c. 

Other  places  were  rapidly  carried,  and  the  battle  of  Ro- 
cou,  which  was  gained  oyer  the  enemy  near  Liege,  fig- 
nalized  the  campaign  of  1746.  The  Audrians  were 
fuccefsful  in  other  countries  ;  but;  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe  provinces,  could  not 
flop  the  torrent ;  they  had  not  now  a  Marlborough  to 
contend  againd  one  of  the  bed:  generals  that  ever  com¬ 
manded  the  armies  of  France.  The  garrifons  were 
made  prifoners  of  war. 

Louis  XV.  though  victorious,  continued  to  offer  Louisxv* 
peace,  and  to  fpare  Holland,  in  hopes  of  bringing  her 
to  his  views  of  pacification  ;  but  the  only  means  to  de-  Holland, 
termine  the  Dutch,  was  to  make  them  tremble  for  their 
own  country.  The  conferences  which  were  held  at 
Breda  produced  no  effeCt.  England  and  Auftria,  either 
from  ambition  or  animofity,  wanted  to  prolong  the  war. 
Though  Holland  had  greatly  decayed,  ever  fince  other 
nations  carried  on  their  own  commerce,  die  obdinateiy 
perfided  in  the  prejudices  againd  France,  which  had 
been  occafioned  by  Louis  XiV.  However,  the  country 
was  at  lad  invaded  in  1747.  She  kept  up  an  apparent 
neutrality,  notwithdanding  fhe  furnifhed  the  enemy 
with  every  kind  of  fuccour ;  and  the  king  declared, 
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that  his  defign  was  not  to  break  with  her ;  that  he 
would  only  keep  her  towns  as  a  depofit,  and  reftore 
them  as  foon  as  the  United  Provinces  no  longer  ob- 
ftrudted  the  peace  by  the  partiality  of  their  conduct. 

1747.  The  purfuit  of  an  injudicious  fyftem,  which  became 
favourable  to  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  king,  cofl 
reftored,  them  a  part  of  their  liberties.  The  people  and  the  ci¬ 
ties,  when  they  faw  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed,  demanded  a  ftadtholder ;  and  the  ftates  were 
obliged  to  reftore  that  dignity,  which  had  been  abolifhed 
ever  fince  the  death  of  William  III.  Henry  Frifo, 
prinee  of  Orange,  of  the  branch  of  Naftau  Dietz,  was 
not  only  created  ftadtholder,  but  that  office  was  ren- 
dered  hereditary  even  in  ffivour  of  the  princeffes,  failing 

jsri'l  made  _  j  l  ' 

hereditary  the  males  of  the  family.  It  was  fixed,  that,  with  the. 
thenfe-  C0n^ent  ftates,  the  princeffes  ftrould  marry  prin- 

ales.  ces  of  the  Proteftaiit  religion,  being  neither  kings  nor 
electors ;  the  heirefs  to  have  the  title  of  governefs ;  and, 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  propofe  a  general  agreeable  to  the 
republic.  During  a  minority,  the  princefs  mother  to 
exercife  the  fame  power,  by  the  fame  title,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  not  marrying  again.  By  this  law,  Holland  is  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  monarchy  ;  where  the  prince,  in  fome 
refpedts,  enjoys  a  greater  authority  than  the  king  of 
England. 

inveAive  If  paffion  and  prejudice  had  not  had  fuch  influence, 
X)utch-  one  °f  the  deputies  of  the  ftates  would  not  have  ven4 
*ure<^  to  %>  on  the  day  the  ftadtholder  was  inftalled, 
Louis.  that  the  republic  wanted  a  chief ,  again [l  an  ambitious , 
treacherous  neighbour ,  who  fported  zvith  the  faith  of  trea¬ 
ties.  To  fpeak  in  this  manner  of  Louis  XV.  was  to 
add  injuftice  to  inful t,  and  to  provoke  at}  eminent  re¬ 
venge,  which  happily  his  heart  difdained. 
takes*041  England,  more  exafperated  than  Holland,  and  chiefly 
Ruffian  irritated  by  the  invaffon  of  prince  Charles  Edward,  en- 
^yainto  tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  czarina  Elizabeth,  which 
was  concluded  in  the  month  of  June.  For  a  fubfidy 
of  only  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which 
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was  much  lefs  than  the  fum  paid  annually  for  the  Han¬ 
overian  troops,  Ruffia  engaged  to  fend  an  army  as  far 
as  the  Low  Countries.  How  amazing  the  efforts,  of 
which  this  empire  was  capable  in  a  fhort  time  !  But  to 
fee  Ruffian  fleets  at  prefent -victorious  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  feems  to  efface  all  other  wonders. 

Before  thefe  new  enemies  could  arrive  from  fuch  a  Battle  of 
chftance,  marefchal  Saxe  had  it  in  his  power  to  execute  Lawfeldt* 
fame  very  important  projects.  He  propofed  to  take 
Maeflricht,  that  he  might  open  the  way  to  Nimeguen  -} 

.  but  this  enterprife  required  a  battle,  and  he  attacked 
the  allies  at  Lawfeldt.  The  king  commanded  his  army 
in  perfon,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  that  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  defeated,  and  retired  under  the  walls 
of  Maeflricht  :  however,  the  lofs  was  nearly  equal,  be¬ 
ing  about  five  thoufand  men  on  each  fide.  General 
Ligonier,  a  native  of  France,  in  the  fervice  of  England, 
being  carried  prifoner  to  Louis  XV.- — Would  it  not  be  Explore 
better ,  Laid  the  king  to  him,  to  think  ferioujly  of  a  peace ,  Tkml  °l 
than  to  occafion  the  deaths  of  fo  many  brave  men  ?  In  fad, 
if  human  blood  was  to  be  efteemed  of  any  value  in  the 
contefls  between  fovereigns  and  nations,  who  would  not 
Ih udder  at  the  thoughts  of  a  war  prolonged  from  idle 
motives  ?  Here,  however,  humanity  was  to  be  found 
in  the  bofom  of  a  victorious  king. 

As  the  victory  was  not  fo  complete  as  was  neceffary,  siege  of 
to  carry  into  execution  the  projected  enterprife,  another,  op'zTom, 
of  the  greatefl  confequence,  was  formed,  and  flege  was  P 
laid  to  Bergen  op  Zoom.  This  place,  which  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrong,  being  furrounded  by  a  morafs,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  communication,  by  a  canal,  with  the  Scheldt,  near 
its  mouth,  was  reckoned  impregnable ;  however,  it  was 
taken  by  count  Lowendahl,  a  native  of  Denmark,  in 
three  weeks  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  French 
valour  feemed  in  a  manner  to  have,  performed  impoffi- 
bilities.  Seventeen  large  barks,  loaded  with  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  refrefliments,  were  found  in  the  port.  The 
Dutch  had  written  in  large  characters  upon  the  bales — 
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To  the  invincible  garrifon  of  Bergen  op  Zoom.  Holland 
then  began  to  tremble ;  but  another  campaign  was 
neceflary,  to  bring  the  evils  of  a  war  to  a  conclufion. 

Two  months  before  the  taking  of  this  place,  the 
bloody  battle  of  Affiitto  completed  the  difafters  which 
happened  in  Italy.  It  was  propofed  to  return  by  Ex± 
illes,  for  the  prefefvation  of  Genoa  ;  and  the  count  de 
Belleifle,  brother  of  the  m'arefchal,  undertook  this  dan¬ 
gerous  expedition.  The  troops  of  the  king- of  Sardinia 
were  intrenched  in  the  pafs  of  Affiitto  ;  and,  though 
their  breaftworks  were  eighteen  feet  high,  defended 
with  palifades  and  cannon,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
French,  whom  the  Piedmontefe  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  kill  for  two  hours  together ;  and  there  fell  about 
four  thoufand  men,  among  whom  were  a  great  number 
of  officers,  whole  bravery  could  not  be  too  much  re¬ 
gretted. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  de  Brienne,  who  was  a 
colonel,  is  remarkable.  Having  loft  one  arm — I  have 
another  left ,  faid  he,  for  the  king  s  fervice ,  and  rufhed 
upon  his  death.  Belieifle,  who  was  wounded  in  both 
hands,  attempting  to  tear  up  the  palifades*  was  killed, 
as  he  indeed  wifhed  ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
that  no  general  Ihould  furvive  a  defeat.  He  was  ac- 
cufed  by  the  nation  of  having  the  rafhnefs  of  a  private 
foldier,  inftead  of  the  prudence  of  a  general*  We  may 
judge  of  the  attempt  from  the  lofs  of  the  enemy,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  valour  of  the  aflailants,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  hundred  men. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Charles  Edward,  which  was,  in  one  fenfe,  more  daring, 
but  whofe  flrft  iuccefles  were  as  furprifing  as  the  catat- 
trophe  was  fatal.  That  grandfpn  of  James  II.  having 
formed  the  defign  of  dethroning  king  George,  embark¬ 
ed,  in  1745,  on  board  a  privateer,  with  feven  officers, 
twelve  hundred  ftand  of  arms,  and  a  fmall  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney.  Some  of  the  heads  of  clans  among  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  received  him,  and  declared  in  his  favour ; 

and 
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and  he  very,  foon  had  fifteen  hundred  men  under  his 
command,  to  whom  he  diftributed  arms.  His  courage, 
his  example,  the  fatigues  which  he  underwent  at  their 
head,  and  the  life  which  he  led,  equally  hard  with  that  of 
his  followers,  infpired  them  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  -The  king  of  England  was  abfent  from  the 
kingdom,  and  almoft  the  whole  troops  of  the  nation 
were  ferving  abroad.  Charles  Edward,  having  made  He  is  pro 
himfelf  mailer  of  Perth,  marched  quickly  to  Edinburgh, claimed 
where  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  regent  for  his  Edin-** 
father  James.  A  reward  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  wasburgh* 
promifed  to  whoever  would  bring  him  dead  or  alive; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  manifeftoes  he  forbid  any 
attempts  to  be  made  on  the  perfon  of  George  II.  This 
contrail  might  have  gained  the  hearts  of  great  numbers. 

An  Engliih  general  having  advanced  with  more  than  He  gains 
four  thoufand  men,  the  prince  made  hafte  to  engage  a  battle, 
them  ;  when  his  Highlanders,  who,  though  inferiour  in 
number,  and  ignorant  of  difcipline,  after  having  fired 
their  pieces,  rufned  upon  the  enemy  fword  in  hand,  and 
gained  a  complete  vi&ory.  The  king  made  hafle  to 
return  to  England,  and,  dreading  a  revolution,  recalled 
his  troops  from  the  continent ;  but  the  afiitlance  which 
Charles  Edward  received  from  France  was  infufficient ; 
he  was  defiitute  of  money,  and  loft  Edinburgh  for  want 
of  cannon  to  reduce  the  caftle. 

Though  twice  conqueror,  lie  was  obliged,  in  the  He  is  de¬ 
month  of  January,  1746,  to  retire  to  Invernefs,  to  which 
he  was  purfued  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  a  Source, 
battle  was  fought  at  Culloden  the  27th  of  April,  when 
Charles  Edward  was  defeated,  and  his  whole  army  rout¬ 
ed.  Reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  concealing  himfelf  in  His  flight, 
tnorafies,  caverns,  and  deferted  iflands,  he  was  expofed 
to  the  greateft  dangers,  and  iuflered  every  imaginable 
horrour,  till  he  at  laft  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  eoaft 
where  he  was  waited  for  by  two  French  frigates.  He 
embarked,  and  efcaped  from  his  enemies  in  the  month 
of  September.  Some  Scotch  peers,  and  a  number  of  e xecu. 
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other  people,  were  executed.  Lord  Lovat,  an  old  man 
of  fourfcore,  repeated  upon  the  fcaffold  that  verfe  of 
Horace — Duke  et  decorum  eft  pro  patria  mori  *  A  young 
fhudent,  with  the  moft  prefling  earneftnefs,  begged  to 
die  in  his  (lead. 

Such  was  the  conclufion  of  this  enterprife,  which 
might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  England,  if 
France  and  Spain  had  been  in  a  fituation  to  have  fup- 
ported  it  with  a  confiderable  naval  force  :  however,  it 
proved  a  favourable  diverfion  for  thefe  crowns ;  but  it 
exafperated  the  hatred  of  the  Englifh, .  and  made  them 
purfue  the  war  with  greater  inveteracy. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


European 
colonies  a 
jource  of 
violence. 


Superiori¬ 
ty  of  the 
Englifh 
by  means 
of  their 
fleet. 


Expeditions  by  Sea. — Anjou.  La  Bourdonnaie.  Du  Pleix, 

THE  more  that  commerce  and  European  efta- 
blifhments  in  America  and  India  are  entitled* to 
admiration,  from  the  prodigies  of  induflry  which  they 
prefent  to  our  attention,  the  greater  have  been  the  cala¬ 
mities  they  have  brought  upon  commercial  nations  ; 
fince  war  breaks  the  ties  of  humanity,  which  commerce 
fhould  form  among  all  mankind.  When  that  happens, 
nations  only  think  of  deftroying  themfelves,  by  feeking 
to  ruin  one  another  both  at  fea  and  on  fhore.  This 
wonderful  induflry  then  becomes  an  inftrument  of 
alarms,  rapine,  and  madnefs ;  the  weakeft  are  always 
oppreffed,  and  even  the  flrongeft  are  great  fufferers. 

In  fuch  circumftances,  nothing  can  fupply  the  want 
of  a  fleet ;  and  the  Englifh,  in  this  refped:,  had  an  in¬ 
finite  advantage,  fince  their  navy  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  fixty  three  fhips  of  war,  including  frigates, 

bomb  ketches,  and  fire  fhips.  If  the  number  of  fol- 

diers 


*  What  joys,  what  glories*  round  him  wait> 
Who  bravely  for  his  country  dies ! 


Francis. 


nieis  correfponded  with  their  fliipping,  or  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  arm  fo  many  fhips  at  once,  would  not  fuch  a 
power  cru(h  all  the  reft  ?  France  had  only  about  thirty 
five  (hips  of  war;  yet  fhe  had  colonies  to  defend,  a 
maritime  trade  to  protect,  and  of  courfe  much  room  for  L 
apprehenfion. 

We  fhali  only  point  out  the  moft  remarkable  enter-  Anfon’s 
prifes;  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  thirft  of voyage* 
gold,  from  which  they  proceeded,  muft  tarnifh  them  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  reflection.  Commodore  Anfon,  in 
1741,  after  having  burned  the  town  of  Paita,  on  the 
coafl;  of  Peru,  propofed  to  take  the  galeon  which  was 
fent  annually  from  Mexico  to  Manilla  in  the  Philippine 
iflands.  He  got  before  it  by  way  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  Capture 
having  only  one  (hip  left  of  his  fquadron  ;  lie  went®f.tbe 
to  refit  at  China;  and,  having  difcovered  the  galeon,  at-  gSteol? 
tacked  and  took  her  in  the  year  1743.  With  this  rich 
booty  he  returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  arrived  in  triumph  at  the  capital  in  1744, 
loaded  with  treafure,  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
400,000!.  fterling.  His  voyage  round  the  world  lafted 
toiee  years  and  a  half ;  of  which  we  have  a  curious  ac¬ 
count,  where  the  Chinefe  are  treated  with  great  afpe- 
rity.  r 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  a  captain  of  a  privateer,  named  Prize  rak- 
Talbot,  with  his  (ingle  fhip  made  prize  of  two  French  enby- 
veflels,  freighted  by  the  Spaniards,  before  the  declara-  Talbot, 
tion  of  war  between  England  and  France,  whofe  cargoes 
were  valued  at  about  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ! 

Each  failor  fhared  eight  hundred  and  fifty  guineas ;  fo 
that  we  may  judge  of  the  immenfe  booty  made  by 'the 
officers.  They  who  confider  objects  in  a  moral  view, 
will  undoubtedly  lament  the  infatiable  avarice  which  in' 
fpires  men  with  the  defire  of  fuch  adventures ;  but, 
fince  Europeans  have  been  led  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  by  avaricious  motives,  it  has  been  a  perpetual 
Xource  of  great  enterprifes  and  great  mifchiefs. 
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The  Englifli  already  meditated  the  conqueft  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  were  defirous  to  take  from  France  her  pofief* 
dons  in  North  America,  Their' colony  of  New  England, 
at  its  own  expenfe,  fitted  out  an  armament  againfl  Cape 
Bretotv,  a  place  advaritageoyily  fituated  for  the  cod  fhh~ 
erv;  and,  with  four  fhips  of  war  which  were  fent  from 
England,  its  forces  were  fu'fficient  ior  the  enterprife. 
Louifburgh,  though  unprovided  with  ammunition,  de¬ 
fended  itfeff  near  two  months,  but  was  obliged  at  laic 
to  furrender.  Some  Velfels  richly  loaded  arrived  in  that 
port,  without  fufpedting  any  danger,  and  fell  .into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  which  was  another  lofs,  in  1 74^> 
of  about  a  million  fterling.  In  a  tingle  engagement  at 
another  place,  France  loft  two  fliips  of  war,  and  thirty 

fail  of  merchantmen,  .  .  .  .  .. 

Anfon,  having  been  made  a  vice  admiral,  dereateu  the 

French  fleet  off  Cape  Frniftefre.  The  fame  year,  174 1< 
admiral  Hawke  gained  a  fecond  victory  5  and  thu  Fiench 
navy  was  reduced  to  a  ffngle  fhip.  In  thefe  actions  the 
French  always  fignaliZed  their  courage,  but  agamft  loch 
fuperiour  power  as  could  hot  be  refilled.  ^ 

The  French  Eaft  India  Company,  who  Were  aiways 
imagined  to  be  more  ufefuYthan  they  were  m  fadt,  had 
fliips  of  war  and  forces  of  their  own.  They  carried  on 
war,  which  was  at  fi'rft  attended  with  dazzling  fuccefs. 
Mahe  dfe  la  Bourdonnaie*  goternour  of  the  ifie  ol  Bour¬ 
bon,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Madras  .on  the ^coaft .  of  0- 
rotnandel,  which  was  the  principal  Engltfh  fettlertient. 
Having  defeated  and  difperfed  one  of  their  fquadrons,  lie 
forced  the  town  to  furrender  ;  but,  as  orders  from  court 
forbid  the  keeping  of  any  conquett  made  in  India,  lie 
agreed  with  the  inhabitants  to  ranfom  the  place  ior 

4  Rivallhip'and  difeord  have  at  all  times  poifoned  tne 
fouVces  of  die  public  good.  Du  Pleix,  governour  gen¬ 
eral  at  Pondicherry,  difapproved  of  this  capitulation , 
and  having  violated  it,  deftroyed  a  part  of  Madras,  ru 
ined  the  fettlers,  and  loft  the  fruits  of  the  conqueft.  ■ 
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He  Can  fed  the  council  of  Pondicherry  to  fubferibe  vio¬ 
lent  memorials  dg&inft  a  man  who  had  done  fuch  im¬ 
portant  fervice,  and  difeharged  his  duty  with  honour. 

Lti  BOurdonnaie,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  thrown 
into  the  Baftile,  where  he  remained  more  than  three 
years ;  at  laft  he  was  acquitted,  but  died  of  a  diforder 
which  he  had  contracted  in  prifon, 

If  Du  Pleix  made  himfelf  odious  by  his  injuftice  to  but  he 
a  deferring  rival,  whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to  public  ^ in¬ 
gratitude,  he,  in  other  refpe&s,  by  his  abilities  and  la-  ,C  erry* 
hours,  merited  the  e  flee  hi  of  the  nation.  In  the  year 
1748  he  had  the  honour  of  laving  Pondicherry,  which 
was  befieged  both  by  Tea  and  land  by  the  Englifh  ad¬ 
miral,  Bofcawen.  Having  received  a  red  ribband,  he, 
in  Tome  degree,  reigned  in  India.  He  intermeddled  in  Enterpri¬ 
se  civil  wars  between  the  nabobs ,  vaffals  of  the  Great  fesofDu 
Mogul,  tyrants  contending  with  one  another,  like  the 
vaffals  of  kings  under  the  feudal  government  in  Europe, 
and  gained  fome  provinces.  After  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  of  which  I  am  going  to  give  an  account,  he 
maintained  a  war  againft  the  Englifh,  who  were  enemies 
of  the  nabob,  whom  he  prote&ed  from  policy  *  but 
fuch  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  fo  great  power*  only  termi¬ 
nated  in  difgrace.  A  rafli  attempt  on  Madura  ruined 
him  irrecoverably  :  being  defeated  by  the  Englifh,  he 
was  recalled  to  France  in  1753,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
carry  on  a  law  fuit  againft  the  India  company  for  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  and  died  of  vexation. 

Thus  Bourdonnaie,  Du  Pleix,  and  afterwards  the  fa-  Misfor- 
mous  count  Lally,  who  was  beheaded  in  1 766,  are  flrik-  tunes 
ing  examples  of  the  miferies  which  people  go  in  fearch  French, 
of  to  the  country  of  gold  and  diamonds.  The  French  menin 
perhaps,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  have  not  fufficiently  lndia' 
valued  the  treafures  which  their  own  country  prefented 
to  their  ind'uftry  ;  but  let  us  at  lead  with,  fince  luxury 
lias  made  the  commodities  of  India  neceffary,  that  com¬ 
merce  may  be  better  diredted,  and  more  free  *  and  that 
a  new  company,  if  ever  one  does  exift,  may  not  attempt 
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to  fupport  the  expenfes  and  carry  on  the  enterpriles  of 
fovereignty,  which  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  foimer. 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  companies  ought  not  to  ferve 
as  an  example  to  us :  from  the  difference  of  govern¬ 
ments  reful t  effential  differences  in  this  department, 
well  as  in  feveral  others. 
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$ieire  of  Maejlricht,  and  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. — Events 
poferior  to  that  Treaty ,  till  the  Peace  of  1763. 

H  E  war  which  fprung  from  the  difputed  fuccef- 
.  lion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  had  continued  an 
umverfal  fcourge  from  the  year  1741  ;  and  the  people 
were  exhaufted,  becaufe  kings  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
tend.  The  Englifh  fupplies  which  were  granted  to  the 
•  king  by  the  parliament,  amounted,  in  1747,  to  nine 
millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling,  which  equally  ferves  to  fhew  the  aftonifhing 
refonrees  of  England,  and  the  enormous  debt  the  nation 
meft  have  contraded  :  however,  fuch  is  the  obftinacy 
of  national  prejudice,  that  they  ftill  wanted  to  continue 
the  war .  Louis  XV.  by  offering  peace  after  every  vido- 
3-y,  in  vain  fhewed  a  moderation,  which  the  enemy  af- 
cribed  either  to  weaknefs  or  diffimulation  :  he  could 
not  accomplifh  his  purpofe  of  giving  peace  to  Europe, 
but  by  ftriking  fome  ftrokes  which  would  make  Hol¬ 
land  tremble  ;  and  marefchal  Saxe,  like  a  good  point* 
tian,  faid — The  peace  is  in  JVIaeJh  icht . 

An  army  of  fourfeore  thoufand  men,  commanded  by 
siegeof  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  obftruded  the  liege  of  that 
Maeflricht  town  .  'lt  was  therefore  neceflary  to  deceive  him  ;  this 
aboma  marefchal  Saxe  did,  by  difplaying  the  whole  Ikill  of  his 
reace'  profeffion,  of  which  he  had  made  himfeif  a  perfed  rnal- 
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ter,  like  a  Csefar  or  a  Turenne ;  and  at  laffc  the  place 
was  inverted  on  the  fifth  of  April  1748.  Thirty  five 
ihoufand  Ruffians  were  advancing,  and  had  already 
reached  the  centre  of  Germany ;  but,  before  they  could 
be  of  any  ufe,  Maeftricht  was  deftined  to  fubmif.  FIol- 
land  was  ftruck  with  difmay  ;  and  the  enemy  at  laft 
iued  f6r  a  peace,  which  they  had  fo  often  refufed  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  preliminaries  were  figned  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  the  30th  April,  and  the  definitive  treaty  the  1 8th 
O&ober. 


Here  we  have  another  remarkable  proof  of  the  mif-  P<pce  of 
chiefs  of  war.  It  had  been  propofed  to  difmember  the  ch^pciie, 
Auftrian  fucceffion  in  every  quarter,  and  chiefly  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  confiderable  eftablifhment  for  don  Philip  in  Italy ; 
yet  he  got  nothing  but  Parma,  Placentia  and  Guaftalla, 
without  being  able  to  fecure  the.  fucceffion  to  the  fe¬ 
males  of  his  family.  Maria  Therefa  preferved  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  except  fome  difmemberments  ceded  to  the  kin<? 
of  Sardinia,  and  loft  nothing  in  Germany  but  Silc-fia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz.  In  a  word,  that  power  which 
it  was  intended  almort  to  deftroy,  was  but  ftightly  in¬ 
jured,  and  all  the  reft  joined  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic 
of  Charles  VI,  in  the  moft  folernn  manner ;  that  is,  the 
new  order  of  fucceffion  eftablifhed  for  his  defendants. 

The  former  guarantees  could  not  prevent  the  war;  and 
the  laft  ought  to  be  more  effectual  in  cafes  of  neceffity, 
where  neither  treaties  nor  experience  have  had  any  per¬ 
manent  influence. 


Louis  XV .  concluded  the  peace,  not  like  a  merchant ,  France 
hut  like  a  king ,  as  was  faid  by  his  plenipotentiary,  the  g™ 
count  de  Saint  Severin.  He  abandoned  all  his  COn-  conquefts, 
quefts.  His  allies,  the  duke  of  Modena,  fon  in  law  of 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Orleans,  aqcl  the  republic  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  recovered  all  their  rights  and  dominions.  The 
kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  was-  fecured  to  don  Carlos. 

The  new  order  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  Few  ad- 
was  guaranteed  to  the  family  of  Hanover  ;  and  France, 
as  formerly,  was  obliged  not  to  fuller  the  Stuarts  in  heriand> 

dominions. 
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dominions.  Charles  Edward  refufing  to  retire,  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  ufe  violence  ;  he  was  therefore  ar¬ 
retted,  and  put  in  prifon.  Fatal  unravelling  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  !  The  Englifh  reftored  their  conquefts  j  and 
fome  commercial  advantages  were  all  the  fruits  they  ga¬ 
thered  from  their  expenfe  and  obftinacy. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  at  the  conclufion  of  this  war, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  fatal  confequences  occafioned 
by  the  defe&s  of  former  treaties,  the  moft  prudent  mea- 
fures  were  not  taken  to  obviate  fuch  dreadful  inconve¬ 
niences.  politicians  are  fometifnes,  like  other  people, 
exceedingly  impatient  to  be  freed  from  the  prefent  evil, 
and  think  very  little  of  preventing  the  future.  Every 
thing  was  done  with  precipitation ;  eftential  things  were 
ncgledted  $  and,  in  a  degree,  the  feeds  of  a  new  war  were 
ibwn  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Few  treaties  have  been 

more  deferving  of  criticifm. 

According  to  the  order  of  fucceflion  eftabliftied  for 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  don  Carlos  could  leave  the 
crown  to  one  of  Jus  fpns,  in  cafe  he  fuccecded  to  tn^c 
of  Spain  ",  however,  it  was  fuppofed  in  the  prelimina¬ 
ries/  that  in  that  event  don  Philip  fhould  afeend  the 
throne  of  Naples.  To  repair  this  negled,  it  coft  France 
nine  millions  of  livres,  which  were  given  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  otherwife  muft  have  got  Placentia  and 
part  of  its  territories.  In  1759  c^on  Carlos  (Charles  III.)  , 
fucceeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain,  ana 
left  the  two  Sicilies  to  one  of  his  fons,  Ferdinand  IV. 
To  what  a  Hate  muft  Parma  have  been  reduced,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  generofity  of  Louis  XV  ! 

Befidcs  a  number  of  negle&ed  articles,  a  fault  of  tne 
greateft  confequence  in  the  negotiations  of  Aix  la  Cha; 
pelle,  was  the  abandoning  to  chance,  or  rather  to  dit- 
cord,  the'  rights  to  the  difputed  countries  in  America. 
The  pretenfions  of  the  Englilh,  who  had  been  in  poikt- 
hon  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  inclined  to  extend  their  dominion  into  Canada, 

were  not  unknown.  Their  rapacious  and  enterprifing 
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temper  was  likewife  known  ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
forefeet),  that  if  the  boundaries  were  not  properly  fixed, 
they  would  furnifh  a  thoufand  pretences  for  a  rupture. 

But  far  from  fixing  the  limits,  it  was  ftipulated  that  all 
things  Jhould  be  replaced  on  the  footing  they  were ,  or  ought 
to  have  been ,  before  the  prefent  zvar.  What  advantage 
might  not  be  taken  from  thefe  words,  or  ought  to  have 
been ,  by  people  who  wanted  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours  !  The  deferts  of  North  America,  fo  little 
known  in  Europe,  and  apparently  of  fo  little  confe- 
que-nce,  by  this  means  became  a  nurfery  of  difeord  and 
ficftilitics. 

In  fa£t,  from  the  year  1749,  the  court  of  France  had  Originof 
reafon  for  complaint  againft  that  of  London,  on  account  l,1^5warot 
of  attempts  the  Englifh  had  already  made  by  force  of1  *  . 
arms  3  for  it  was  by  this  means  they  wanted  to  fettle 
things  again  on  the  footing  they  ought  to  have  been.  The 
negotiations  were  long  and  fruitlefs ;  and  the  more 
Louis  was  defirous  of  peace,  the  more  was  the  Englifh 
pation  anxious  for  war.  Before  there  was  an  open  rup¬ 
ture,  the  court  of  Lor>don  caufed  the  French  fhips 
bound  to  Canada  to  be  attacked  ;  and  the  outrage  was 
carried  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  moft  pacific  of  kings 
was  obliged  to  take  up  arms.  The  Englifh  mipiftry 
had  changed  their  fyftem ;  and,  inftead  of  exhaufting 
themlelves  in  the  difputes  of  others  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe,  they  refolved  to  employ  their  maritime  pow¬ 
er  in  making  conquefts  in  countries  which  culture  and 
induftry  might  render  exceedingly  flourilhing. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  war  of  1755  ;  a  war  which  sketcUof 
produced  events  aim  oft  incredible;  in  which  France 
funk  from  glory  to  the  loweft  humiliation  ;  conquering  ceivabie 
at  firfl  the  ifland  of  Minorca  and  the  electorate  of  Han-  Wdr’ 
over,  and  afterwards  lofing  her  fettlements  in  Alia, 

Africa,  and  America ;  victorious  in  her  firft  engage¬ 
ments,  and  then  defeated  when  (lie  feemed  moft  certain 
of  victory.  The  aftoniffiing  alliance  of  the  king  of 
BruJIk  with  England  extinguifhed  the  long  enmity  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  boufes  of  France  and  Auftria,  and  united, 
them  as  clofely  as  they  had  been  cruelly  armed  again  ft 
Succefs  of  each  other  for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  uncon* 
otPruffL  querable  Frederick,  by  an  invafion  of  Saxony,  prevented 
the  defigns  which  he  imagined  were  formed  againft  him, 
and  kindled  a  war,  of  which  in  all  appearance  he  mu  ft 
neceftarily  fall  the  vidim ;  when  he  had  France,  Swe¬ 
den,  Ruffia,  Auftria,  and  a  great  part  of  the  empire 
againft  him,  and  found  in  himfelf,  in  his  abilities,  cou¬ 
rage,  economy  and  activity,  fuch  refources  as  were  in  no 
other  power.  He  was  on  the  point  of  being  totally 
ruined,  after  an  entire  defeat  at  Prague  in  1757;  yet 
that  fame  year  he  defeated  the  French  and  Imperialifts 
at  Rofbach,  immediately  after  gained  the  vidory  of 
Lifta,  and  again  became  formidable  at  the  very  inftant 
when  he  lefs  thought  of  conquering  than  dying,  with 
Family  honour.  The  family  compact  {Lengthened  the  ties  of 
compact  nature^  ^  uniting  all  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of 

Bourbon  }  the  new  king  of  Spain,  Charles  III.  aoandon- 
ed  the  fyftem  of  neutrality,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.  and  the  Englifh  triumphed 
over  Spain,  as  they  had  done  over  France ;  taking  from 
her  the  Havanna  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  in  the  fea  of  Mex¬ 
ico  ;  Manilla  and  the  Philippines  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  the  immenfe  riches  of  thefe  colonies,  which  a  weak 
navy  could  not  defend  againft  the  lords  of  the  fea. 

Peace  of  After  feven  years  of  deftrudion  in  every  quarter  of 
*763-  the  globe,  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1763,  by 
the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Huberfburgh,  in  a  manner  the 
inoft  glorious  for  the  enemies  of  the  houfes  of  France 
and  Auftria.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dominions  of  Pruf- 
fia  were  nothing  impaired  ;  on  the  other,  England  gain¬ 
ed  about  two  thoufand  leagues  of  country  in  North 
America,  reaching  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Miftifippi ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  towards 
the  fea  were  again  to  be  demolifhed. 
obferva-  There  is  no  doubt  but  Canada,  and  other  parts  or 

the*1  Eng-  North  America,  which  were  of  little  advantage  to 
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France  and  Spain,  may  be  of  very  great  confequence  to  lift  con- 
England.  Her  colonies  profper  in  the  bofom  of  liberty  ;  J,uo^  m 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  they  tax  America, 
themfelves,  agriculture  inceftantly  multiplying  their  re- 
fources  :  though  the  mother  country  in  fome  refpefts 
reftrains  their  commerce,  the  encouragements  and  af- 
fiftance  which  they  receive  make  an  advantageous  com- 
penlation.  The  population  of  the  Englilli  colonies 
fufficiently  proves  how  flourifhing  they  are,  and  how 
formidable  they  may  become.  It  feems  that  Great 
Britain  threatens  to  fwallow  up  ail  America  ;  but  has  it 
not  always  been  obferved,  that  a  vaft  increafe  of  power 
prefaged  a  fall ;  and  if  the  colonies,  becoming  too  pow¬ 
erful,  detach  themfelves  from  the  mother  country,  as  is 
probable,  Gugftt  fuch  conquefts  greatly  to  flatter  am¬ 
bition  ? 

I  fhall  conclude  with  the  words  of  a  celebrated  hifto-  Misfor- 
rian,  who  has  been  better  informed  than  any  other  °f 
modern  times.  44  France  loft,  in  the  courfe  of  this  fa- 
44  tal  wrar,  the  flower  cf  her  youth,  more  than  half  the 
64  current  coin  which  circulated  in  the  kingdom,  her 
44  fleet,  her  commerce,  and  her  credit.  It  was  believed 
44  that  it  would  have  been  eafy  to  have  prevented  fo 
44  many  misfortunes  by  accommodating  matters  with 
44  England,  for  a  frrsall  difputed  territory  in  the  neigh- 
44  bourhood  of  Canada  ;  but  fome  ambitious  perfons, 

44  to  gain  importance,  and  render  themfelves  neceflary, 

44  precipitated  France  into  this  fatal  war  :  the  fame 
44  tiling  happened  in  1741,  when  the  vanity  of  two  or 
44  three  people  was  fufficient  to  fpread  defolation  through 
44  Europe.  France  was  in  fuch  prefting  neceftity  for 
44  this  peace,  that  they  who  concluded  it  were  regarded 
44  as  the  greateft  benefaftors  of  their  country  ;  and  the 
44  debts  with  which  the  nation  was  overwhelmed,  were 
44  (till  greater  than  thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  The  expenfe 
44  of  the  extraordinaries  only  in  this  war  amounted,  in 
44  one  year,  to  four  hundred  millions  of  iivres,  and  by 
44  that  we  may  judge  of  the  reft.  France  muft  have 
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“  been  a  great  lofer,  even  if  file  had  proved  victorious. 
(Precis  de  Steele  de  Louis  XV. ) 

To  the  dreadful  fcourge  of  war  let  us  add  thofe  of 
nature,  of  inteftine  difeords,  and  prevailing  vices  3 
earthquakes,  which  deftroyed  opulent  cities,  Lima  in 
1746,  and  Lifbon  in  1755  ;  wretchednefs,  by  which 
countries  are  depopulated,  and  agriculture  cramped  ; 
luxury,  enriching  frivolous  talents,  and  wrefhng  bread 
from  the  hands  of  ufeful  induftry  ;  an  unbridled  defire 
of  wealth  aqd  pleafure,  which  ftifles^ven  the. principles 
of  morality  in  the  multitude,  and  carries  corruption  or 
defpondcncy  into  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous  ^  a  paffion 
for  fifining,  which  almoit  totally  prevents  men  from 
making  themfelves  really  eflimable  >  religious  diflen- 
lions,  which,  though  on  the  decline*  fiill  leave  a  leaven 
of  civil  difeord  ;  confiids  of  authority,  which  propagate 
a  gloomy  difquiet,  and  increafe  the  dangerous  dilorders 
of  the  body  politic  ;  irrebgion  carried  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
treme,  as  to  extinguish  the  idea  of  a  God,  and  annihi¬ 
late  the  fundamental  principles  of  virtue.  At  fuch  a 
view,  we  fiiould  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  progrefs 
of  reafon,  which  is  evident  in  every  thing,  is  but  an  in¬ 
different  advantage  for  the  human  race. 

But,  if  wc  look  back  to  the  ancient  ages,  thofe  times 
when  ferocious  manners  fcarccly  left  any  veffiges  ot  hu¬ 
manity  where  favage,  yet  vicious  nature*  ruflied  head¬ 
long  into  all  forts  of  crimes ;  where  only  mercilefs 
tyrants  and  ftupid  fiaves  were  to  be  feeo  *  where  entire 
nations  were  governed  by  monftrous  prejudices  ;  where 
a  fanguinary  anarchy  ereded  the  right  of  the  dronged 
into  the  only  law  j  where  luperflition,  fo  dedrudive  of 
itfelf,  kindled  the  rage  of  fanaticifm.j  where  civil  wars 
continually  renewed  the  mafiacres  of  the  people  ;  in  a 
word,  where  there  was  nothing  to  be  met  but  flupidity, 
blindnefs,  injuftice,  barbarity,  opprefiion,  the  blacked 
crimes  and  fevered  calamities ;  we  fhall  then  be  fenfible 
of  the  value  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  focial  manners, 

and  beneficent,  though  imperfed  laws,  which  are  en¬ 
joyed 
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joyed  by  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  and  confefs,  that 
amid  ft  great  abufes  and  great  vices,  reafon  brought  to 
the  higheft  pitch  of  improvement  opens  the  way  for 
prudence  and  happirfefs,  and  at  leaft  foftens  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  life.  . 

It  would  perhaps  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  follow  RivaiJhip 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  during  the  epocha  of  *a“d 
Louis  XIV.  to  remark  the  advancement  it  has  made, 
efpecially  in  the  purfuit  of  learning  and  the  tciences  j 
but  to  do  that,  it  would  be  neceftary  to  exceed  the  icienccs* 
bounds  of  this  work,  cr  to  give  only  very  impeded  ob¬ 
servations  on  fubjeds  already  well  known.  I  fhall  con¬ 
tent  myfelf  with  remarking,  that  the  rivalfhip  of  France 
and  England  is  not  lefs  keen  in  this  refped,  than  in* 
whatever  belongs  to  their  political  interefts.  The  Eng- 
lifli  ft  aye,  from"  the  firft,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  a 
depth  of  genius  in  the  culture  of  the  fciences,  which 
can  never  be  difputed  with  them ;  the  French  have  dil- 
pjayed ,  in  the  belles-lettres,  the  agreeable  or  fublime 
talents,  thofe  graces  and  that  tafte  by  which  they  are 
charaderifed.  The  former  have  afterwards  difplayed 
the  brighteft  charms  of  poetry,  imagination,  elegance, 
and  true  beauty,  ^united  to  the  trea fures  of  knowledge 
and  reafon;  the  latter  have  contended  with  them  in 
their  turn,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  by  a  ftrength  of 
genius  capable  of  penetrating  whatever  is  within  the 
roach  of  the  human  underftanding.  If  the  firft  are  fu- 
periour,  from  a  conneded  train  of  thought  and  a  fteady 
'.perfeveVancc,  in  which  they  are  favoured  by  the  nation¬ 
al  charader,  ,the  Second  perhaps  excel  in  a  delicacy  of 
feeling,  a  juftnefs  of  method  and  clearnefs  of  ftyle, 

..which  even  their  rivals  Sometimes  acknowledge  by  imi¬ 
tating  them.  In  a  word,  I  may  venture  to  lay,  they 
lb  are  between  them  the  glory  of  furnifhing  models  for 
all  Europe,  and  intruding  it  in  whatever  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  mankind. 
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[  The  Hijlcry  of  modern  Afia  is  only  a  fubjeci  for  the  fludy 
of  the  learned ,  while  that  of  Europe,  fo  extenjfve  and  ne- 
cejjary ,  contains  all  kinds  of  infrutlion  ;  and  we  may, 
without  regret ,  be  fatisfied  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  that 
with  which  we  are  not  fo  intimately  concerned.  How¬ 
ever ,  it  is  of  conference  to  have  fome  general  idea  of  thofe 
nations  that  were  firft  civilized as  an  efjential  part  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
collect ,  in  a  f mall  fpace ,  the  objects  of  fo  ufefiil  a  curioftyf 
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HAT  the  Chinefe  empire  has,  or  has  not,  been 
eftablifhed  above  tour  thoufand  years,  is  an  hif- 
torical  problem,  fubjeft  to  a  number  of  difficulties, 
whichloever  opinion  we  choofe  to  adopt.  This  prodi¬ 
gious  antiquity,  which,  according  to  fome  celebrated 
writers,  has  been  confirmed  by  unqueftioned  afironomi- 
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Cal  obfervations,  is  combated  by  other  learned  men  who 
feem  to  have  ftudied  the  matter  very  deeply,  or  at  leaft 
to  have  judged  without  prejudice.  The  fables  with 
which  the  ancient  Chinefe  annals  are  overfpread,  mull 
■undoubtedly  very  much  weaken  all  the  proofs  which  are 
brought  of  their  authenticity  ;  and  when  falfehood  pre¬ 
dominates,  how  (hall  we  diftinguifh  truth  with  certain¬ 
ty  ?  It  is  no  lefs  certain  that  China,  a  number  of  ages 
before  our  era,  was  a  powerful  civilized  flate,  governed 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  having  good  laws,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  an  excellent  fyftem  of  morality.  Confucius,  that 
philofophic  lcgiflator,  was  born  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Solon  ;  and  nothing  in  the  world,  at  fo  early  a 
period,  equalled  the  greatnefs  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 

Twenty  two  dynaflies  have  been  reckoned,  who  reign-  Frequent 
ed  fuccemvcly  in  China  ;  may  we  not  conclude  then,  JTJns^ac- 
with  Montefquieu,  that  fuch  a  government  mufl  be  cording  to 
defpotic  ?  Is  a  true  monarchy,  tempered  by  laws,  fubjedt  qu°eu!  a 
to  io  many  violent  revolutions  ?  The  dynaflies  in  ge-  Proofof 
neral  have  begun  well,  and  ended  badly.  44  It  was  na- 
tural  for  emperours  brought  up  in  the  toils  of  war, 
who  dethroned  a  family  immerfed  in  delights,  to  pre- 
ferve  that  virtue  of  which  they  experienced  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  dread  thofe  pleafures  they  had  feen  fo 
44  deflrudlive  ;  but  after  the  reigns  of  the  three  or  four 
44  firfl  princes,  corruption,  luxury,  idlenefs  and  volup- 
44  tuoufnefs  captivated  their  fucccfTors ;  they  fhut  them- 
44  felves  up  in  their  palaces,  their  minds  became  ener* 

44  vated,  their  lives  were  abridged,  and  their  families  de¬ 
clined  ;  the  nobles  raifed  themfelves,  the  eunuchs  ac- 
4  quirecl  influence ;  none  but  children  were  placed  up¬ 
on  the  throne  ;  the  palace  became  inimical  to  the 
empire,  and  the  idle  part  of  the  inhabitants  ruined 
44  the  induLlrious ;  the  emperour  was  killed  or  dethron- 
44  ed  by  an  ufurper,  who  founded  a  new  family,  whofe 
third  or  fourth  fuccefTor  fhut  himfelf  up  likewife  in 
the  fame  palace.”  (EJprit  des  Lots ,  Time  vii.  chap.  7.) 

This  picture  feems  to  be  drawn  after  nature.  M, 
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Contrary 


M.  de  Voltaire  judges  quite  different!}'.  He  fec£ 


nothing  more  prudent  than  th£  Chiflefc  government, 
Montef-  where  the  affairs  of  the  empire  are  examined  and  regu- 
quieu*  Jated  by  great  tribunals  where  the  prince  is  obliged  td 
confult  men  of  learning,  who  have  been  promoted  be- 
caufe  of  their  merit,  lit  a  word,  the  idea  of  ddpotifm, 
which  he  does  not  even  allow  W  cxift  in  Turkey,  appeals 
to  him  abfurd  in  .China.  The  opposition  of  opinions 
between  two  men  of  fuperiour  genius,  upon  a  fadt  of 
this  nature,  fhould  make  us  fcniible  how  limited  is  hu¬ 
man  capacity.  Yet  there  are  people  who  pretend  to- 
clear  up  the  obfeurity  of  ancient  hiftory  ;  and,  upon 
fome  dark  and  unconnected  pafTagcs,  venture  to  raife 
iyftems. 

True  ftate  Perhaps,  however,  the  difputc  turns  rather  upon 
-ofthe  words  than  upon  things.  Undoubted!}',  that  pure  clef- 
qu  * Ion*  potifm  by  which  an  individual  Oral  I  be  mailer  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  all  the  reft,  no  where  exifts,  and 
cannot  be  exercifed  in  a  great  empire,  where  the  laws 
and  manners  obftrud  it  by  a  permanent  barrier.  But 
does  the  will  of  the  prince  overpower  the  authority  of 
the  laws  ?  Do  fear  and  violence,  or  rather  the  capTicicus 
orders  of  a  court,  prove  the  moft  effectual  Spring  of  govern¬ 
ment  ?  That  is  the  point  to  which  the  queftion  fliould 
be  reduced  ;  and  then  there  feem  to  be  known  fads 
fufneient  to  decide,  which  are  taken  from  Jefuit  mif- 
fionaries,  great  admirers  of  a  government  fa  confonant 
to  their  principles  of  obedience. 

rear  the  The  moft  profound  refpedf  for  paternal  authority  is 
the  ch?  kalis,  anc^  the  emperour  is  revered  as  the  common 
nefe  go-  father  of  the  empire.  Happy  the  fubje&s,  when  they 
vemment.  worthily  fupport  fo  honourable  a  title  !  But  that  father 
who  is  almoft  worlhipped  as  a  God,  and  whofe  ordinan¬ 
ces  the  people  dare  not  examine,  by  that  means  natu¬ 
rally  becomes  a  defpot.  If  he  pleafes,  nothing  can  refift 
him  ;  every  thing  bends,  every  thing  fubmits.  Favourites 
and  eunuchs  may,  in  his  name,  annul  the  moft  equita¬ 
ble  decrees,  commit  and  render  facred  the  moft  crying 
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a&s  of  injuftice.  Fear,  rather  than  filial  love,  regulates 
the  obedience  of  the  mandarins  and  people.  An  cx- 
preflion  of  F.  du  Halde  fays  every  thing :  It  is  by  the 
cudgel  that  China  is  governed. 

If  the  Chinefe  in  general  do  not  feel  the  fcourges  of  Defences 
defpotifm,  is  it  not  becaufe  the  intereft  of  the  fovejeign 
ferves  for  a  protection  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  manners,  the 
cuftoms,  the  invariable  ceremonies,  which,  by  their  per¬ 
petual  duration,  have  become  a  fecond  nature  to  that 
great  people,  render  the  exercife  of  tyranny  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  and  dangerous  ?  Do  not  the  principles  and  opin¬ 
ions  which  have  taken  firm  root  over  the  whole  empire, 
to  a  certain  degree,  check  the  mod  abfolute  power  ? 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Chinefe  are  content 
with  their  lot  ;  and  it  is  likewife  probable,  that  the 
fame  government  would  have  a  contrary  effeCl  in  ano¬ 
ther  country. 

If  an  emperour  have  but  the  fmalleft  fhare  of  fenti-  Tribunal 
ment,  the  tribunal  of  hi  (lory  is  extremely  well  calculated  of  hlftory* 
to  moderate  his  paflions.  The  mandarins,  of  whom 
this  tribunal  is  compofed,  every  one  apart  keeps  an  ex- 
aCl  regifter  of  all  that  he  either  does  or  fays,  that  is  re¬ 
markable,  or  of  importance  to  the  good  of  the  (late. 

They  throw  their  papers  figned  into  a  kind  of  cheft, 
which  is  never  opened  till  after  the  reigning  dynafty  is 
extindt.  Theft?  are  the  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  the 
current  reign-.  Nothing  can  make  the  mandarins,  who 
have  the  charge  of  fuch  an  honourable  employment, 
betray  the  truth.  Undoubtedly  the  institution  is  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  but  wherefore  wait  the  end  of  a  dynafty  ?  A 
late  publication  is  infinitely* lefs  capable  of  encouraging) 
virtue,  or  deterring  vice.  It  may  be  reafon  ably  fufv’ 
peeled  that  defpotifm  has  corrupted  this  admirable  ef- 
tabliihment. 

The  famous  wall,  which  extended  five  hundred  {^V"acon- 
leagues,  forty  five  feet  high,  eighteen  feet  thick,  which  quered, 
was  conftrudled  before  our  era,  to  protedl  them  from 
the  invafion  of  the  Tartars,  has  not  prevented  China 
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from  being  twice  conquered  ;  the  firft  time,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  Jenghiz  Kan  and  his  Tons  ;  and 
afterwards  in  the  feventeenth  ;  which  lafb  is  the  only 
revolution  that  I  have  occalion  to  mention  in  this 
place. 

Some  violences  committed  again  ft  the  Mantchew 
Tartars  provoked  that  free  and  warlike  people,  who 
revenged  their  quarrel  by  taking  up  arms.  Hardened 
to  every  kind  of  fatigue,  dreading  nothing,  and  con¬ 
temning  death,  they  had  as  great  a  fuperiority  over  the 
Chinefe  in  war,  as  the  Chinefe  had  over  them  in  civili¬ 
zation.  The  northern  provinces  were  conquered, 
while  a  revolted  mandarin  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
fouthern.  In  1641,  that  vi&orious  mandarin  took 
poftefiion  of  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  empire  ;  an  im- 
menfe  city,  which  is  faid  to  contain  two  millions  of  in¬ 
habitants.  Such  was  the  weaknefs  and  cowardice  of 
the  emperour,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  him¬ 
felf.  The  emprefs  hanged  herfelf  :  forty  wives,  which 
he  had  ftill  remaining,  hanged  themfelves  by  his  orders, 
or  at  lead;  by  his  invitation  :  his  daughter  refuting  to  imi¬ 
tate  them,  he  killed  her  with  a  ftroke  of  his  fabre  ;  but 
he  did  not  ftrangle  himfelf  till  he  had  waited  without 
the  city  for  the  laft  news  of  inevitable  deftrudtion. 

Taitfong,  chief  of  the  Tartars,  a  man  of  fufficient 
greatnefs  of  mind  to  make  his  countrymen  fubmit  to 
law,  continued  to  profecute  his  conquefts.  Under  the 
minority  of  Changti,  his  nephew,  who  fucceeded  him, 
the  mandarin  ufurper  was  killed,  and  the  conquerors 
fubdued  almofi:  the  whole  empire.  At  laft  their  do¬ 
minion  was  folidly  eftablifhed  under  Kam-hi,  who  was 
ftill  very  young  when  he  fucceeded  his  father  Changti. 
After  a  war  of  about  thirty  years,  all  China  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  a  barbarous  people,  but  who 
were  as  prudent  as  they  were  terrible,  fince  they  adopted 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  country. 

Katn-hi,  whofe  reign  began  in  1661,  cultivated  the 
fciences,  and  favoured  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  who,  by 

their 
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their  means,  were  introduced  into  the  imperial  palace.  rjes  under 
Then  Chriftianity  made  fame  progrefs  in  the  empire ;  Kam'hi* 
but  the  tivalfhips  and  difputes  between  the  Jefuits  and 
other  miffionaries ;  the  accufatio'ris  of  idolatry,  which 
were  carried  to  Rome  on  the  fubjed  of  the  Chinefe 
rites;  the  contentious  temper  of  the  Europeans,  who 
breathed  a  fpirit  of  difeord  into  that  pacific  people ; 
but,  more  particularly,*  the  dread  of  their  ambitious 
enterprifes,  10  frequently  concealed  under  the  mafk  of 
religion  ;  contributed  totally  to  overthrow  all  the  effeds 
of  their  zeal  and  their  preachings. 

Yontching,  who  fucceeded  Kam-hi  in  1 722,  abolifh-  Chriftia- 
ed  the  laws  which  Were  made  by  his  father  in  SS°in 
favour  of  Chriftianity.  He  caufed  their  churches  17a*. 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  thofe  people  who  Were 
only  miffionaries  to  be  fent  out  of  the  empire; 
while  he  kept  the  mathematicians,  the  learned,  and  the 
artifts,  of  whofe  value  he  was  not  ignorant;  ^  If  I  was 
“  to.  fend  a  number  of  bonzes  and  lamas  (monks  and 
“  priefts  of  China)  into  your  country,  {aid  he  to 
“  the  Jefuits;  how  would  you  receive  them  ?  You 
“  want  that  all  the  Chinefe  fhould  become  Chrif- 
“  tians ;  your  law  requires  it,  I  know  it  ;  but  in  that 
“  cafe,  what  would  become  of  Us  ?  We  fhould  be  the 
<c  fubjeds  of  your  kings;  your  difciples  acknowledge 
only  you,*  and,  in  a  time  of  trouble,  would  hearken  to 
“  no  other  voice  but  yours;  I  know  there  is  nothing 
to  be  dieaded  at  prefent ;  but,  when  your  fhips  come 
“in  thoufands,  diforders  may  arife.”  (Fid.  Lettres 
EdifA.  17.)  What  happened  at  japan,  which  we 
fhall  very  foon  have  cccafion  to  mention,  gave  weight 
to  this  difeourfe. 

We  fhall  here  add  a  few  interefting  remarks.  The  Zeal  for 
empire  of  China  comprifes  about  fix  hundred  leagues  in  asricul~ 
length,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  infinite  tUre* 
number  of  people  :  confequently  agriculture  is  there  in 
the  greateft  degree  of  perfedion,  and  in  all  times  the 
piince  has  made  it  his  duty  to  honour  and  encourage  it 
Vol.V.  Bb 
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The  annual  ceremony  when  he  fets  the  example  of  til¬ 
lage  is  well  known,  and  it  is  obferved  with  the  fame  at¬ 
tention  in  the  provinces  by  the  mandarins.  There  is 
Remarka-  an  imperial  ordinance,  which  bears — It  was  a  maxim  of 

nanccdl"  our  anceftors>  ^lCLt  tf  and  man  did  not  employ  himfelf  in  la¬ 
bour,  or  a  zvoman  in  f pinning,  feme  perfon  mtift  fttffer.  cold 
or  hunger  in  the  empire.  The  author  of  the  ordinance 
builds  upon  this  maxim  the  neceflity  of  deflroying  the 
monafteries  of  the  bonzes.  If  he  has,  in  fad,  deftroyed 
them,  fuperftition  has  fince  gained  a  great  triumph  over 
the  legiflator. 

Produce  of  The  Chinefe  keep  no  animals  but  what  are  abfolutely 

the  lands,  neceflary,  becaufe  they  have  not  more  than  fufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  people.  When  they  travel 
they  are  carried  by  men  ;  and  the  canals  ferve  for  tranf- 
porting  merchandife.  Whatever  can  be  of  ufe  for  the 
manuring  of  land,  even  urine,  is  carefully  preferred, 
subfift.  According  to  M.  Poivre,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  they 
ence.  make  three  harvefts  of  rice  in  the  year,  and  the  land 
every  time  yields  more  than  a  hundred  for  one,  without 
ever  lying  fallow.  The  poor  live  only  upon  rice,  work 
almoft  naked,  or  clothed  in  cotton.  An  arpent,*  per¬ 
haps,  produces  cotton  fufficient  to  clothe  five  hundred 
people  fo  that  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  eafy,  in 
The  every  refped.  A  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands, 
ordyYax*6  which  is  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  foil,  makes  the 
°n  >  a  '  prodigious  revenue  of  the  emperour  ;  it  is  the  foie  tax, 
and  paid  in  kind  to  magiftrates,  who  have  the  dire&ion 
of  it.  A  part  remains  in  ftore  for  the  neceffities  of  the 
public.  However,  if  a  year  of  fcarcity  happens,  fo  nu¬ 
merous  are  the  people,  they  die  by  thoufands.  What 
would  be  their  fituation  under  a  government  lefs  mild, 
and  lefs  provident  ?  (See  F oyages  dyun  Philofophe.) 
chinefe  However  extraordinary  the  contraft  may  appear  be- 
tween  the  knavery  and  the  fyftem  of  morality  among 
for  by  the  Chinefe,  the  author  of  The  Spirit  of  Laws  under- 

^uieBuef'  takes  to  account  for  it  from  the  nature  of  things. 

quieu*  “  When 

•» 

*  An  arpent  is  a  hundred  perches. 
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(C  When  all  the  people  obey*  and  are  all  diligent;  the 
Cf  flate  is  in  a  happy  fituation.  It  is  necefhty,  and  per* 

“  haps  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  has  iiifpired  the 
“  Chinefe  with  an  inconceivable  avidity  of  gain,  and  no 
“  laws  have  been  made  to  flop  its  progrefs.  Every  at- 
“  tempt  to  acquire  by  violence  has  been  prohibited  ; 

“  but  there  is  no  interruption  to  the  acquifitions  of  ar- 
“  tifice  or  induflry.  Let  us  not  then  compare  the  mo- 
“  rals  of  the  Chinefe  with  thofe  of  Europe.  Every  perfon 
“  in  China  muft  be  attentive  to  whatever  is  ah  advan- 
“  tage  to  him  t  if  the  knave  is  watchful  over  his  inter- 
“  eft,  the  dupe  ought  to  be  equally  attentive.  At 
“  Lacedemon,  it  was  lawful  to  fteal  ;  in  China,  it  is 
“  lawful  to  cheat.”  (L.  xiv.  ch.  io.)  That  necefiity 
may  infpire  the  defire  of  cheating,  is  eafy  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  but  that  knavery  fhould  be  agreeable  to  that 
moral  fyftem  fo  celebrated  in  China,  is  not  credible. 

There  is  frequently  an  infinite  difference  between  the 
legiflation  which  permits  or  tolerates,  and  the  moral 
fyflem  which  approves.  The  example  of  Lacedemon  is 
ill  applied* 

We  muft  conclude,  that  exceflive  population  brings  Eicsflive 
great  inconveniences  :  it  even  obliges  the  people  of  P°pula~ 
China  to  expofe  their  children,  and  fell  their  daughters ; 
it  caufes  diftruft  in  commerce,  fince  it  occasions  knave¬ 
ry.  Do  they  not  find  the  good  mixed  with  the  bad  ? 

The  mafterpiece  of  legiflation  in  this  vaft  empire,  is  the  Ureatart 
having  made  provifion  for  maintaining  the  intefiotir  ^0IJegifla- 
tranquillity*  notwithflanding  the  incredible  multitude 
of  inhabitants  *  and  the  activity  with  which  they  carry 
on  their  labours,  notwithflanding  the  heat  of  a  climate 
which  infpires  effeminacy. 

It  is  univerfally  known*  that  the  ftudy  of  the  lan- The  chi- 
guage  and  the  Chinefe  characters  employing  almoft  the  acquaYnt? 
whole  life  of  the  literati,  is  an  invincible  obftacle  to  theed  with 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  independent  of  national  prejudi- ^much 
ces,  and  the  abfolute  empire  of  opinion  or  cuftoms.  with  mo* 
But  the  Chinefe  have  had  the  good  fenfe  to  attach™15, 
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themfelves  to  ellentials,  to  a  judicious,  beneficent  fyi- 
tem  of  morality,  which,  with  few  precepts  and  much 
pra&ice,  prevents  irregularities,  unites  all  the  members 
of  the  community  by  mutual  confiderations,  and  in  the 
bofom  of  peace  perpetuates  the  profperity  of  the  date. 
A  people  who  are  thus  governed  by  morals,  whatever 
faults  they  may  have,  will  always  be  much  happier  than 
nations  who  are  refined  by  tafle,  and  governed  by 
fafhion. 


CHAP.  II. 
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THE  empire  of  Japan  is  formed  of  a  number  of 
iilands,  which  are  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  China. 
The  Japanefe  have  never  been  fubdued.  Fierce,  bold, 
unconquerable,  of  a  difpofition  fo  atrocious  as  even  to 
make  a  fport  of  fuicide,  yet  they  obey  the  moil  tyranni¬ 
cal  laws,  and  of  courfe  fuch  as  are  moil  capable  of  irri¬ 
tating  that  ferocity  of  manners.  About  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  years  before  the  Chridian  era,  they  had  a  pon¬ 
tiff  for  emperour,  whom  they  called  Dairii  or  Dairb. 
About  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  the  dairis  ex¬ 
perienced  the  fame  revolution  as  the  califs  who  were 
the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet.  The  general  of  the  forces 
had  feized  the  real  power,  leaving  to  him  only  a  pom¬ 
pous  title,  his  women,  riches  and  luxury,  which  he  en¬ 
joys  at  Meaco.  The  religious  ceremonies  give  little 

difturbance  to  government. 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  Japan,  China,  and 
•  almod  all  over  Afia,  is  the  toleration  granted  to  the 
different  modes  of  worfhip  ;  which  at  fil'd  facilitated 
the  eftablifhment  and  progrefs  of  Chridianity.  If  the 
true  religion  alone  was  afterwards  excluded  from  thole 
advantages  which  were  enjoyed  by  fo  many  abfurd  fefis, 
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the  ambitious  proje&s  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  faults 
of  a  number  of  miffionaries,  are  the  true  caufe. 

Japan  was  difcovered,  about  the  middle  of  the  fix-  chrirtia- 
teenth  century,  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  carried  on  a  tn^u5cn;d 
confiderable  commerce  with  that  people.  Gold  and  into  japan 
filver  mines,  tea,  porcelain,  &c.  attracted  them  to  this  p^! 
country,  from  whence  they  brought  immenfe  treafures.  suefe. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  a  Jefuit  of  their  nation,  was  induc¬ 
ed,  by  his  apoftolic  zeal,  to  go  to  that  country ;  and, 
being  a  man  of  refolution,  ability,  and  indefatigable 
perfeverance,  defirotis  only  of  making  converfions,  and 
ambitious  of  gaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  his  zeal 
was  attended  with  mod  remarkable  fuccefe  ;  which,  in 
fome  degree,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  conformity  of  his 
auftere  virtue,  and  the  hopes  he  gave  of  a  bleffed  life, 
with  the  fituation  and  manners  of  the  Japanefe.  Mif¬ 
fionaries  flocked  thither,  and  the  Chridian  faith  druck 
roots  which  were  equally  vigorous  and  extenfive. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the  rage  of  the  bonzes.  Kaemp-  The  bon-  )j 
fer,  a  Dutch  traveller  of  fingqlar  merit,  reprefen  ts  them  ze.s  de~ 
as  felfifh  fanatics,  flaves  of  fuperdition,  by  which  they  CnCd‘ 
governed  the  people  ;  affe&ing  a  dreadful  auflerity,  and 
accumulating  riches ;  preaching  up  morality  and  the 
end  of  the  world  |  but  always  concluding  by  faying, 
that  the  bed:  means  to  prevail  with  the  gods,  is  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  temples,  and  enrich  the  monaderies  ;  in  a 
word,  by  abufing  the  credulity  of  the  people  to  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  fell  to  them  the  merit  of  their  good  works ; 
and  even  for  their  money  giving  them  bills  of  exchange*, 
payable  in  the  next  world.  Thefe  bonzes,  who  are  ex- 
ceffively  numerous,  were  the  mod  formidable  enemies 
of  a  religion  which  unmafked  their  impodures;  but 
the  contempt  and  hatred  which  they  deferyed  did  not 
a  little  contribute  to  increafe  the  number  of  adherents 
of  the  new  dodnne.  All  fuperfti lions  whofe  roiniders 
are  decried,  are  expofed  to  great  hazards. 

.  In  J585>  Gregory  XIII.  received  an  embafiy  from  Japanefe 
three  japanefe  princes,  which  afforded  a  matter-  of  tri-  embafh 
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pmph  to  the  Romifh  church  and  the  Jefuits.  ~ 
empcrour,  however,  about  the  fame  time,  difturbed  the 
progrefs  of  Chnftianity  ;  and,  dreading  left  it  fhould  oc- 
calion  fome  commotions  in  the  ftate,  or  a  foreign  inva- 
fion,  prohibited  the  exercife  of  that  religion,  under  pain 
of  death.  From  that  time  punUhments  began;  mar¬ 
tyrdom  was  courted,  the  miffionanes  became  more 
zealous,  and  the  profelytes  more  numerous. 

Ferfecution  continued  a  long  time,  then  abated,  and 
by  intervals  was  again  revived.  The  Portuguefe  and 
Spaniards,  governed  by  the  fame  king  fince  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  continued  their  commerce  to  that  country, 
and  new  preachers  could  arrive  in  crowds ;  but  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Dutch  ruined  all  their  hopes.  In  1637 
they  di (covered  a  cqnfpiracy  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
emperour,  and  proved  it  by  letters,  which  they  faid  they 
had  taken  on  board  a  fhtp.  The  Spaniards  exclaimed 
again  ft  the  unjuft  accretion  ;  but  the  revolt  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  Chriftians  of  Arima,  who  took  up  arms,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  thoufand,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  enterprife  ;  it  was  but  too  con¬ 
formable  to  the  principles  of  fo  many  conquefts,  or  ra¬ 
ther  ulurpations,  exerciied  in  both  hemifpheres. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  edift  by  which  all 
ft  rangers,  even  the  Chinefe,  are  absolutely  prohibited 
from  entering  Japan,  and  all  the  Japanele  forbidden  to 
depart  from  it  under  pain  of  death.  The  lame  edidt 
condemns  every  Chnftian  to  be  put  in  pnfon,  ^nd  pro 
miles  a  confiderable  reward  to  whoever  ihall  difeover  a 
Chnftian  prieft.  The  only  favour  which  the  Dutch 
obtained,  was  the  liberty  of  landipg  on  an  iftand  near 
Nanuazaki,  by  fwearing  that  they  were  not  of  the  fame 
Son  with  the  Portuguefe,  and  to  prove  it,  as  is  faid, 
by  treading  upon  the  crofs.  To  this  place  tney  c«,ny 
their  merciiandife,  upon  which  they  put  a  price  ;  and 
if  they  have  the  honour  of  being  taken  to  court,  it  is 
ftill  a  certain  humiliation,  fince  their  guard  never  lofes 
fieht  of  them,  and  is  obliged  by  oath  to  give  an  account 
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VW  proceedings.  The  avidity  of  commerce  makes 
thefe  rich  republicans,  the  fovereigns  of  Batavia,  fubmit 
to  fuch  aifgraceful  treatment :  undoubtedly  they  derive 
con  fide rable  profits  from  that  trade. 

Notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  feds  eftabliflied  in  Noreii- 
Japan,  there  have  never  been,  according  to  Kaempfer,  sious  dif“ 
any  religious  difputes  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  Chrifhiani-  SU  em" 
ty  would  not  have  been  perfecuted  and  deftroyed,  but  p,re' 
n  a  dread  of  a  revolution  in  the  ftate.  Neither  the 
Japanefe  nor  Chinefe  would  have  treated  the  Chriflians 
with  feverity,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  quarrels,  cabals, 
and  lnterefied  views  which  very  foon  mingled  with  the 
landlity  of  the  gofpel.  To  convert  the  people,  is  it  ne- 
ccnary  to  difturb  and  alarm  the  government  ?  Divine 
wiidom  teaches  the  contrary  ;  but  unfortunately  almofr 
all  the  millions  have  terminated  in  that  manner 

One  particular  worthy  the  attention  of  hiftory  is,  the  Religion 
ieiemblance  oi  a  number  of  the  religious  practices  Praclices 
among  the  Japanefe  with  ours  :  fuch  as  a  hierarchy,  a  u££u 
kind  or  canonizations,  proceffions  and  pilgrimages  pe¬ 
nances  and  monafiic  aufterities,  lamps  and  candles  in 
the  temples,  a  fort  of  chaplet  for  prayers,  bells,  which 
are  rung  at  fixed  hours  for  that  purpofe,  &c,  And 
what  appears  frill  more  extraordinary,  the  fio-q  of  the 
crofs  ts  in  ufe  in  that  country,  which  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  faint  Andrew’s  crofs,  or  faltier.  A  number  of 
other  examples,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  prove  tint 
among  the  moll  diftant  nations,  and  the  moft  oppofite 
in  their  nature,  chance,  or  rather  the  turn  of  the  human' 
nund,  has  produced  extraordinary  conformities  both  in 
ideas  and  cuftoms  efpecially  in  their  forms  of  worfliin 
But  where  out  of  Chriftianity,  fliall  we  find  that 
lime  and  affedhng  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  •  • 

fylietn  Oi  morality,  equally  Ample  and  perfeft,  Vhieh 
can  raile  one  of  the  vulgar  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  w;.f 
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CHAP.  III. 


Perjia  and  the  Mogul's  Empire, 


Perfia  un¬ 
der  Sha 
Abbas. 


IN  the  time  of  Chardin,  a  celebrated  traveller,  who 
died  in  1713,  Perfia  was  flill  a  flourishing  empire, 
at  leafl  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  court,  and  the  populoufnefs  of  the  great 


towns,  which  are  fometimes  deceitful  proofs,  Ifpahan, 
the  capital,  might  be  compared  to  London  ;  Tauris 
and  Cachan  were  confiderable  commercial  cities,  Sha 


Abbas,  a  cruel,  but  bold  and  politic  prince,  had  de¬ 
prived  the  Turks  of  their  conquefls  in  Perfia,  driven  the 
Portuguefe  from  Ormus,  abplifhed  a  militia  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Janifaries  and  Strelitz,  and  by  that  means 


made  himfelf  more  abfolute.  We  may  every  where  ob- 
ferve,  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  troops,  when  divided  into  a 


number  of  fmall  bodies,  fecuring  the  throne,  and  when 
united  into  great  bodies,  difpofjng  and  overturning  it. 
That  prince  died  in  1629. 


The  king-  The  fophys,  or  kings,  who  fucceeded  hitrq  were  def- 
keiiecnfy "  pots  without  vigour,  ftupified  by  the  effeminacy  of  the 
delpots.  feraglio3  and  governed  by  eunuchs,  to  whom  they 
abandoned  the  empire.  From  thence,  as  has  always 
been  the  cafe,  proceeded  misfortunes,  diftrefs,  and  re¬ 
volutions.  The  Turks  took  Bagdad  by  affault  in 
1638.  The  Afgap§,  a  Tartar  colony,  fettled  in  the 
mountains  of  Candahar,  towards  the  dominions  of 
the  Mogul,  revolted  againfl  a  cowardly,  cruel  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
northern  provinces.  The  fophy  was  befieged  in  his 
capital  in  the  year  1722,  wjien  he  fubmitted  to  the 
chief  of  the  .rebels,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 


While 
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While  Perfia  was  a  victim  to  the  barbarities  of  an  sha  Na- 
ufurper,  and  the  Turks  on  one  hand,  and  the  Ruffians  xhamas 
on  the  other,  took  advantage  of  her  fituation  to  tear  Kouii 
her  in  pieces,  appeared  the  celebrated  Nadir,  or  lhamas  an* 
Kouii  Kan,*  the  fon  of  a  fhepherd,~a  ftiepherd  him- 
felf,  (for  the  paftoral  life  is  Rill  common  in  fome  countries 
of  Aha)  who  ventured  to  attempt,  and  brought  about  a 
revolution.  Having  affembled  a  troop  of  banditti,  he 
proffered  his  fervices  to  prince  Thamas,  the  fon  of  the 
laftfophy,  and  very  foon  colledte.d  an  army  5  when  Ifpa- 
han  and  all  Perfia  were  obliged  to  liibmit  to  him.  The  His  ufur- 
ufurper,  being  defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  was  con-  Pation* 
clemned  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  Kouii  Kan,  who  only 
fought  to  raife  a  fortune  for  himfelf,  after  having  at- 
feded  the  title  of  have  to  the  prince,  alone  reaped  the 
fruit  of  all  his  yidories.  He  caufed  the  eyes  of  Thamas 
to  be  put  out,  and  in  the  year  1736  became  king  of 
Perfia,  by  the  name  of  Sha  Nadir.  The  Turks,  having 
been  frequently  defeated,  .concluded  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  they  reflored  all  their  conquefts  except  Bag-  r 
dad.  Avarice,  and  ambition  are  equally  infatiable.  A 
fhepherd,  the  conqueror  of  Perfia,  extends  his  wifhes  to 
the  poffeffions  of  the  Mogul,  wants  to  reduce  them  un¬ 
der  his  dominion,  feizes  his  treafures,  and  carries  war' 
into  his  country. 

The  empire  of  the  Mogul,  which  derives  its  name  ™eeoc™- 
from  the  Tartars  of  Jenghiz  Kan,  comprehends  a  great  Mogul, 
part  of  India,  the  rich  eft  country  of  the  univerfe,  whe¬ 
ther  we  confider  the  valuable  and  inexhauftible  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  or  the  immenfe  fums  fquandered  by 
the  Europeans  to  gratify  their  luxury.  It  is  in  that 
country  chiefly  where  a  defpot  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs 
reigns  over  a  herd  of  Haves,  degraded  below  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  ;  and  each  of  his  vaftals,  or  gover- 
nours  of  provinces,  is  a  tyrant,  who  devours  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  people.  The  lefts  thefe  tyrants  are  ac- 
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quainted  with  law,  the  more  the  country  is  expofed  to 
bloody  revolutions. 

£b TL  Ab°u,t  tbe  mid5ile  the  laft  century,  Aurengzebe, 

power  &  one  or  the  tons  of  the  Great  Mogul,  dethroned  his  fa¬ 
ther,  aflaffinated  his  three  brothers,  who  were  accom¬ 
plices  and  internments  of  his  revolt,  and  fubdued  feveral 
countries  on  the  weftem  peninfula  of  India,  on  this  fide 
the  Ganges.  We  are  ftruck  with  furprife  in  reading 
the  defcription  which  Tavernier  gives  of  his  throne 
where  twelve  pillars  of  gold,  enriched  with  large  pearls’ 
fupport  a  canopy  ftudded  with  jewels ;  upon  the  fum- 
nnt  of  which  (lands  a  peacock,  whofe  tail  is  formed  of 
cliansonds,  and  whatever  is  rich  or  precious  in  the  world 
VV  lth  th!s  pompous  opulence,  and  the  effeminate  man¬ 
ners  which  it  intpires,  they  mutt  be  little  capable  of 

contending  againft  enemies  accuftomed  to  the  trade  of 
war. 

Ka!J‘L.  IT  Si?a  ^adir’  be,ttcr  known  by  the  name  of  Thamas 
duesthe  .^°.U  1  f^an’  iunc  er  Miich  f|C  at  firft  concealed  his  am. 
Mogul,  bition,  attacked  the  grandfon  of  Aurengzebe,  and, 

though  he  had  only  a  very  fmall  army  in  comparifon  of 
that  of  the  Mogul,  reduced  him  to  furrender  himfeif 
into  his  hands.  He  very  foon  was  matter  of  Delhi,  the 
capital  of  the  empire  5  plundered  the  treafure,  which 
was  valued  at  above  one  hundred  and  fixty  fix  millions 
fieri  ing  ;  united  three  kingdoms  of  Indottan  to  Perfia, 
and  impofed  a  tribute  upon  the  reft.  In  a  word,  he 
left  the  government  to  a  viceroy,  and  the  vain  title  of 
emperour  to  a  prince  whom  he  had  ftript  of  his  poffef- 
fions.  At  his  return  to  his  own  dominions  he  finifhed 

tions^and  h,s  career  unhappily,  having  been  aflaffinated  by  his 
civil  vyars.  nephew.  Such  is  the  fate  of  triumphant  ambition  ;  ei¬ 
ther  a  tragical  death  or  perpetual  fears  and  cares !  Perfia 
and  Indottan  have  ever  fince  been  a  prey  to  civil  wars, 
in  which  the  Englifh  and  French,  who  were  fettled, 
upon  the  coaft,  have  intermeddled  from  motives  of  am¬ 
bition.  Perhaps  the  Indians  may  one  day  profit  by 
their  leffons  in  the  art  of  war,  either  to  exterminate  or 
expel  them  out  of  India.  So 
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So  many  revolutions,  which  ftain  the  hiftoric  page.  The  Afia- 
prefent  nothing  but  uniform  fpe&acles  of  forrow  ; 

Alia,  and  efpecially  India,  furnilh  more  interefting  ob-aregardto 
jedts  for  rational  curiolity.  In  that  country  we  findantl<iUlty' 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions,  the  origin  of  which  is 
loft  in  the  darknefs  of  ages.  There  too  we  fee  the  ob- 
ftacles  oppofed  to  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  induftry 
by  a  flavifh  refpedt  for  antiquity.  The  Chinefe,  who 
were  aftronomers  feveral  ages  before  even  the  Greeks 
had  eftablilhed  regular  governments,  have  made  almofl 
no  improvements  fince  that  time,  either  in  the  fciences 
or  fine  arts.  They  think  they  know  every  thing,  and 
they  know  but  little  ;  they  efteem  only  their  own  na¬ 
tion,  their  own  anceftors ;  and  the  Europeans  have 
rapidly  furpafied  them  in  every  branch,  from  the  time 
that  Europe  has  produced  men  of  genius,  who  had  fuf- 
ficient  refolution  to  overcome  prejudices. 

As  to  the  Indians  being  fubdued  by  barbarians,  fo  Defeafe- 
far  from  making  any  progrefs,  it  was  impoflible  but  ^Tiri- 
they  muft  fall  to  decay.  That  people,  on  whom  na-  diaHS- 
ture  has  bellowed  fuch  gentlenefs  and  ingenuity  ;  that 
people,  who  were  the  inventors  of  chefs,  of  cyphers,  and 
probably  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  are  reduced  to 
the  fame  ftate  with  the  Greeks  whofe  debafement  is  fo 
fhameful.  The  doctrine  of  the  metempfyehofis  ftill 
chenihes  their  fentiments  of  humanity  towards  the 
brute  creation.  They  preferve  fome  monuments  of  Their  an- 
their  ancient  fyftem  of  religion,  which  M.  Howel,  an  Jjgion!^ 
Englifhman,  anct  M.  Anquetil,  a  Frenchman,  have 
given  us  as  authentic.  According  to  thefe  Indian 
books,  the  world  was  created  and  governed  by  an  infi¬ 
nite  Intelligence  ;  a  number  of  his  moft  perfect  crea¬ 
tures  having  abufed  their  liberty  to  difobey  him,  God 
has  condemned  them  to  live  in  mortal  bodies  ;  fouls 
are  immortal,  and  will  be  punifhed  or  rewarded  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  deeds.  They  tell  us,  that  the  modern  Bra- 
mins,  the  Banians,  and  the  Gentoos,  maintain  the  fub- 
ftance  of  this  do&rine,  as  the  Guebres,  who  took  refuge 
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in  India,  preferve  that  of  ZoroaFer  ;  but  what  numbers, 
of  fables  and  extravagances  have  they  not  added  ! 

Brach-  The  ancient  Brachmans  diFinguifhed  themfelves  by 
DerviVes,  ar*  auFerity  of  manners,  frequently  exceffive,  yet  found- 
&  Fakirs,  ed  upon  principles  of  virtue.  From  the  earlieF  ages, 
the  Brachmans,  the  Dervifes,  and  Fakirs,  thofe  reclufes 
whofe  numbers  have  infinitely  multiplied  in  India,  are 
in  general  mad,  knavifh  fanatics,  who  endeavour  to  pafs 
for  faints,  and  deceive  the  vulgar  by  frightful  penances. 
An  ardent  imagination,  exalted  by  the  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  naturally  plunges  men’s  minds  into;  the  delirium 
of  fuperflition  ;  the  more,  as  an  extreme  indolence  gives 
up  the  foul  to  itfelf ;  which  is  the  origin  of  fo  many 

^hTburn inconceivable  cuftoms.  InFances  are  Fill  to  be 
them-  ^een  Indian  women,  who  with  an  air  of  gaiety 
ieives.  throw  themfelves  upon  the  burning  funeral  piles 
of  their  hu (binds,  in  the  hopes  of  a  happy  futuri¬ 
ty.  A  peopje  who  are  at  the  fame  time  exceffive- 
ly  gentle  and  cowardly,  by  the  Frength  of  fuperftitious 
ideas  become  ferocious,  and  throw  away  their  own 
lives. 


G 


CONCLUSION. 

'.\.V '  ’  ♦ 

gesoTmo".  YAT  we  reFe£f  upon  the  mifery  of  the  Afia- 

dern  Eu-  VV  tic  nations,  though  furrounded  by  all  the 

Afl°Ver  b^e^ings  nature ;  when  we  confider  the  little  progrefs, 
x  they  have  made  in  the  improvements  of  genius,  though 
their  advances  were  fo  prodigious,  in  comparifon  of 
ours,  before  the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  centu¬ 
ry;  above  all,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  to  whom  the  earth  almoF  fpontaneoufly 
prefents  her  moF  delicious  productions,  while  the  coun¬ 
try  is  rendered  nearly  a  defert  by  the  fcourge  of  defpo- 
tifm ;  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  extreme 

degeneracy 
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degeneracy  into  which  every  thing  falls,  in  a  region  of 
the  fined:  temperature,  where  even  the  valour  of  the 
Tartars  becomes  effeminate  and  inactive  5  we  perceive 
the  whole  influence  of  the  climate  combined  with  that 
of  moral  caufes ;  and  felicitate  ourfelves  on  being  born 
in  a  country  where  the  real  bleflings  of  human  nature 
are  at  the  fame  time  more  folid  and  more  abundant* 
becaufe  they  are  the  tardy  growth  of  reafon,  labour,  and 
that  creative  induftry  which  is  roufed  by  neceffity,  ani¬ 
mated  by  liberty,  and  enables  man  to  triumph  over  the 
obflacles  of  nature,  or  rather  in  fome  meafure  iubjeCts 
nature  herfelf  to  its  laws. 

Unhappily,  the  beneficent  effeCts  of  knowledge  are,  How 
in  many  refpeCts,  ftill  croffed  by  the  conflict  of  pafllons,  JJutCheltls 
erroiirs  and  abufes ;  nor  can  it  be  queftioned,  that  power  of 
.there  is  a  degree  of  perfection  unattainable  by  human  meats  to 
and  political  fociety.  Pernicious  vices  will  always  incrcate . 
fpnng  up  in  it,  and  private  interett  conttantly  carry  on  nefsof  the 
a  fecret  war  againft  the  public  weak  But  if  an  cnlight-  people, 
ened  and  Vigorous  government  undertakes  to  reform, 

I  do  not  fay  all  the  abufes,  (for  that  is  impoffible)  but 
at  leaft  all  thofe  which  it  is  confiftent  with  prudence  to' 
eradicate;  if  Ample  and  impartial  laws,  fupported  with 
equal  firitinefs  and  humanity,  be  made  the  bafis  of  pub¬ 
lic  happinefs  ;  if  the  labours  which  feed,  and  the  pur- 
fuits  which  ufefully  inftrtiCt  the  people,  meet  with  en¬ 
couragement  ;  if  the  refpeCt  ufurped  by  infolent  wealth 
be  transferred  to  virtue  and  eftimable  talents ;  above 
all,  if  the  members  of  the  ftate  be  formed  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  education  for  the  different  ftations  they  are  to  fill, 
inftead  of  youth  being  wafted  in  a  fruitlefs  ftudy  of 
words,  and  difgufted  againft  ufeful  knowledge,  by  being 
forced  to  the  tirefome  tafk  of  tifelefs  labour  ;  we  may 
venture  to  predict  with  confidence,  that  fuch  a  change, 
if  it  ever  takes  place,  will  produce  miracles  of  happinefs 
and  glory  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  it  fn  all  be  put 
in  execution. 


That 
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Praaieai  That  errour,  and  almoft  always  abfurd  errour,  has' 

quences of  keeif  mot^er  °f  bad  principles*  wrong  institutions,, 
hiftory.  pernicious  laws*  and  deftruCtive  fyftems,  whence  have 
Sprung  the  greateft  part  of  the  evils  that  infeft  civil  So¬ 
ciety,  is  a  truth  which  hiftory  demonstrates  by  an  end- 
lefs  number  of  examples.  Hiftory  ought,  therefore,  to 
teach  kings  and  ftatefmen  to  correCt  the  faults  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  eStablifh  the  public  good  upon  its 
true  foundations.  .It  ought  to  teach  the  minrfters  of 
religion  to  render  it  more  and  more  refpeCtable,  by  the 
cultivation  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  thus  make  it  an 
instrument  of  happinefs  to  the  people.  It  ought  to  teach 
perfons  in  a  private  ftation,  that  there  is  no  good  with¬ 
out  Some  mixture  of  evil ;  that  perfection  is  a  chimera  * 
that  what  is  impoffible  to  be  altered  muSt  be  endured  ; 
that  moderation  is  equally  productive  of  wifdom  and 
happinefs ;  and  laftly,  that,  to  live  happily  with  others* 
we  muft  be  able  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  ourfelves  * 
an  invaluable  blefling  infeparable  from  good  fenfe  and 
virtue. 
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Mr.  William  Gray,  jun.  do. 
Capt.  Jonathan  Gardner,  do. 
Mr.  Angelin  Genvois,  do. 

Mr.  William  Gray,  5th.  do. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gray,  do. 

Mr.  Albert  Gray,  do. 

Mr.  Obadiah  Groce,  do. 

Capt.  Woodb.  Grafton,  do. 
Cant.  Richard  Gardner,  do. 
Rev.  Thomas  Green,  Danvers. 
Mr.  E  benezer  Harnden  Gpfs, 
Brunfwick. 

Capt.  S.  Goodridge,  Beverly. 
Mr.  David  Gilbert,  Ma  n  fi¬ 
ll  e  id,  6  fets. 

Edw.  A.  Holyoke,  Efq.  Salem. 


Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins,  do. 

Col.  John  Hathorne,  do. 

Capt,  Tho’s  Hartfhorne,  do. 

Mr.  John  Harvey,  do. 

Jofeph  Hiller,  Efq.  *  do. 

Major  Amos  Hovey,  do. 

Capt.  Benjaipin  Hodges,  do. 

Deacon  Lewis  Hunt,  do. 

Mr.  John  Howard,  do. 

Capt.  jofeph  Hofmer,  do. 

Mr.  John  Hale,  do. 

Mr.  Barnabas  Herrick,  do. 

Mr.  Luke  Heard,  do. 

J>r.  John  Hart,  Reading. 


Mr.  Abraham  Hedge,  Hano¬ 
ver,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Jof.  Hurd,  Charleftown, 
Mr.  John  Haftings,  Hatfield. 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Attleboro*. 
Capr.  Jonathan  Ingerfoll,  Dan¬ 
vers,  2  fets. 

Mr.  John  Jacobs,  do. 

Capt.  John  Jenks,  Salem. 
Mr.  Daniel  Jenks,  do. 
Mr.  Micaiah  Johnfon,  do. 
Mr.  Hoi  ten  Johnfon,  Lynn. 
Mr.  John  Jenmfon,  Brookfield. 
Mr.  Jefle  Kenny,  Salem. 
Mr.  Elijah  Knowles,  Eaftham. 
Capt.  Abel  j^awrence,  Salem. 
Capt.  Edward  S.  Lang,  do. 
Mr.  William  Lufcomb,  dp. 
Dr,  Mofes  Little,  do. 

Capt.  Samuel  Lambert,  do. 
Capt.  Jona,  Lambert,  jr.  do. 
Capt.  Benj.  Lovett,  Beverly. 
Jona.  Mafon,  jun.  Efq.  Brook¬ 
line. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Mansfield,  Salem, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Mafon,  do. 
Capt.  William  Marfton,  do. 
Mr.  R.  Manning,  jun.  do. 
Capt.  John  Murphy,  do. 
Rev.  Jofeph  M‘Keen,  Beverly. 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Mafifay,  Lynn. 
Mr.  Samuel  Mulliken,  do. 
Mr.  Rich*d  Motley,  Portland. 
Mr.  Levi  Maxcy,  Leicefter. 
Mr.  J.  March,  Londonderry, 
Mr.  Elias  Man,  Harv.  College. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  NAMES. 


Hon.  John  Norris,  Salem. 

Capt.  Ichabod  Nichols,  do. 
Mr.  Ichabod  Nichols,  jr.  do. 
Capt.  John  Needham,  do. 

Mr.  Albert  Newhall,  do. 

Capt.  Ala  Nelfon,  Rowley. 
Mr.  Daniel  Neal,  Hampden. 
Dr.  B.  Lynde  Oliver,  Salem. 

Ifaac  Ofgood,  Efq.  do. 

Mr.  Henry  Ofborn,  do. 

Capt.  John  Ofgood,  do. 

Capt.  Joliah  Orne,  do. 

Dr.  Jofeph  Ofgood,  do. 

Rev.  John  Prince,  L.  L.  D. 
do.  2  fets. 

Edward  Pulling,  Efq.  do. 

Mr.  John  Punchard,  do. 

Mr.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  do. 
Capt.  Daniel  ProRor,  jun.  do. 
Capt.  Thomas  Putnam,  do. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Pope,  do. 

Capt.  Jofeph  Peabody, 

Capt.  Daniel  Peirce, 


Col.  John  Page, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Capt.  Henry  Prince, 

Capt.  Thomas  Perkins, 
Benjamin  Pickman,  Efq.  do. 
Samuel  Putnam,  Efq.  do. 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Preble,  Bofton. 
Capt.  Samuel  Page,  Dan¬ 
vers. 

Mr.  Ifaac  Perkins,  Bofton. 
Mr.  Amos  Putnam,  Hopkin- 

ton. 

Mr.  HimanPomroy,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Mr.  C.  Peirce,  Portfmouth. 
Mrs,  Rogers,  (6  fets)  Salem./ 


Capt.  George  Ropes,  Salem. 
Capt.  Timothy  Ropes,  do. 
Mr.  Phineas  Richardfon,  do. 
Mr.  Jeffe  Richardfon,  do. 
Capt.  Brackley  Rofe,  do. 
Mr.  Adam  Rofs,  Topsfi  eld, 
Mr.  Seth  Ruffell,  New-Bed- 
ford. 

Mr.  J.  Richardfon,  Attleboro*. 
Rev.  Jofhua  Spalding,  Salem. 
Mr.  John  South  wick,  do. 
Capt  Nathaniel  Silfbee,  do. 
Mr.  William  Safford,  do. 
Capt.  Jefle  Smith,  do. 
Capt  Henry  Saunders,  do. 
Capt.  Jacob  Sanderfon,  do. 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Savage,  do. 
Mr.  Thomas  Saunders,  do. 
Capt.  Philip  Saunders,  do. 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Shillaber,  do. 
Capt.  Richard  Smith,  Danvers. 
Capt.  George  G.  Smith,  do. 
Capt.  Robert  Seldon,  do. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  Bofton. 
Capt,  Jofhua  Shaw,  Bath. 
Wm.  Symmes,  Efq.  Portland. 
Mr.  Woodbury  Storer,  do, 
Mr.  Tho’s  Stephens,  Beverly. 
William  Tuck,  Efq.  Man- 
cheftcr. 

Rev.  L.  Thurber,  Attleboro*. 
Col.  Urael  Thorndike,  Beverly. 
Mr  Jofeph  Todd,  (12  fets) 
Providence. 

Ichabod  Tucker,  Efq.  for  the 
Social  Library,  Haverhill.  | 
Capt.  Andrew  Tucker  Salem. 
Capt.  Moles  Townfend,  do. 
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Capt.  Jeduthan  Upton,  Salem. 
Capt.  Edmund  Upton,  do. 
Rev.  Hugh  Wallis,  Bath. 
William  Webb,  Efq.  do. 
Mr.  Jofeph  Winn,  Salem. 
Major  Samuel  C.  Ward,  do. 
Mr.  Jofhua  Ward,  do. 
Capt.  Benjamin  Webb,  do. 
Capt.  Thomas  Webb,  do. 
Dr.  Ifaac  Williams,  do. 
Mr.  John  Watfon,  do. 
Capt.  Jofeph  White,  do. 


Capt.  Nathaniel  Weft,  Salem. 
Mr.  Ifaac  White,  Bofton. 
Capt.  Herbert  Woodbury,  Be¬ 
verly. 

Capt.  Stephen  Webb,  Salem. 
Mr.  Sam’l  Whittemore,  do. 
Mr.  George  Ward,  do. 

Capt.  Tim.  Wellman,  do. 

Mr.  Ifrael  Wood,  Danvers. 
Capt.  T.  Whittredge,  do. 
Mr.  John  Whitney,  Uxbridge. 
Mr.  E.  Whiting,  Attleboro*. 
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